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Thought, that it was 1 — © BY 
much reflection a certain Writer of re- x 
putation in ſeyeral kinds of literature: 
advanced, as I have obſerved i in the Adver- 
tiſement to the ninth Volume, that the ſe- 
rious ſtudy of Hiſtory ought not to be be- 
gan till towards the end of the fifteenth | 
CEnFULPs: I was deceived ; it was not an 
opinion, that had eſcaped him inconſi- 
derately ; it ſeems it is a Syſtem, a Theſis, 


that he maintains with hes and 
ptoofs. ab 


if 
CY 


To treat Ancient E. Very, fays be, 111. tl | 
my opinion, to compile ſome truths. p< a 254 fer 
thouſard lies. That Hiſtory is perhaps uſe amexed ta 
ful as Fable is fo —The exploits of Alex- '** Me- 


rope Fran- 
ander are to be known only as we know the goiſe, 


 Labours of Hercules, r 


| : A 2 | I admit 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


I admit- that a critical diſcernment is ne- 
cellary in the Study of Ancient Hiſtory, 
and — we ought not blindly to adopt all 
that we find laid down in books. But there 
are rules for diſtinguiſhing the true from the 
falfe, and if it be weakneſs to believe, it 
is raſhneſs to reject every thing. : 


7 P for inſtance, to a principle 
equally ſimple and luminoue, which ought 
to reconcile the illuſtrious Author, whom | 
I take the liberty to refute, at leaſt to a part 
of the Facts of Ancient Hiſtory. It is not 
the remoteneſs of time, that occaſions un- 
certainty in reſpect to thoſe facts; it is the 
want of Cotetnporary Writers. If events 
Had been delivered down to Poſterity by 
perſons of ſenſe, who had either been wit- 
neſſes, or actors, in them, or who had 
means of being exactly informed in them, 
we ſhould then, in reading their works, be- 
come ourſelves in ſome meaſure Cotempo- 
rary with thoſe facts: and I really believe, 
we can no more doubt what Polybius has 
left us concerning the war of Hannibal, 
tban what Comines has wrote in his Hiſ- 
tory. Admitting this, whergfore ſhould we 

baniſh 


ADV ERTISEME NT. 

daniſh the Hiſtory of Alexander into the 
region of Fables, and place it on a level 
with the Jabours of Hercules? Not to 
mention a thouſand other proofs, that Hi 
tory had been wrote by Ptolemy. ſon of 
Lagus, and by Ariſtobulus, both companions 
of that famous conqueror in all his expe- 
ditions; and Arrian, whoſe Work we have, 
has followed the Memoirs of thoſe two co- 
temporary Writers. In conſequence the 
Hiſtory of Alexander admits no doubt, and 
the moſt exceſſive Pyrchoniſm itſelf « can- | 
Not call its s certainty 1 in delle. 13 


4 As. nigh may: bis fd In ber to the 
Hiſtory of Greece by the Perſians written by 
Herodotus; to that of the Peloponneſian 
War by Thucydides, and the continuation 
of it by Xenophon. The fame. principle 
applied to the Roman Hiſtory ſupports us 
entirely in regard to the facts related by 


Cxæſar, Salluſt, Tacitus, Suetonius; and in 


going back a little farther, by Polybius, a a 
writer of no great elegance, but infinitely 
judicious, and one, whoſe authority has al- 
ways been extremely revered. I cite this 
ſmall number of Authors and facts by way 

of examples; not that I pretend to call-in 
8 A 3 agaueſtion 


ADVERTISEMENT, 
_ queſtion the certainty of the Roman Hiſ- 
tory before the time of Pyrrhus, as a cer- 
tain Author of great merit has done. But 
it would require more diſcuſſion to eſtabliſh 
that certainty, than would ſuit this Adver- 
tiſement; and I muſt be contented to refer 
the Reader upon this. head to the various 
Diſſertations of the Learned of the Aca- 
demy of the Belles 28825 in W al It has 
| been ery proved. 


I infer then, that Polybias is a Writer, 
whoſe authority is indiſputable; and there- 
fore I cannot eaſily conceive how any one 
can find room for ridiculing -what Mr. 

Ane. Hitt, Rollin has related after him concerning the 
Vol. VII. Tyrant Nabis, and the cruel machine, 
A vrhich he uſed for tormenting thoſe, who 
8 refuſed to give him money. And indeed 
neither Polybius, nor Mr. Rollin, ſay, that 
Conſd. Tyrant made thoſe, who brought him mony, 
1 i. embrace his wife ; which is an unfair ad- 
dition, to the narration of thoſe Hiſtorians. 

But as to the reſt what difficulty is there 

to comprehend, that a machine in the 

ſhape of a Woman, and provided under 
cloaths with iron ſpikes, might be made 

to move by the means of ſprings; and 

E | that 


 ADFERTISEMENT. 
that by prefling it againſt the breaſt. of a 
man it might torture him extreamly: This 
Mr. Rollin relates after Polybius, who might 
have ſeen Nabis, and had paſſed his youth 
with perſons of that ee ee ac- 
mne e bet . 


bis not. think in Fe fame. manner | 
of Curtius's accounts, the ſhields that fell 
from Heaven, and the like ſtories, juſtly 
rejected by the ingenious Cenſor. Mr. 
Rollin repeats them as he found them in 
the originals, but without believing them 
himſelf, or expecting his Readers to be- 
lieve them. It was impoflible to omit 
them in a Roman Hiſtory ; which ſufices | 
to juſtify him. 


But the regard which I have for the 
memory of that great man does not ad- 
mit me to be ſilent on our Critick's af- 
fecting to diſtinguiſh him moſt frequent- 
| ly by the fingle title of Rheteur, Rheto- 
rician. He would undoubtedly have taken 
no offence at a name, that is no leſs ho- 
nourable than that of a Poet. But it is ſo 
eaſy to have added other characters to it, 
As Pals, Writer, and netvous Author, 
N A ==": ie 


* . a 


ADV ERTITISEM ENT. 
whoſe animated Works inſpire the love 
of virtue and-reſpe& for Religion; zealous 
for the publick good, modeſt Cenſurer, 
noble and generous ſoul, Who praiſes 
with joy, and blames with referve and 
repugnance; it is, I ſay, ſo eaſy to have 
deſigned him by theſe marks and abun- 
dance of others that have acquired him 
the praiſes of all Europe, that I cannot 
ſufficiently wonder to find him deſcribed | 
ſolely by the moſt minute of all his titles. 
When a perſon thinks / himſelf obliged to 
cenſure ſuch a Writer, in my. opinion, the 
leaſt he can do is to begin by giving 


him his due praiſe, and that it is ſhew- ' 


ing a regard for one's own reputation, to 
pay homage to that of a man ſo univerſally 


eſteemed. 8 


It is not that I conſider the quality of 
Rhetorician as- below Mr. Rollin. Every 
pref. ſſion of a man of letteis is noble in 
iifelf and by its object; the only queſtion 


is to exerciſe. with ſaperiority, as he has 
done. In this. point I think him capable 


of ſuſtaining his adverſary's charge with 
advantage; and this I undertake to prove 


the more willis g as in juſtifying him 
I hall 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


1 ſhall at the ſame time juſtify one of. the 
fineſt of our Orators. 5 | 


£39 0 3 


The ſame entick blames Mz. cin Lettre fur | 


for having quoted the following paſſage ,' 
in Mr. Flechier s funeral Oration upon the 
Marſhal Turenne with praiſe : Powers ene- 
mies to France you live: and. Chriftian 
Charity forbids. me to frame any Wiſhes 
for your deaths. May you only acknow- 
ledge the Juſtice of our arms ; 3 accept the 
peace, which: nota: chhanding your loſſes you 

have fo often rejected; and with the a- 
bundance of your tears extinguiſh the flames 
of a var you have unfortunately Lindled. 
God forbid, that I ſhould carry my wiſhes 

farther ! . The judgments of God are im- 
penetrable. But you live: and I deplore in 
tbis Chair à wiſe and virtuous Captain, 
whoſe intentions were pure and upright, 
and whoſe virtue ſeemed to merit a greater 
extent f life. This is the paſſage criti- 

ciſed, which it was proper to repeat in 
all its extent. We come now to our 
Critick's obſervations = 1255 . 


An Apoſtrophe- in this taſte might 
ke « hays been proper at W in the 
21 | | TY Civi 


8 
-CC 


et 


cc 
ec 


cc 


cc 


ADP ERTISEMENT. - 
Civil War after the aſſaſſination of 


Pompey, or in London after the mur- 
ther of - Charles: the Firſt; becauſe the 


* intereſts of Pompey. and Charles the 
< Firſt were the: queſtion, But does it 


conſiſt with decency ingenuouſly in the 


roſtrum to defire the deaths of the Em- 


e peror, the King of Spain and the Elec- 


cc 


cc 


e 


tors, and to put in ballance with them 


e the General of a King their enemy? 
Are the intentions of a Captain, which 
can extend no farther than the ſervice 
of his Prince, to be compared with the 
political intereſts of the crowned Heads, 
againſt whom he ſerved ? What ſhould 
we fay of a German, who ſhould have 
deſired the death of the King of France, 
on the occaſion of General Mercy's 
being killed, whoſe intentions were 
pure and vpright ? Why then has this 
paſſage always been praiſed by Rheto- 


ricians ? It is becauſe the Figure in it- 


ſelf is fine and pathetick ; but they do 


not examine the thought with reſpect 
to its foundation and confiſtency. Plu- 
tarch has faid to Flechier : You have 


ec faid a fine thing 3 : but all it wants 7s 
 afflication.” R 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


tt "_ be tek 1 this Cite 
is very ſevete. I muſt however add, that 


it could only come from a man of a fine 
genius, and a great judge of conſiſtency. | 


But is it real, that the Orator defires the 
death of the Emperor and the King of 
Spain ? He condemns that wiſh ; he diſ- 
owns it; and confines himſelf to vows 
more. conformable, to ' morality and reli- 
gion, and which are by no means repug- 
nant to wi Nene 1 to eee that 


"ls indeed, 3 ith er. of 
Arat makes a compariſon between the 
Powers then at war with France and the 
Prince of Turenne, and from that com- 
pariſon he ſeems to infer, that the French 
General was more worthy of living: ſo 
that had it been left to the choice and 
judgment of the Orator, upon whom the 
tbunder ought to have fallen, he would 
have ſaved the Marſhal Turenne. But 
what is there of injurious to Princes, not 
only foreigners, but ſtrangers, in a prefer - 

ence founded ſolely ch perſonal qualities, 
| | and 


ADVERTISEMENT 


and which does not in the leaſt attack the 
ſublime preheminence of crowned Heads. 
Such an Apoſtrophe/ had undoubtedly been 
wrong placed at Vienna and Madrid: But 
it was ſpoke at Paris. 


As to M. Turenne's pure intentions, 
which, ſays our Author, could only be to 
ſerve: his King, it is certain in a Mo- 
narchical State, That is the principal duty 
of a General, conſidered as ſuch. But as 
a Man and a Chriſtian, he can and ought 
to unite with his intention of ſerving his 
Prince, that of contributing to the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of Peace, and direct his whole 
conduct to that end with entire integrity, 
not to be diverted by any view of par- 
ticular intereſt. It is this purity and up- 
rightneſs of intention for peace, that Mr. 
Flechier ſcems to have had principally in 
view, and which he oppoſes to the con- 
duct of the enemy Princes, who have un- 
erer kindled the war. 


This paſſage therefore of Mr. Flechier 
does not ſeem a fine thing without appli- 
cation, and one which! 1s ret to by en 
af Rhetoricians, . © | 


5 II. At 


1 
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0; At the ſame time that T think it al 
lowable for me to obſerve upon an illuſ- 
ttious Author's want of deference for Mr. 

Rollin, I am afraid I ſhall appear myſelf 1 in 

this tenth Volume to forget the reſpect 5 
owe him on ſo many accounts. 1 begin 
jn it to treat the war of” Mithridates' anew, 
| which he has related in the Ancient Hif- 
"tory : and if Plutarch thinks himſelf oblig- 
ed to excuſe himſelf to his Readers for 
venturing to relate the unfortunate: expedi> 
tion of the Athenians againſt Sicily after 
Thucydides, the ſituation J am in with re- 
ſpect to Mr. Rollin makes it a much more 
indiſpenſible duty for me at leaſt to give 
the publick an account #64 ths Aly ag | 
my conduct. % C 754157 

My an inclination was no doubt to re- 
ſpect a ſubject already executed by my 
Maſter, and to take all the advantage from 
his riches that I poſſibly could. This plan 
was at once both the moſt modeſt and the 
ſafeſt. I might ſecurely have relied upon 

the approbation of the Publick, at leaſt 
for the borrowed paſſages that it has al- 
Wan received ſo fayouralyy, But 1 thought, 


that 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


that by obſerving ſuch a conduct, I ſhould 
_ preſent! the Publick with what it already | 
poſſeſſed: and J aſſured myſelf, that it was 
meritorious to do ann even tanze 
0 ſo well. | 


| Beſides which, it Ay not ky be ä 
of] Mr. Rollin to treat the ſubjects, he had 
already related, as they occurred in a new 
manner. The ſame- perſon has often but 
one way of conſidering an object. Ir would 
be but a ſuperfluous kind of fecundity and 
worthy only of the Schools, to pique one» 
{elf upon performing two quite different 
works upon the ſame Hiſtorian, _ But as 
for me, to whom the ſubject is entirely 
new, I might be accuſed of floth, if I 
choſe rather to take it done to my hand, 
wen” to work 1 i myſelf. 


Theſe cine: had A” made 
a great impreſſion upon me, and the opi- 
nion of friends, I have reaſon to TER 
_— determined me. 


I therefore give n the beginning of 
the War of Mithridates treated in my 


own manner, and 1 ſhall do the ſame in 
reſpect 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
reſpect to the other common ſubjects of 
the Ancient and Roman Hiſtories, | 


IT only intreat, that I may not be com- 
pared with my Maſter; and if my work 
conſidered in itſelf, be ſo Habs not 
entirely to diſpleaſe, that nothing more be 
required at my hands, and that I may not 
be reproached, for not having done better 


(han was in my . 
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Names of the Condos and of the eYzans 

TY, contained in on ohne 1 

* K 

1 . SYLLA. | A. R. 664. 

Q. Powezius Ruyvs. .- Ant. C. 38. 
Cx. Ocravius. 4 

L. CoaxzIius CINNA. n 

C. Mazrvs VII, and ak” his death, | 7 | 

L. VALERIUS FLACCUS. 2 A4. R. 666, 

L. CoxxELIius Cinna II. | e 
L. Cox xELIUSs CI x NA III. i GRE Wooly. 5, =o 
Cn, nm Canna to) God ade prom ae 
L. CorntLivs Cinna IV. 2 

Cx. Paeizius CARB II. er 0 0A, 
x; CoxxkLIus Seto. 95. e ne 

CE  NorBANUS. 7 Saunas 15 F 4 . 7 1 * Ant. C. 83. 

C, Maxrivs, 24 PRE nin A. R. 670. f 

. Papikius Cano li. f Ant, C. 82. 

| SyLLA Dicraron· | A. R. 671. 

M. Turrius DecvuLa. Ant. C. 81. 

Cx. Cornziivs Dor ABELTA. 

L. Cornziivs SyIIA FEI II. A. R. 673. 
.\Q0Ceciivs MeETELLus Plus. | Ant C. 80, 
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Names of the Coxs urs, &c. 


P. Szzvir tus VarTia, who Was [Afterwards 
2 3 furnamed Is aun cus. a 
TIRE: Ar. Cravpivs PULCHER, 33 ; 


4.R, 6 M. Ear ius LeSibus 
Ant. C. 78. O. LurArius . ä 


1 K. vc. D. Jonrvs Buri. 294925 uta 
Ant. C. 77. Mau. EMLrus Leyipus Livianvs, 


* R. Ws. CN. OcTavivs. ALD 7 
Ant. C. 76. C. SCRIBONIUS Cur10. 


* x: 8 enen 
R. 677. | - 
Ant. C. 75. C. AvRELIUSs Co c e wu no 


AR. 678. 3 Licix ius Lucullus. 10. 
ee AvsELivs Corr 21t 4, 


"© < 6:9. M. TzrenTIus VARIO Lotuuans, 46.3 
Ant. C. 73 C. Cassius VaR us. 211¹½⁹c§j T 


3: So I. GEIIIUs 1 ZUIMIKESEDD. JG 
72. Cx, Corntiivs Lzururus CLontanue. 98 


R. G81. CN. Wen 8 eM 5 
e. v. P. Conxzrius Lao. Sun. 1 * 
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CONTENTS. 
BO ok XXX. Continued. 


SECT. Il. 


2 En of Sylla riſes to exceſe on the oc- 
cafion of a preſent made by- Borcus to the Ro- 
man People. Both are ambitious of command- 
ing in the war againſt Mithridates, Marius 
is eke by P. Sulpicius. That Tribune's 
Charafter. The Senate having given Sylla the 
s command of the war againſt Mitbridates, Sul- 
 Picius\endeavours to make the People transfer 
it 0 Marius. , Sedition upon that occaſion. 
Marius prevails, and bas the employment he di- 
- fred conferred upon him by. the People.  Sylla 
marches with bis army againſt Rome. Per- 
| plan of Marius. Deputations ſent by him to 
...  Sylla in the name of the Senate. The latter 
ſeizes Rome, Marius flies. Sylla prevents 
Nome from being plundered. He reforms the 
. - government, raiſes the authority of the Senate, | 
and depreſſes that of the People. He cauſes 
Marius, Sulpicius, and ten other Senators to 
de declared enemies of the publick. Sulpicius is 
talen and killed. Flight of Marius. Sylla's 
moderation. He ſuffers Ciuna to be elected Con- 5 
T a Ane s party reſume courage, The - 
_ 


| CONTENTS 
ſul Q. Pompeius is killed by his ſoldiers, Cin- 
nua, in order to force Sylia to quit Haly, cauſes . 
bim to be accuſed by @ Tribune of the People. 
He endeavours to have Marius recalled. To 
- fucreed in that view, the undertakes” to mingle 
the new citizens with the old tribes. Sedition on 
' that occaſion. Cinna is driven out of the city. 
He has Serterius with him, Cinna is x; bps 
of the  Conſulſhip, and Merula appointe in bis 
ſtead. He gains the army, which was in Cam- 
pania. He conciliates the States of ltaly to his 
intereſt. Perplexity of the Conſuls. Marius 
returns into Italy, and is received by Cinna. 
They march againſt Rome. Pompeius Strabo 
comes at laſt to the aid of Rome. Battle, in 
which one brother kills another. The Samnites | 
Join Cinna's parity. . Death of Pompeins Stra- 
50. Hatred of the public for bim. Marius 
_ offers Oftavius battle, who dares not accept his 
' +.» deftance.” Deputies ſent to Cinna by the Senate. 
MMerula abditates the Conſulſhip. New deputa- 
tion to Cinna. Council held by Marius and 
Anna, wherein the deaths of thoſe of the con- 
trary party are reſolved: Marius and Cinna 
enter the city, which is given up to all the bor- + 
- .. rors of the war. Death of 'the Conſul Octavius. 
Death ef the two brothers L. and C. Cz/ar, 
and of the Craſſi, father" and ſon. Death of 
tbe orator M. Antonius; Catulus, and Merula. 
Hlierrible faugbter at Rome. Cornutus ſaved 
by his ſlaves. Hu manity of the Roman People. 
Lenity of Sertorius. New cruelties of Marius. 
His death. Scævala wounded with a dagger 
_ 1 at the funeral of Marius. Reflection upon the 
charatter of Marius, and bis fortune. Re- 
lection upon the Cari f e. ung: 
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SEC T. EL 


e and nobility of Mithridates. 3 
the pretended preſage of his fuiure greatn 15 
. He is expoſed in bis Og to the plots of hi 
guardians. They turn to his advantage. His 
cruelty. He was a great Eater and Drinzer. 

His ambition and firſt conqueſts. Actual State 

of Afia Minor. Mithridates meditates long 

Dis ſcheme of war with the Romans, He 

divides Paphlagonia with Nicomedes. After 

baving extirpated the race of the Kings of 
Cappadocia, he puts one of his ſons in paſſeſſion 
of that Kingdom. Competitor oppoſed by Ni- 
comedes to the ſon of Mithridates. The Senate 
having offered the Cappadotians libertyg they 
cCbooſe rather to have a King, and elect Ariobar- 

-  Zanes, who is put into poſſeſſion by SyIla, and 
then dethroned by Trgranes. Nicomedes, ſon 
of Nicomedes Phi! opater, ts dethroned by Mi- 

. thridates. Aguillius is ſent by the. Senate to 

reinſtate the dethroned Kings. Mithridates 

forms. a, powerful league againſt the Romans. 

| Nicomedes is engaged by Aquillius to make: an 

incurſion into the territories of Mithridates. 

The latter ſends complaints to Rome. Ambi- 
gucus anſwer to the Romans. Mitbridates 
dietbrones Ariobatzanes. He ſends a new \Em- © 
 baſſy to the Roman Generals, appealing to the 
© deciſion of the Senate. _ The Roman Generals 

. aſſemble three armies, to reinſtate. Ariobarzanes * 

| 400 defend Nicomedes, | Forces of Mithrigates. 

Nicomedes is ee 5 the: Generals of Mi- 

73 thridates. 


CONTENTS. 
thridates. Aquillius is alſo overcome. The 
whole c remains open to Mithridates, who 
gains the affection of the People by his lenity 
and liberality. Speech of Mithridates to bis 

All Afia Minor ſubmits to him, He 
| takes Oppius the Roman General priſoner : then 
Aquillius, whom be treats with indignities, 
and upon whom be inflifts a cruel puniſhment. 
He marries Monima, The Senate and People 
ef Rome declare againſt him. He cauſes four- 
| ſeore thouſaud Romans to be maſſacred in one 
day. Rutilius eſcapes. Horrid calumny- of 
Theophanes againſt Rutilius. Only the Rhodians 
continue faithful to the Romans. Mithridates 
befieges Rhodes in perſon, and is obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege. To remarkable circumſtances 
of bis charafter, Meaſures which be takes 
for puſhing the war, and invading Greece, 
Hiſtory of Ariſtion the Sophiſt, who makes 
 Mitthridates maſter of Athens. Bruttius Sura 
cbecks the pride of Mithridates. _ 56 
K SES M. 
Fylla goes to Greece. Suppoſed omen of the Bad 
ſucceſs of Mithridates. Sylla forms the ſiege of 
Athens. He plunders the temples of Olympia, 
Epidaurus, and Delphi. Compariſon between 
the condut?# of Sylla and that of the ancient © 
Roman Generals. Inveftives of the Athe- 
mans againſt Sylla and his wife. Vigorous 
defence of Archelaus. Famine in Athens. 
Ariſtion regards nothing but diveſting bimſelf, 
and will bearken to no terms of ſurrendering. 

The city is taken by force. Sylla is reſolved at 
Fr to demoliſh it, but ſuffers bimſelf to be diſ- 
faded, Ariſtion is taken in the citadel, and 


\ 


CONTENTS. 


put to death. The Piræeus is taken and burnt. 
Sylla marches againſt the Generals of Mithrj- 
dates. Battle of Cheronea. New army "ſent 
by Mithridates into Greece. It is defeated be- 
fore Orchomenus. Lucullus aſſembles a fleet, 
and enters the Agean Sea. The Teirarchs of 
the Gallo-Grecians put to death by order of 
Mitbridates. The iſle of Chio treated cruelly. 
Revolt of the cities. of Alia, and new crael- 
ties of Mithridates, Negotiation opened by Ar- 
_ chelaus. at an inter vie with Sylla, Flaccus 
land in Greece. His characi er, and that of © 
HFinbria bis Lieutenant. | Miſunderftanding be- 
tween Placrus and Fimbria, and murther of Flac- 
cus.  Sylla advances towards tbe Helleſpont. 
Suſpicion conceived 0 Archelaus.. Anſwer of 
. . Mithridates. Haugbtineß of Sylla. Fimbria 
reduces, Mithridates ta extreme danger. Mi- 
tbridates reſobves to conclude a peace with Sylla. 
Their interview. Sylla juſtifies himſelf to his 
15 7 7 for having made peace with Mithridates. 
© ſues Fimbria, and reduces bim to kill 
A 1 elf. Diſpofitions of Sylla after the vifory. 
He gives his ſoldiers great licence. He lays a 
Ine of twenty thouſand talents upon Aa. 71 he 
. Pirates ravage the coaſts of Ma. Preference 
given by Sylla of the war with Mithridates 
0 his 8 e He a to return 
5, a 54 96 
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PET bankruptcy. Ur 50% law peg V. valerius 
Flaccus. Alteration + 17 the ſpecies of coin. 
Decree to fix them. Fraud of Marius Gra- 
tidianus. Pompey accuſed of peculation on ac- 
count f his father. His charatitr. The 
beauty of his perſon in his youth. He. had pre- 
vented bis father's. army from gui ting him. 
Cenſers, Sylla's letters to the Senate. The 
Sena'e's Deputation to Sylla. 7. he C onſuls 4 
ſemble great forces, Cinna's death. Carbo 
remains ſole Conſul. Carbo is for” " exaing 


Hoſtages from the cities of Italy. Conſtancy of 


Caſtricius, Magiſtrate . of Placentia. Ad- 
ventures of Craſſus. He makes ſome move- 
ments in Spain. Metellus Pius driven out of 
Africa retires to Liguria, and afterwards 
Joins lla. Decree of the Senate for diſband- 
ing all the armies. Preparations of the Con- 
ſuls againſt Sylla. Affection of Sylla's ſoldiers 
for their General. Sylla lands in Italy, and 
4 advances as far as Campania without oppo- 
tion. Defeat of Norbanus. The capitol 
- burnt, Cethegus goes over to Sylla. Treachery of 

Veres to Carbo. Sylla debauches Scipio's army. 
Sertorius goes to Spain. Carbo's ſayings con- 
cerning Sylla. Saying of Sylla 10 Craſſus. 
Pompey, at the age of twenty three, raiſes an 
army of three legions. His firſt viaories. He 
Joins Hlla, who pays bim great honours. An- 
tipathy between Pompey and Craſſus. Mo- 
deſty and deference of Pompey for Metellus 
Pius. 


CONTENT S. 


Pius. Carbo Conſul for tbe third time with 
Marius the younger. The Prætor Fabius is 


Surnt in his palace at Utica. Advantages 


_— 


gained by Sylla's Lieutenants. He makes a 
- treaty with the ſtates of Italy. His confidence. 


Maſſacres decreed by the Conſul Marius, and 


executed by Damaſippius. Death of  Scavola, 
_ the Pontifex Maximus. Battle of Sacriportus, 


in which Marius is defeated by Sylla. Siege 


/ Praneſte. Sylla is received into Rome. In- 


- effefual efforts to ſuccour Præneſte. Vor- 


Bunus and Carbo abandon Italy. Laſt battle 
at the gates of Rome between Fylla and the 


Samnites. Sylla's change of manners. Six 


' thouſand priſoners maſſacred -by his orders. 
Rome filled. with murders.  Proſcription. 


 Catiling's cruelties. Horrible puniſhment of 


Marius Gratidianus. Oppianicus gratifies his 
Private revenge under the colour of the. pr * 


ſcription. Cato, at fourteen years of age, is 


For killing Sylla. Cæſar proſcribed, and ſaved 
y be interceſſion of powerful friends. Sylla*s 
words upon that occafion. End of the ſiege 
© 'of Præneſte. Young Marius's death. © Sylla 
aſſumes the ſurname f Happy. Maſſacre 
executed . ty Sylla- in Præneſte. Cities pro- 
* ſcribed, ſold, and demoliſhed by Sylla. Pompey 
is ſent into Sicily to purſue the remains of the \ 


' conquered party. Carbo's | death. Death of 


© Soranus. Leniiy of. Pompey. Gener:/ity of 
- - Sthenius. Pompey's entirely. laudable conduf? 
wigs Slaps: ee 


* 


142 
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_ Sylla cauſes himſelf 10 be nominated Difator. | 
Unlimited power given bim. He appears in 
5 #h W N Public 


C. ON TE N-.T S8. | 
publick attended in the miſt terrible manner. 
' He cauſes Lucretius Ofella to be W - 
in the Forum, fer ſtanding for - the Confulſhip 
" contrary to his order. He triumphs over 
Mitbridales. Sylla's Laws. He weakens and 

depreſſes the 'Tribungſbip. © He | augments the 
tncloſure of the city. He ſells. the eftates of 
the proſcribed in'a Hramital manner. God. 
© 2oill fa bad Poet rewarded by Sylla. ' Sylla 
a man of pleaſure. Craſſus en Bim ſelf 
with the eftates of the proſeribed. Product 
ariſing from the ſale of theſe eftates to the pub- 
lick Treaſury. Affair of Sex. Rofeius. Be- 
© ginnings of Cicero. His birth. His fuft 
- fudies, He is admired fram thenceforth. 
- His application on quitting the Schools : Pbi- 
loſophy : Law « Exerciſes proper for Elo- 
| e. He is ' charged with ihe cauſe _of 
Sex. Roſcius, and pleads it with abundance 
- of courage and liberty. Hle makes. a voya 2755 | 
ino Afia. Grief of Apollonius Malo on 

\ arcount, He practiſes Action with Roſcins the 
Comedian. Death of Norbanus. Taking» of 
Nola and Volaterra. Pompey is ſent wo 
Africa againſt Domitius. 2 ad ven- 
ture, that retards bim ſome days. Batile, in 
which Domitius is defeated and killed. Pum- 
Dey carries the war into Numidia. Sylla re- 
calls him, Emotion f Pompey's ſoldiers on 
that occaficn. Surname of Great given him 
by Hylla, who however refuſes him a Triumph. - 
Bold ſaying of Pompey. His triumph. Sylla 
at the ſame time. Conſul and Didlator. Ex- 
ceeding gratitude of Metellus to the author of 
bis father's re. eſtabliſpment. Murena's Tri- 
wmph, and account of the war he had made 


with Mitbridates. Mitbridates puts an end 


c ON ENT 


** 
0 . revolt of the "People of Cle rte 
- them bis ſon for King: and then kills bim. 
. 'Octafion of Murena s declaring war againſt 
a Eee I Inconſiderable events of that 
1 End of. the war. Verres, Dolabellas 
10 . e Proconſul of Cilicia. He is for 
l.aling away the daughter of Philodamus: and 
 - afterwards. cauſes Philodamus himſelf and bis 
ſon to be condemned to die. Ten thouſand 
Slaves made free by Sylla. Lands diſtributed 
10 ibe officers and foldiers - of \ twehy-three 
\ legtons. Sylla abdicates the DiBatorſoip. Re- 
fections upon that event. Ceremony of the ab- 
dication. : Sylla is inſulted by 4 young man. 
He reproaches Pompey with having made 2 
pidus Conſul. He gives 4 feaſt of ſrveral 
days to the People. Death of Metella. Sylla 
- marries again with Valeria. Sylla has the 
 lowſy diſeaſe. He gives laws to the inhabitants = 
of Puzzuohk. © He works upon the Memoirs of 
is life till two days before his death. His 
_ » vill. Laſt violence of Sylla. He dies. Re- 
Nliection upon the ſurname of Fortunate afſumed 
INS W e 
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Salluft's Hier loft. Sylla's exempl Mat to 
liberty. Charafter of P 'S ambition, Le- 
pidus undertakes to raiſe the conquered party. 
Idea of his charatfter and conduct. Diſcourſe 
, Lepidus to the People. Reflection upon his 
ſebeme. Canale and all the per fots of worth 


w_ 


— 


CONTENTS. 


\ Oppoſe bim. Lepidus aſſembles troops, and puts 


Bim ſelf at their. head. Accommodation con- 
cluded with bim. Jie returus à ſecond time 
with troops againſt Rome, and demands a ſe- 
cond Conſulſpip. Speech of Philippus againſt 
Tepidus. Catulus and Pompey give Lepidus 
battle, and gain the victory. Election of Con- 


f ſfuls. Pompey cauſes Brutus, the father of him 


obo killed Ceſar, to be lain. Lepidus de- 
feated a ſecond time, goes to Sardinia, and dies. 
Moderation of the wiftorious party. Pompey 
is ſent into Spain againſt Sertorius. Fiſtory of 
_ the war with. Sertorius traced from its origin. 
Sertorius ſets out for Italy, and goes to Spain. 


Hue ſtren gibens himſelf there, and particularly 


'. gains the affeftion of the People. Annius, ſent 
_ by Sylla, drives him out of Spain, and obliges 
Him to keep the ſea. Sertorius conceives thoughts 
of returning to the fortunate iſlands. He goes to 

Africa. He is invited by the Luſitan ans to 
Pu bimſeif at their bead. Great qualities of 
_. Sertorius. Idea of bis exploits in Spain. Me. 
zellus Pius ſent againſt bim, experiences great 
3 difficulties. He undertakes a fiege, which Ser- 
lorius obliges him to raiſe. Great ſucceſſes of 

Sertorius. His addreſs in commanding the Bar- 
barians. Hind of Sertorius. He diſciplines, 
and gives laws to the Spamards. He takes 
care of the education of the children of the 
principal families. Incredible attachment of 
the Spaniards to lim. He reſerves all the 
rights of Sovereignty to the Romans. His 
5 nts for bis country; and for bis mother. 
e troops of Perperna force their leader to 
Join Sertorius. He correas the blind impetuo- 
"ſity of the Barbarians by a comical, bus in- 
\ Prudtive, Veto. He ſubdues lbe Characita- 
nians 


( 


CONTENTS. 


nians ty an ingenious frata gem. Pompey ar- 
rives in Spain. He is baſſied before the city of 
Laurona. Action of juſtice of Sertorius. Win- 


Lier quarters. Le armies take the field. Me- 
tellus gains à great battle over Hirtulejus. 
Batile of Sucrona between Sertorius and Pom- 


pey. Saying of Sertorius upon Metellus and 
' Pompey. Sertorius's hind loft and found again. 
Good intelligence between Metellus and Pompey. 
General Action between Sertorius on one ſide, 
and Metellus and Pompey on the other. Ser- 


© torius diſmiſſes bis troops, who reaſſemble ſoon 


© after. Immoderate joy of Metellus on the oc- 
caſion of bis pretended victory over Sertorius. 
Pomp and luxury ef the feaſts given bim. 

He ſets à price upon the head of Sartorius. 
-  Metellus and Pompey, harraſſed and fatigued 
' by Sertorius, retire into very remote quarters. 
 Mithridates ſends an Embaſſy to Sertorius, to 
| af his alliance. Haug hty anſwer of Sertorius. 
* Sur prixe of Mithridaten. The alliance is con- 
dcluded. Threatning letter of Pompey to the 


2% nl Senate, who ſends him money. Perpern cabals 


+ againſt Sertorius. Deſertion and treaſon pu- 


” Wiſhed with rigour. | Cruelty of  Sertorius in 


' 'reſpet?* to the children, whom be cauſed to be 


Is age up at Oſca. Reflection of Plutarch 


on that bead.” ' Conſpiracy of Perperna againſt 
tze life of S:rtorius.' Perperna becomes head 
e the party. He is defeated: by Pompey, who 

©. cauſes bim to be killed without vouchſafing to 
WA © fee him, and burns all Sertorius's papers. 
Peace reſtored in Spain. T * and 4" 48 
hu: * vier. Lay F635 {$44 
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Aan and complication of facts. Order. in 
which they will be diſtributed. Origin of tbe 
war with Spartacus. Cbaradter of; that Cap- 


tain, and his firſt condition. His fort 9 EM 55 
Augmentation of his forces. Arms grofly made. © 


 Exceſſes into whith the flaves give notwwithſand- 
ing & gartacus. P. Varinius Pretor, defeated by 
Spartacus. Moderation and prudence of Spar- 
tacus in Proſperity. The two Conſuls and a 
 Pretor ſent againſt him. Diviſian between the 
rovelted flaves. Crixus is defeated and killed. 
Vickories gained by Spartacus over the three 
Roman Generals. Three hundred prifoners 
forced to fight as Gladiators to hongur the fu- 
neral of Crixus. Spartacus marches againſt 
Komme. Luxury and bad diſcipline in the Ro- 
man armies. Craſſus the Prator is charged 
with the war againſt Spartacus. His ſeverity. 
He decimates a cobort. He forces Spartacus to 
3 towards the ſtraits of Sicily, Spartacus 
8 ours in vain to paſs over part of bis 
en into Sicily. Craſſus ſhuts bim up in 
Brutlium by lines drawn from ſea to ſea. Spar- 
aens ferces the lines. Terror of Craſſus. He 
gains an advantage that revives bis hopes. 


Neu victory of Craſſus. One of his beutengnts, 
and bis Queſter are defeated. Laſt battle, in 


hich Spartacus is defeated and killed. Vanity 


e Pompey, who having defeated a body of the 


Hing. ſlaves, is for aſcribing the glory of ter- 
minating the war to himſelf. Oration decreed 
to Craſſus —DzTacnep Facts. Varro Lu- 
cullus makes conqueſts in Thrace, and triumphs. 

Otber 3 of Macedonia, who before "had 


CONTENTS. . 
bad made war againſt the Thracians. New 
_ colleftion of the Sibyls verſes made on all fades. 
_ Conteſts concerning the 7 ribuneſhip. Curio, an 
Orator of a ſingular kind. Infraction of Sylla's 
Law againſt the Tribunes. The Tribuneſbip 
_ reinſtated in all its rights by Pompey. Scarcity 
e Proviſions in Rome, whilſt the Pirates were 
| maſters of the ſea. Quæſtorſbip of Cicero. 
 Mortification which he ſuffers on that occaſion. 
_ He chooſes to refide always at Rome. Youth of 
. Czſar. He retires into Aſia. He returns to 
Rome after Sylla's death. He accuſes Dola- 
bella. He returns into Afia, He is taken by 
Pirates, whom he afterwards cauſes to be cru- 
cified. After bis return to Rome, he labours 
to conciliate the favour of the People. He 
unites debauchery with ambition. He conſtant- 
ly purſues the plan of reviving the faction of 
Marits. His Quæſtorſbip in Spain. Effect 
of a ſtatue of Alexander's upon bim. WAR 
OF THE PIRATES. Riſe and progreſs of the 
power of the Pirates. Servilius Iſauricus makes 
war againſt them with ſucceſs, but without de- 
ſtroying them. Command of the ſeas given to 
' the Prætor M. Antonius. He is ſhipwrecked | 
on a cruize on the Iſland of Crete. He dies of 
grief in effett. His eaſy and profuſe diſpoſi- 
tion. The Pirates become more powerful than 
ever. e 
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SECT, I. 


Ane 5 aka of Hl riſes to 10 on the o- 
cafion of a preſent made by Bocchus to the Ro- 
man People, Both are ambitious of command- 
ing the. war againſt Mitbridates. Marius 
is ſupported by P. Sulpicius. That Tribune's 
 charatter. The Senate having given Sylla the 
command of the war againſt Mithridates, Sul- 
picius endeavours to make the People transfer 
it to Marius. Sedition upon that occaſion, 
Marius prevails, and has the employment he de- 
fired conferred upon him by the People. Sylla 
. marches with bis army againſt Rome. Per- 
 Plexity of Marius. Deputations ſent by him to 
- Sylla in the name of the Senate. The latter 
ſeizes. Rome. Marius flies. Sylla prevents 
Nome from being plundered. He reforms the © 
. . government, raiſes the authority of the Senate, 
aud depreſſes that of the People, He cauſes 
Marius, Sulpicius, and ten other Senatbrs to 
bee declared enemies a _y . Sulpicius is 
Vol. X. | taken 


_ CONTENTS. 
taken and killed. Flight of Marius. Sylla's 
moderation. He ſuffers Cinna to be elefled Con- 


ful. Marius's party reſume courage. The Con- 
. ſul Q: Pompeius is killed by bis ſoldiers. Cin- 


na, in order to force Sylla to quit Italy, cauſes | 


him to be accuſed by a Tribune of the People. 
Ile endeavours to have Marius recalled, To 
ſucceed in that view, he undertakes to mingle 


the new citizens with the old tribes, Sedition on 


that occaſion. Cinna is driven out of the city. 

Hie has Sertorius with bim. Cinna is deprived 
of the Conſulſhip, and Merula appointed in bis 
Head. He gains the army, which was in Cam- 
pania. He conciliates the States of Italy to his 
intereſt. Perplexity of the Conſuls. Marius 
returns into Italy, and is received by Cinna. 

They march againff Rome. Pompeius Strabo 


comes at laſt to the aid of Rome, Battle, in 


which one brother kills another. The Sammites 
join Cinna's party. Death of Pompeius Stra- 
bo. Hatred of the publick for him. Marius 
offers Oftavius battle, who dares not accept bis 
defiance. Deputies ſent to Cinna by the Senate. 
Merula abdicates the Conſulſhip. New deputa- 


tien to Cinna. Council beld by Marius and 


Cinna, wherein the deaths of thoſe of the con- 


 trary party are reſolved. Marius and Cinna 


enter the city, which is given up to all the bor- 
rors of war, Death of the Conſul Oftavius, 
Death of the two Brothers L. and C. Czar, 


and of the Craſſi, father and ſon. Death of 


tbe orator M. Antonius, Catulas, and Merula. 
Horrible ſlaughter at Rome. Cornutus ſaved 


by his flaves. Humanity of the Roman Feoj le. 


Lenity of Sertorius. New cruelties of Marius. 
lis dea:ch. Scævola wounded with a dagger 
at can fu gi __ Reflexion upon the 
PLES eee Vhbaracber 


| Cokxxl ius, P OMPEIUS, Conſuls. | 2 
tharafer of Marius, and bis fortune. Re» © 


flexion upon the ftate of Rome. 
L. ConxxzLIus SYLLA. med 
QQ. Poup ius Rurus. Ant. C. 88, 


URING the Conſulſhip of Sylla, the Baris, 
enmity between him and Marius was car- jealouſy of 
ried to the higheſt exceſſes, and became a war 9a ries 
in form. Two years before, ſwords were very %, m_ 
near being drawn upon the occaſion of a pre- gf a prejent 
| ſent made by Bocchus to the Roman People. made H 
It was ſtatues of Victory carrying trophies, and xm: ” 
attended with a group of gold, that repreſented 2 8 
Jugurtha delivered up to Sylla by Bocchus. Plut. in 
Theſe ſtatues were placed in the capitol : which Mar. & 
piqued Marius's jealouſy. He could not ſuffer, Ila. 
that Sylla ſhould aſcribe to himſelf the glory of CI. . 
having terminated the war with the king of 
Numidia, He was for having the ſtatues re- 
moved from the capitol, which Sylla oppoſed. 
The friends of both had already drawn uparound 
theirleaders; and were upon the point of com- 
ing to blows, when the war of the allies, which 
broke out at this juncture, forced the two fac- 
tions to unite, at leaſt for a time, againſt the 
common enemy. „„ „ 
This ill-extinguiſhed fire broke out again as Beth are 
ſoon as the danger was over. A new ſubject ambitious 
engroſſed the thoughts of the two heads of par- 3 5 
ty: this was the command of the war againſt , 3 9 
Mithridates, of which both were ambitious, as again Mi- 
an occaſion of acquiring great glory and riches, thridates. 
without much danger. In Sylla, that deſire - 
had nothing extraordinary, and contrary to re- 
ſon.” He was ſtill in the vigour of life, being 
then nine and forty ; he had lately done great 
of "+ Wa | ſervices 
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Cornttiivs, Poupius, Conſuls; 
ſervices, and ſignalized himſelf exceedingly in a 
difficult, dangerous, and diſagreeable war, In 
a word, he was Conſul, and in that capacity ac- 


. tually General of the Roman armies; fo that he 
had a juſt right to appropriate the firſt and moſt 


glorious province to himſelf, 
Marius had no other titles but his ambition 


and avidity, paſſions that never grew old. He 


could not bear to be conſidered in the common- 
wealth, like thoſe old ruſty arms, to uſe Plu- 
tarch's words, that are never intended for far- 


ther uſe. Having none of the talents that 


| Could diſtinguiſh a citizen in time of peace, 


and deſiring to ſhine at any price whatſoever, he 
languiſhed after war, and did not conſider any 
of the reaſons; that rendered him incapable of 


it for the future. He was then not much leſs 


than ſeventy years old: he was become exceſ- 
ſively groſs and heavy: it was not long ſince he 
had been forced, by the infirmities of age, to 


renounce a neighbouring war,' of which he 


could not ſupport the fatigues. And now he 


ardently deſired to croſs the ſeas, and carry the 


war to the extremities of Aſia. To remove the 
idea himſelf had given of his decay, he went 
every day to the field of Mars to exerciſe 
amongſt the youth, and affected te ſhew, that 
he had fill both agility to handle arms, and vi- 
gour to keep a good feat on horſeback; Some 


applauded him. But (a) the moſt ſenſible pied 
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the blindneſs of a man; who from poor being 4. 


become rich, and from a mean and obſcure birth 
having raiſed himſelf to the higheſt greatneſs, 
did not know how to ſet bounds to his fortune, 
nor enjoy his reputation and opulence in quiet; 
but, as if he had wanted every thing, was 
anxious to tranſport, from the arms of glory 
and triumphs, -a cold and heavy old age into 
Cappadocia, and beyond the Euxine ſea, to 
make war with the Satrapæ of Mithridates. 
He endeavoured to hide this eager deſire under 


a Ipecious pretext, by giving out, that he pro- 


poſed to inſtruct his fon in perſon in the art of 
war. But no body was deceived by that plau- 


ſible diſcourſe: the motive that actuated him 
was known, and every body openly referred 
him to his country-houſe and the coaſt of Ba- 
jæ, to drink the hot waters, and cure his de- 


fluxions. He really had a moſt delightful 
" Ccountry-houſe at Miſenum near Bajæ, adorned 
in a luxurious taſte, that ill ſuited a ſoldier 
roughly educated, and whoſe whole life had 
paſſed in the fatigues and labours of war. 


* 


E 


"Ss, © . 


The advice given Marius was good: but he Marinus 
was far from being inclined to follow it. On- 
the contrary, reſolving to purſue his point with — 
vigour, he drew P. Sulpicius into his intereſt, $þicius. 
| whoſe good conduct hitherto, ſuſtained by his That Tri- 


ſublime talents, had acquired him univerſal 


bune's cba- | 


eſteem; and who, on a ſudden, as if (a) he had N 


grown weary of being happy with virtue, pre- 


cipitated himſelf into the greateſt misfortunes, 


( Quaſi pigeret eum vir - pravus & praceps. | Yell. II. 
tutem ſuarum, & bene con- 18, | 
ſulta ei mal cederent, ſubitd 
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N by making himſelf the moſt furious Tribune of 

es. the People, that had ever been in that office. 

P. Sulpicius was a man, ſays Plutarch, that 

never had an equal for exceſs of wickedneſs: ſo 

that it was not to be enquired whether he ſur- 

xm others in every kind of vice, but in what 

ind of vices he exceeded himſelf, In him were 

united cruelty, impudence, and inſatiable ava- 

rice, without remorſe, ſhame, or the leaſt re- 

gard to appearances. He publicly ſold the free- 

dom of Rome to freedmen and ſtrangers, and 

kept a bank openly in the Forum for ſo infa- 

mous a traffic. He had under him, or to uſe 

the expreſſion in his pay, three thouſand men 

that bore arms; and beſides, never appeared in 

public, but attended by fix hundred young Ro- 

man Knights ready to perpetrate any thing, 

whom he called the Anti-Senate. It is eaſy to 

Judge what. enormous expenſes this muſt have 

coſt him. Accordingly, though he himſelf 

had paſſed a law, that prohibited any Senator 

* Hout to owe more than “ two thouſand drachmas, he 

go/. was found at his death to be three + millions in 

T et, debt. In a word, to paint him at once, we 

ferling. have only to call to mind what kind of man 

| Saturninus had been. Sulpicius made him his 

The Senate Hero, except that he judged him too timid and 

Eaving , circumſpect. Such was the Tribune that Ma- 
de rius called in to his aid. | Ba: 

mandef The command of the war againſt Mithridates 

the war had been conferred on Sylla by the Senate, with 

a orders to ſet out as ſoon as he ſhould have clear- 

TT ed Campania of ſome troops of Samnites, that 

Sulpicius continued in poſſeſſion of Nola, and its neigh- 

exdeavours bourhood, He had already joined his army, 

to NN le and was ſucceſsfully employed in purſuing that 

duft i remainder of rebels. Marius and Sulpicius be. 

to Marius. 1 lieved 
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lieved his abſence a favourable occaſion for de- A. R. 66f. 
priving him by the People of the employment, * 
which the Senate had given him. But it was 
neceſſary to begin by conciliating the favour of 
the multitude. Accordingly, without ſnewing 
immediately what they aimed at, Sulpicius pro- 
ed a law, that, if it paſſed, would render 
im abſolutely maſter in the Aſſemblies of the 
People. The deſign of it was, to diſtribute the 
new citizens into all the Tribes. This law ſer 
the whole city in a flame. The old citizens, 
with Q. Pompeius at their head, oppoſed an in- 
ſtitution, that deprived them of all power and | 
authority, to the utmoſt, Sulpicius was not 
of a character to recede. He had lived till now 
in great union with Pompeius. But on this oc- 
caſion that friendſhip. changed into extreme en- 
mity: things were ſoon carried to the utmoſt 
violences; and Sylla was obliged to return to 
Rome to ſupport his collegue, who found him- 
ſelf under the moſt perplexing difficulties. 
The two Conſuls having joined, conferred 9, % ,. 
together, and conceived that they had found an gha occa- 
aſſured expedient for eluding the fury of the. 
Tribune without noiſe or effort. They pub- 
| liſhed a decree, to prohibit all Aſſemblies of 
the People and public deliberations, for ſeveral 
days; in a word, to introduce a general ceſſa» 
tion of buſineſs, as was the cuſtom on feſtival 
days: theſe are Appian's words. Their view 
was to gain time, and to proceed calmly in com- 
poſing the affair. PL. 5 
But Sulpicius did not give them leiſure for 5 
that; whilſt they were * haranguing the multi: 


— 


* [t was allowed to ba- permitted to proceed to thein. | 
rangue the People on feflival- ſuffrages. 55 
days, though they were nit + pe. 0 

„ tude 


8 _ Coxntztivs, Pop Ius, Conſuls. 
4. C. g tude before the temple of Caſtor, che Tribune 
appeared with his guard armed with daggers 
under their robes, and with orders to ſpare no 
body, not even the Conſuls. He attacked their 
_ decree as unjuſt, and inſiſted upon its being im- 
mediately revoked. On the oppoſition of the 
Conſuls a dreadful tumult aroſe; the followers 
of Sulpicius drew their daggers: \ many of the 
citizens were killed upon the ſport, and amongſt 
others the Conſul Pempeius's fon, who was at 
the ſame time Sylla's ſon-in-law, The Conſuls 
in ſo great a danger endeavoured te fly : and 
Q Pompeius in effect found means to eſcape. 
As for Sylla, it is certain that he entered Ma- 
rius's houſe. - But the friends of the latter ſay, 
that he entered it of himſelf as an Aſylum to 
take refuge there, and that Marius had the ge- 
neroſity to cauſe him to be conducted out 
through a , back-door. Sylla related the fact 
quite Gifferently 3 in his memoirs. He affirmed, 
that Sulpicius having cauſed him to be ſurround- 
ed by his people, with naked ſwords in their 
— he had in that manner conducted him 
to Marius's houſe: and that after ſuch a delibe- 
ration, as could be held in the like circum- 
ſtances, he had beer compelled to return to the 
Forum, to annul his decree, and thereby leave 
the Tribune at liberty to make the people deli- 
berate upon the law he propoſed. However it 
were in reſpect to theſe different accounts, of 
which the firſt ſeems the moſt probable, Sylla 

: immediately quitted Rome, and went to 
3 himſelf at the head he'd his ary, which He had | 

prevails left in Campania. 

and bas the Sulpicius continving maſter of the field of 
5 battle, cauſed his law to paſs: and immediately 
a cars unveiling the ſecret motive of his whole con. 
en bim. a * + | duct 


Conxkrivs, Pomyz1vs, Conſuls. 
duct, he propoſed to the people to give Marius 4. K ir 
the command of the war againſt Mithridates. r 
The thing met with no difficulty; and even the 
troops actually under Sylla's command were gi- 
ven to him; ſo that Marius inſtantly diſpatched 
two legionary Tribunes, to take poſſeſſion of 
the command of that army in his nam. 

But Sylla was not ſo docile as his rival ima- S 
gined : and reſolved to defend his right with * arches 
force. This plan carried him a great Way. wm * 

The e of the people annulled his ti- ga⁰ 
tle, which was the decree of the Senate. He Rome. 
could not retain the command, whilſt that de- 
liberation ſhould ſubſiſt. His adverſaries, who 
were the authors of it, ruled all things in Rome. 

Nothing leſs therefore, was the queſtion, than 
to march againſt Rome with his army. The 
conſequences did not terrify him; — indeed 
the unjuſt and violent conduct of the oppoſite 

faction ſupplied him with plauſible pretexts for 
aſſuring himſelf, that he was going not ſo much 

to attack his country, as to deliver it from op- 

preſſion. But he apprehended that his ſoldiers 

would be ſtartled at ſo new and unheard of a 

deeſign, which, at firſt ſight, muſt naturally in- 
ſpire them wich borror. Tie therefore, aſſem- 

bled them, and by giving them an account of 
; the violence done him at Rome, and the injuſ- 

tice now intended to be added by depriving him 

of a command conferred by the Senate, and to 

which he had a right as Conſul. He afterwards 

intereſted themſelves in his cauſe, by inſinuating, 
that, if Marius was charged with this war, 

they had reaſon to fear, he ſhould prefer other 
troops to them, and thereby deprive them of 
the occaſion of ee, chemſelves with the 
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A. R. 664, This diſcourſe was received with applauſe. 


Ant. C. 88. 


However Sylla was afraid to expreſs the deſign 
he had formed in clear terms, and contented 
himſelf with recommending to them, to hold 
themſelves in readineſs to execute the orders, 
which it ſhould be neceſſary to give them in 


the preſent ſituation of affairs. The ſoldiers 


Pe: plexity 


perfectly comprehended his meaning, and cried 


out, that he ſhould lead them directly to Rome, 
and they would cauſe juſtice to be done him. 


This was what Sylla expected: the thing was 
reſolved and executed that moment; and then, 
for the firſt time, a Roman Conſul was ſeen 
marching againſt Rome with an army. Marius's 
Tribunes having preſented themſelves were 
ſtoned to death. However all the General offi- 
cers, that ſerved under Sylla, abandoned him to 
a man, out of reſpect for the name of their 
country, and not being able to reſolve to turn 
its own arms againſt it. Only his Quæſtor 
continued with him. 

Marius and Sulpicius having received advice 
of the death of the two T ribunes, uſed repri- 
ſals upon Sylla's friends at Rome. Thus both 
fides croſſed each other; and whilſt ſome quit- 
ted Sylla's camp to return to the city, others fled 
from the city to ſeek refuge in it. 

But theſe repriſals did not advance Marius's 


ef Marius. affairs, who was in a cruel perplexity. Sylla 


Deputati- 
eas [cent by 
him to 


advanced at the head of ſix legions, amounting, 
to thirty thouſand foot, and fix thouſand horſe. 


Hlla in the He was allo ſupported by his Collegue, who 
zame of the had quitted his retreat to join him, thereby unit- 


Senate, 


ing the whole authority of the Conſulſhip. 
Though Pompeius had brought with: him only 


his name, that was no inconſiderable reinforce- 


ment: and Sy lla laid ſo much ſtreſs upon this 
concert 


* 
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concert between them, that he aſcribed it in his A4. 

Memoirs to the protection of the gods, and that 
ſingular good fortune which attended all his un- 

dertakings. Marius had the Senate for him, 

which he actually in a manner kept in captivi- 

ty. For that body then made little or no re- 

ſiſtance againſt violence, and almoſt always fub- 

mitted to the yoke of the ſtrongeſt. Accord- 

ingly he made the Senate ſend deputation upon 

deputation to Sylla; at firſt to demand what 

motive induced him to advance in that manner 

with an army againſt Rome; and afterwards to 

forbid him to do ſo. Sylla contented himſelf 

with anſwering ſuch as queſtioned him, that he 

was going to deliver his country from the ty- 

rants, that oppreſſed it. But the Prætors, Bru- 

tus and Servilius, who were charged with more 

ſevere orders, having undertaken to ſpeak with 

haughtineſs and a tone of Authority, Sylla's ſol- —. 

diers, who perfectly knew how to ſet them at 

work, and concealed his game under their emo- 
tions, fell upon them, broke their faſces, put 

their Lictors to flight, and ſtripped themſelves 

of their Robes ( Prezextz-) fo that the Prætors 

thought themſelves very happy in eſcaping with 

their lives; denouncing at Rome, by the ſad 
condition in which they appeared, the fury of 

the ſoldiery and the extreme danger of the city. - 

Marius was therefore under the neceſſity of 

having recourſe to prayers: and new Deputies 

were ſent from the Senate to implore Sylla to 

advance no farther with his troops againſt the 

city, and to wait till ſome method of reconci- 

liation ſhould be found ; promiſing him at the 

ſame time that he ſhould have reaſon to be ſatiſ- 

fied. He declared that he was diſpoſed to act 

as they deſired, and even in the preſence of the 

RNs... | Deputies, 
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Sylla ſcixes 


Rome. 
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2+ Deputics, ordered the proper officers to mark 
out a camp. But, with a perfidy, not excuſable, 
even in a war with a ſtranger, the Deputies 
bad no ſooner turned their backs, than he con- 
tinued his march, and arrived before Rome at 
an inſtant, when he was leaſt expected. 

As he appeared as an enemy he was received 
as ſuch by the inhabitants, and beſides the ſol- 
diers, - whom Marius and Sulpicius had been 
able to aſſemble in haſte, the whole multitude 
getting upon the houſe- tops, poured ſuch an 
hail of ſtones and tiles upon Sylla's troops, as 
prevented them from advancing, Sylla upon 
that made no difficulty of crying out to his 

ople to ſet fire to the houſes, and himſelf, ta- 


| king a lighted torch in his hand ſet them the ex- 


ample; at the ſame time he ordered his archers 


to diſcharge their fire- arrows: acting, ſays Plu- 


tarch (a), like a madman, who had loſt his 
ſenſes, and ſuffered himſelf to be abſolutely 


ſwayed by paſſion, as forgetting his friends, re- 


Marius 


Hic. 


Us kwea, C by 2 ouſyi- 


lations, and adherents; he had no thoughts but 
of his enemies, and employed fire which can 
make no diſtinction between the innocent and 
the guilty. ; 

Marius had not ſufficient forces to oppoſe an 
army. He made the utmoſt efforts: he called 
in to his aid both the citizens that were in the 
houſes, and even the llaves, to whom he pro- 
miſed liberty. But all was in vain; and only 
three ſlaves ſuffered themſelves to be tempted 
by his promiſes. He therefore retired to the 
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Capitol: and ſeeing that he was upon the point 2 

of being forced there, he quitted the city with 

Sulpicius and ſome others, leaving Sylla victo- 

tious. This was the firſt battle in form fought 

in Rome between the citizens; no longer in 

the manner of a tumultuous ſedition, but to the 

ſound of trumpets, and with enſigns flying as 

between enemies, 

Sylla uſed moderation with his victory. $y/la pre- 

When maſter of the city he ſaved it from being vente 

plundered; and having obſerved ſome ſoldiers mo _ 

who pillaged contrary to his orders, he cauſed %% 

them to be puniſhed that inſtant, and upon the 

ſpot. He planted guards in all the important 

poſts; and himſelf and his Collegue paſſed the 

whole night, in viſiting all the quarters, to pre- 

vent the terror of ſome, and the boldnels of 

others from occaſioning any diſorder. | 

| He did not content himſelf with having put Sy/la re- 

an End to the troubles excited by Marius: he erm, tbe 

reſolved to prevent ſuch as might revive in the 57 
ſequel, and by reforming the government, to %, 7b, an- 

* ſecure, if poſſible, the tranquillity of the Com- 2bority of 


monwealth. The plan, which he followed in de Senate, 


this reformation, was to exalt the authority of ora bryrn 


that of the 


the Senate and Nobility, and to diminiſh the paple. 
power of the People, whoſe temerity and ca- 
price had long occaſioned ſuch great calamities, 
He therefore aſſembled the People, and after 
having deplored the fad neceſſity, to which the 
injuſtice of his enemies had reduced him, he 
deplored the unhappineſs of the Commonwealth 
given up as: a prey to perverſe men, who by 
flattering the multitude for their own intereſt, 
frequently ſeduce them to take meaſures moſt 
repugnant to the publick good. To remedy 

this inconvenience, which drew ſo many others 

11 | Z | after 
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after it, he firſt revived an ancient cuſtom̃, 
which had been aboliſhed for ſome ages, and 
decreed, that nothing ſhould be propoſed to the 


People, that had not firſt been deliberated and 


approved by the Senate. In the ſecond place, 
he made another very important change, which 
was, that for the future the People; inſtead of 
voting by Tribes, ſhould vote by Centuries; 


The difference was great. The diviſion of the 


Tribes having been made according to the 
quarters of the city, or diſtricts of the country 
inhabited by the citizens, every thing was-con- 


founded in them, the noble with the mean, the 


rich with the poor: and as the number of the 


latter is always the greateſt, the mean people 


bore the ſway in the Tribes. On the contrary 


the diſtribution by Centuries, had the difference 


of the riches each perſon poſſeſſed for its foun- 


dation: and that diſtribution had been managed 


in ſuch a manner, that the rich alone formed a 


majority of Centuries, and conſequently had 


more voices than the whole multitude of the 


. 
The changes introduced by Sy lla already ve- 
much leſſened the authority of the Tribunes. 
He made ſtill further breaches in it, which Hiſ- 


tory has not circumſtantiated. But it was du- 


ring his Dictatorſhip, that he gave the Tribu- 
nitian Power the greateſt blow, as we ſhall ſay 
in its place. e 
And laſtly, he cauſed to be cancelled and an- 
nulled, as contrary to the Laws, all the De- 
crees Sulpicius had paſſed ſince the vacation 
preſcribed by the Conſuls, and thereby reinſta- 
ted himſelf in full and legal poſſeſſion of the 
command of the war againſt Mithridates. 


It 


Coxkxxllus, PowPelus,' Conſuls. 
- It now only remained for Sylla to ſatiate his 


pal adherents, enemies to their country. Every , F. 


thing trembled before the Conſul. However razor: to 


Q. Scævola the Augur, father-in-law of young # declared 


. 11 c enemies of 
Marius, ventured to oppoſe him. He at firſt ©" 2 


refuſed to give his opinion. Then, as Sylla 


urged it, that venerable old man being forced Max. III. 


to explain himſelf, did ſo with all poſſible cou- 


Valer. 
8. 


rage and conſtancy: - Neither theſe ſoldiers, ſaid 


he, with whom you have ſurrounded the Senate, 
nor your menaces frighten me. Do not think that 


to preſerve the feeble remains of a languiſhing life, 


and of a blood frozen in my veins, I can declare 
Marius an enemy to Rome, by whom 1 remember, 
that the city of Rome, and all Italy have been pre- 
| ſerved. Scævola's example was admired, but 
it found no followers. The decree of the Se- 
nate was conformable to the Conſul's propoſal, 
and it was, That the two Marii, Sulpicius, 
P. Cethegus, Junius Brutus, the two Granii, 
« Albinovanus, Lætorius, Rubrius, and two 
«others expreſly mentioned, but whoſe names 


« are not come down to us, for having excited 


na ſedition, made war upon the Conſuls, and 
„% called in the ſlaves to liberty, were declared 
enemies of the publick ; that in conſequence 


2 all perſons ſnould be permitted to fall upon, 


« kill, or bring them to the Conſuls; and 
„ that their eſtates ſhould be confiſcated.” It 
appears, that there were alſo rewards promiſed 
to ſuch as ſhould bring in their head. But it 
is not ſaid, that this promiſe was incluced in the 
. decree of the Senate. 1 


To 


* 
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A e 6:4 To execute this bloody reſolution, Sy lla diſ- 

Salhicius i; patched ſoldiers in purſuit of thoſe he had juſt 

taten and cauſed to be condemned. Sulpicius ſoon fell 

killed. into their hands, having been diſcovered by one 

of his ſlaves. The head of that unfortunate 

Tribune was brought to Rome, and ſet up on 

the Tribunal of harangues; a ſad preſage, ſays 

Velleius, of the proſcription, that followed ſoon 

after. For the reſt, Sylla on this occaſion did 

an act of juſtice. As in the decree he publiſh- 

ed to notify the reſolution of the Senate, he 

had promiſed liberty to ſuch, ſlaves, as. ſhould 

diſcover any of the perſons nominated. in it, the 

traitor who had delivered up Sulpicius was de- 

clared free : but immediately, with the hat, the 

ſymbol of liberty, and the reward of his crime, 

he was, by Sylla's order, thrown down the 
Tarpejan rock. | 

Flight of As to Marius, the circumſtances of his flight 

Marius would ſupply matter for a very entertaining ſto- 

1 m ry, On quitting Rome, all who accompanied 

ar. him, having diſperſed, he retired with his ſon 

toa country-houſe which he had near Lanuvi- 

um. His deſign was, to gain the coaſt, and to 

quit Italy. But, as he had no proviſions, he 

| ſent his ſon to an eſtate of his father-in-law 

Scævola's, which was in the-neighbourhood, in 

order that he might get there all that was ne» 

ceſſary for the voyage. Whilſt young Marius 

was making his preparations, the night paſſed; 

and it being Light, horſemen were perceived 

afar off, who ſuſpecting an houſe ſo nearly al- 

lied to Marius, were advancing thither to ſearch 

it. But Scævola's farmer or ſteward, as faithful 

as his maſter was generous, hid the fugitive in a 

waggon full of beans; and driving it towards 

Rome, paſſed through thoſe, who were ſeekx- 


ing 
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ing Marius, and ſuffered him to. go on without 4. * 6 


the leaſt ſuſpicion of the fact. In this manner 


young Marius entered the city, and the very 


ouſe of his wife, where, having provided him- 
ſelf with every thing he wanted, he happily 


quitted Rome : and with regard only to him- 


elf, got to me ſea, embarked, and arrived in 
Africa. | 

His father was not o fortunate. From his 
firſt place of retreat, where he could not re- 
main long undiſcovered, he went to Oſtia; and 


there finding a veſſel, which one of his friends 
had Leet cg he went on board with Granius, 
on- in-la w. This bark ſeems to have been 


his 
a very ſmall one, and perhaps was a kind of 


packet- boat“, with which Marius coaſted along * Plutarch 
the ſhore, having at firſt a fair wind. But the 44 it 
wind ſoon freſhening, the fea became tempeſ- **? 28 


tuous; and the mariners finding it difficult to 
work the veſſel, and apprehending it could not 
reſiſt the ſtorm, reſolved to land. Marius for- 
bade it, becauſe they were near Terracina, 


where he had a * enemy, called Gemi- 


nius. In a word, the bad weather not ceaſing, 
and Marius beſides being violently ſea-ſick, 
which is common with thoſe not much accuſ- 
tomed to that element, he was obliged to give 
way to neceſſity, and way landed with all his 
company. 

They did not know what to do, nor whither 
to turn themſelves. Every thing was againſt 
them: the land, where they apprehended being 
ſurprized by the enemy; the ſea, becauſe it 
continued ſtormy. To meet any body, was 
matter of dread; and not to do ſo, was to 
want an abſolutely neceſſary aid; for their pro- 
1 wele en and they began to ſuffer 

Vor. X. C from 
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+ from hunger. In this diſtreſs, they perceived 
ſome ſhepherds, to whom they went to aſk 
ſome relief. But thoſe poor people had nothing 
to give them; only knowing Marius, they 
adviſed him to fly as ſoon as poſſible, becauſe 
they had ſeen horſemen a little before in queſt 
of him. He therefore quitted the high road, 
and went into a thick wood, where he 
the night very indifferently, and the more ſo, 
as thoſe that were with him were tormented 
with hunger, and in conſequence much out of 
humour. As for him, though weak, and ex- 
hauſted with want and ſatigue, he had ſtill ſpi- 
rit enough to encourage others. He exhorted 
the companions of his flight not to renounce 
his laſt remaining hope, for which he reſerved 
himſelf : that was a ET Conſulſhip, which 
he pretended the Fates had certainly decreed him, 
And on this occaſion he related to them a fact, or 
a fable, better adapted than the beſt reaſons to 
inſpire confidence in ſuperſtitious minds. 
He told them, that when he was a child, 
he ſaw an eagle's neſt falling, and catched it in 
the ſkirts of his robe; that there were young 
eagles in it: and that his father and mother 
having conſulted the Augers upon that event, 
which ſeemed a prodigy to them, they were 
anſwered, that their ſon ſhould be the moſt il- 
luſtrious of mankind, and ſhould poſleſs the 
ſupreme authority ſcven times. However this 


Plin. X. z. fact may be, of which the naturaliſts conteſt 


the poſſibility, affirming that eagles never breed 
more than two young ones at a time, or three 
at moſt, we know what to conclude in reſpect 
to ſuch pretended omens, the baits of impoſ- 
tors, and amuſement of fools. But Marius had 
great faith in them, and it is certain, that 9 

| 4 
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his flight, and greateſt extremities, he often 4. c, 664: 
ſpoke of the ſeventh: Conſulſhip, to which he Am. 6. . 

Was deſtined by the gods. Deng 


Whilſt he wandered with his troops of fugi- 
tives upon the ſea-ſide, not being far from 
Minturnæ, a place ſituated at the mouth of the 
Liris “, they perceived a troop of horſemen » Garigli. 
coming towards them. At the ſame time calt- ane. 
ing their eyes towards the ſea, they faw two 
merchant-ſhips, their only reſource in fo, ex- 
treme a danger. Every one made the beſt of 
their way towards the fea, threw thetnſetves in- 
to it, and endeavoured to gain the two veſſels 
by ſwimming. Granius with ſome others got 
to one of thoſe ſhips, and in it to the Ifle of 
Faaria ||. Marius was old and heavy: and || Iſchia. 
it was not without great difficulty, that two 
ſlaves kept him above water to the other veſſel, 
into which he was received. In the mean time 
the horſemen arrived on the ſhore, and called 
out to the mariners, either to land Marius, or 
throw him over-board, and go on where they 
pleaſed. Marius weeping, implored the pity 
of the maſters of the ſhip. who, after ſome de- 
liberation, much perplexed and uncertain how 
to act, at length, moved by the tears of fo il- 
luſtrious a ſuppliant, anſwered the horſemen, 
that they would not deliver up Marius ;. upon 
which they retired in a great rage. 1 8 

Marius believed himſelf out of danger. He 
did not know that he was deſtined to ſuffer 
more cruel difficulties than he had hitherto ex- 
perienced, and to have a nearer view of death. 
Accordingly the generoſity of thoſe, who had 
given him an aſylum in their ſhip, was not of 
long duration: they were ſeized with fear, not 
having approached the land, caſt anchor at the 
3 ; C 2 mouth 
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40. mouth of the Liris. They then propoſed land- 
ing to him, in order to make a ſhort repoſe af- 
ter ſuch long fatigues. Marius, who diſtruſted 
nothing, conſented to it. He was carried aſhore 
to a-place where there was graſs. But whilſt he 
continued there at eaſe, without any thoughts of 
impending misfortune, he ſaw the ſhip weigh an; 
chor on a ſudden, and ſet ſail. Thoſe merchants 
like the generality of mankind, were neither 
wicked enough to do ill, nor good enough to do 
well, at the hazard of danger. They had been 
Rd to deliver up Marius, but they did 
not believe it ſafe to preſerve him. 

In what a deplorabie ſtate was Marius, when 
he ſaw himſelf upon the ſhore alone, without 
aid, without defence, and abandoned by all the 
world! He however did not abandon himſelf ; 
he got up; and as the Liris, which in that 
place overflows the lands, forms marſhes, with 
incredible fatigue he croſſed ditches full of wa- 
ter, and muddy grounds, and at length came 
to a poor wood-cleaver's cottage. He threw 
himſelf at his feet, and conjured him to ſave a 
man, who, if he eſcaped danger, would reward 
him beyond his hopes. The peaſant, whether 
he knew him, or was ſtruck with the loftineſs 
and majeſty of his appearance, which his mis- 
fortunes had not effaced, anſwered, that if he 
only wanted reſt, he might find it in his cot- 
tage; but if he fled from enemies, he would 
ſhew him a ſafer retreat. Marius having ac- 
cepted the laſt offer, tlie man conducted him to 
a hollow place near a marſh, where he covered 
him with leaves, reeds, and ruſhes. 

May I be allowed here to deſire the reader to 
conſider Marius attentively in the deplorable 
ſtare we ſee him at this moment? What might 


then 
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then be his thoughts? How much ought he to 4. R. 664. 


have abhorred a fatal ambition, that from the 
height of greatneſs and glory, had plunged him 
into an abyſs of miſery, below the condition of 
the meaneſt of mankind? And what a leſſon is 
this to thoſe, who are never contented with their 
condition, and who imagine they want all things, 
when a ſingle object is wanting to their inſatia- 
ble avidity. | Ty | RE: 
Marius had not leiſure to entertain himſelf 
long with ſuch ſad reflexions. For he ſoon 
heard a great noiſe on the ſide next the cottage. 
It was made by horſemen ſent by Geminius of 
Terracina, his enemy, who having met the 
wood-man, queſtioned, prefſed, and menaced 
him for concealing an enemy of the publick, 
condemned to die by the Roman Senate, Ma- 
rius had no reſource left. Ne quitted his re- 
treat, undreſſed himſelf, and plunged into the 
black and muddy water of the marſh. That 
dirty aſylum could not conceal him. His pur- 
ſuers ran to him, and having drawn him out 
of the water naked and all covered with mud, 
they put a cord about his neck, and dragged 
him immediately to Minturnæ, where they de- 
livered him to the magiſtrates. For an order 
was arrived in all the cities of Italy, to ſeize and 
kill him, wherever he ſhould be found, 
However, the magiſtrates of Minturnæ re- 
ſolved previouſly to deliberate, and left their pri- 
ſoner in the houſe of a woman, called Fannia, 
and who long had reaſons to owe him no good 
will. The thing was as follows. Fannia hav- 
ing been ſeparated from her huſband Titinius, 
demanded the reſtitution of her portion. Titi- 
nius refuſed to reſtore it upon account of her 
bad conduct: and that was matter of fact. 
8 E 3 3 
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A. R. 664. The affair was carried to Rome and brought. 
ants C. 88. before Marius, then Conſul for the ſixth time. 
He examined into the merits of the cauſe, and 
found that Titinius knew the character and 
looſe conduct of his wife before he married her, 
which he had however done for the ſake of her 
fortune. Marius in conſequence equally diſlik- 
ing both, ſentenced the huſband to make reſti- 
tution of the portion, and laid a ſmall, but diſ- 
graceful, fine upon the wife. Fannia however 
| acted with generoſity in the occaſion Marius 
| had for her aid. She ſerved him with all ima- 
| ginable zeal, and even endeavoured: to conſole 
| and encourage him. He anſwered, that he had 
g great hopes, and thoſe in effect of an omen, 
6 Jo puerile and ridiculous, that it is not poſſible 
= to read it without feeling ſhame and pity for 
| human ſtupidity. - He told her, that as he was 
| bringing to her houſe, an aſs came out of it 
running, and having ſtept before him, looked 
on him in a manner, that expreſſed gaiety, then 
\ . __  brayedina joyous tone, and afterwards leaping 
| and prancing ran by him to drink at a ſpring 
juſt by. Thus the gaiety of an aſs's motions 
encouraged a perſon who had been fix. times 
. Conſul : and he farther inferred, as the animal 
en quitting him went to ſeek water, that it was 
by water the gods intended he ſhould be preſerv- 
ed; and that he ſhould paſs the ſea to refuge 
himſelf from the dangers that threatened his life. 
Full of confidence in effe& of this fine reaſon- 
ing, he deſired to repoſe, and having laid him- 
ſelf upon a bed, he cauſed the daor where he 
was to be ſhut. 1 1 
The deliberations of the Magiſtrates and Se- 
nate of Minturnæ had not been long, and they 
had reſolved to obey. But not a ſingle citi- 
2 zen 
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zen could be found, who would charge himſelf 
with that odieus execution. A ſtranger, a Gaul 


or Cimber by birth, was ſent to kill Marius, 


and entered the chamber ſword in hand. The 


10 


des b. 4. 


bed, on which Marius lay, was placed in a 
very dark nook. From the midſt of that ob- 


ſcurity he caſt a fierce look on the Barbarian, 


his eyes ſeeming to flaſh with fire, and at the 


ſame time cried out to him with a terrible 
voice: Wretch, dare you kill C. Marius? This 
was like a ftroke of thunder to the ſoldier, 
who immediately fled, throwing down his 
' ſword, and crying out, I cannot kill Marius. 

This example not only aſtoniſhed, but mo- 
ved the people of Minturnz with compaſſion. 
They reproached themſelves with having been 
more barbarous than that Barbarian, and with 


having been guilty of cruelty and ingratitude 


againſt the preſerver of Italy, whom it was 


even ſhameful not to defend. Let him eſcape, 
ſaid they, let him eſcape, and fulfill elſewhere his 


unhappy deſtiny. Alas! we have but too much 
reaſon to pray the gods to forgive us tht involun- 
tary fault we commit, in ſending Marius away 


from our city without defence and alſiſtance. They 


entered the houſe where he was in throngs, 
and ſurrounded and conducted him to the ſea. 


Every one was eager to expreſs his zeal, by 


carrying to the veſſel appointed for him the ne- 
ceſſary proviſions. But one obſtacle retarded 


their march, and made them loſe time. Upon 


the way between the city and the ſea was a wood 


conſecrated to the nymph Marica, in reſpect 


to which they obſerved this ſuperſtitious cuſ- 


tom, never to carry any thing out of it that 
had once been carried in. In conſequence ir 


was neceſſary to take a great compaſs, which 
e C4 their 
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ry kt their impatience ſupported with difficulty. At 
length an old man having cried out, that every 

way was good, and allowed by the gods for ſav- 

ing Marius, he ventured firſt to croſs the wood, 

and was followed by all the reſt. Every thing 

was ſoon ready, and Marius embarked in a ve- 

Ty ſmall veſſel, in the midſt of the vows of the 

Minternenſes, who lifted up their hands to hea- 

ven, and implored the gods to take that great 

man under their protection. Afterwards, when 

he returned to Italy, he cauſed this whole adven- 

ture to be painted, and placed the picture in the 

temple of Marica. | 2 I 

From Minturnæ Marius went to the Iſle: of 

ZEnaria, where he rejoined Granius. From thence 

they both took the route of Africa : but as they 

vVvere in want of water, they were obliged to an- 

*Now cal- chor in Sicily on the the fide of Mount Eryx. 

led Mente IIl- fortune purſued our fugitive every where. 

8 Quæſtor of the province, happening to be 
Guiliano, . . 

er di Tra- in thoſe parts, fell upon Marius's people, who 

pani. landed to take in water, killed eighteen of them, 

and was very neartaking Marius himſelf. This 

obliged Marius to reimbark as ſoon as poſlible, 

{ Newcal- and to ſteer for the Iſle of & Meninx, where for 

- Ve 45 the firſt time he received news of his ſon. He 

1; 7.1; heard, that having eſcaped with Cethegus, one 

of the twelve included in the decree of the 

Senate, he had retired to the court of Hiemp- 

ſal, who reigned over part of Numidia: that 

Prince was probably one of Maſiniſſa's poſte- 

rity, and was indebted for the ſtates he poſſeſſed 

to Marius, who had eſtabliſhed either himſelf 

or his father in them, after the defeat and taking 

of Jugurtha, This gave young Marius reaſon 

to hope, that he ſhould find an aſſured aſylum 

near the perſon of that Numidian : and old 

; Mr oe, AE es Marius 
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Marius. alſo a little encouraged by the ſame 4. K. 664-· | 


thought, ventured to remove from the Iſland of 
Meninx into the province of Carthage. 


The Roman magiſtrate, who commanded in 
that province, never had any particular concern 
with Marius, nor received either good or bad 


from him. And as the man was in a ſtate of 
indifference with reſpect to him, it ſeemed 
that humanity alone and natural compaſſion 
ought to move him in regard to the fate of ſo 
great and fo illuſtrious a perſon. But it is but 


too common to deſpiſe the unfortunate. Marius 


had ſcarce landed, when one of the Prætor's 
- officers. came to him, and ſaid in a menacin 


tone, The Prætor Sextilius forbids you to ſet foot 


in his province. If you do not comply with bis 


orders, be declares to you, that be is reſolved to 


execute the decree of the Senate, and to treat you 


as an enemy of the publick. Marius was ſeized 


in ſuch a manner with ſurprize, indignation and 
grief, that he continued very long without ſay- 
ing any thing, with his eyes fixed on the per- 

ſon, who brought him this meſſage. On the 
officer's preſſing him, and aſking what anſwer 
he ſhould carry back to the Prætor; Go, ſaid 
he, tell him who ſent you, that you have ſeen 
Marius a fugitive, and fitting upon the ruins of 
Carthage. That anſwer was an excellent leſſon 
upon the inſtability of human things ; uniting 
under the ſame point of view the deſtruction of 
one of the moſt powerful cities of the world, 

and the ruined fortune of the firſt of the Ro- 
mans. Marius made no haſte to execute the 
Prætor's order: and he was ſtill about Car- 
thage, when his ſon joined him, who had been 
obliged to fly an e ana 
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22 4 For that Prince, more ſenſible to the fear of 
Lr. C. 88. a preſent evil, than to gratitude for a paſt be- 


nefit, was perplexed about his ſuppliant. He 
rendered him honours, but kept him againſt his 


will, and prevented him from quirting his king- 


dom. That conduct gave the Roman great 
diſquiet; who plainly ſaw, that the King's pre- 
texts for detaining him, had nothing fincere in 
them, and betokened no good to him. To ex- 
tricate himſelf, he took advantage of an occaſion 
that offered, without his having conceived any 
thoughts of cultivating it. He was young, and 
well made. The danger that threatened him, 
moved one of the King's miſtreſſes with com- 
paſſion: and ſoon, as the tranſition is very eaſy, 
the proceeded from pity to love. Marius at 
firſt. rejected her with diſdain, But, when on 
the one ſide he perceived that he had no hopes 
of flight but by her means, and on the other, 
that the ſentiments of that woman had ſome- 
thing much above a fooliſh and blind paſſion, 
he repoſed a confidence in her, and found the 
good effects of it, For by her aſſiſtance, him- 
felf and his friends eſcaped out of the hands of 
a Prince, to whom a commodious treachery 
would perhaps not have coſt much © 
He rejoined' his father, as I have faid, near 
Carthage; and it was no doubt a great joy both 
to the father and ſon, to meet after a ſeparation 
attended with ſo many dangets: As they were 
walking along the coaſt, Marius ſaw two ſcor- 
ions fighting. He valued himſelf upon his 
Til in the pretended art of divination. He 


Judged this a bad omen, and concluded from it 


chat they were threatened with ſome danger : as 
if common ſenſe alone, without the interpoſi- 
tion of the ſcorpions, did not ſuffice to inform 
| — 
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him, that they had. cauſe to fear both from the 4. R. 6 


timorous policy. of Sextilius, and the reſent- 
ment of Hiempſal. In conſequence they threw 
themſelves into a fiſhing- boat, which carried 
them to the iſle of * Cercina. And they ſet 
out in time. For they had ſcarce got on board, 


ſent in purſuit of young Marius by Hiempſal. 
This was not. the leaſt danger they ſuſtained ; 
bur, it was the laſt. They paſſed the remaind- 
er of the winter quietly enough in the iſlands of 


the African fea, waiti 
that migat enable them to return to Italy. 


7 
© 


* Cercare 
when they ſaw ſome Numidian horſe appear, 


ſome favourable event, 


Sylla in the mean time regulated every thing Silla's mo- 


. 4 Rome with abundance of moderation. He deration 


perceived, that his conduct in reſpect to Marius He /ufers 


una to 


be eletrd 


had diſpleaſed many of the Senators, and all ; 


the People in general, Inſtead of being en- Coy. 


raged at it, he choſe to take pains for conci- Appian. 
liating favour, by a popular and very mild Plat. in 
conduct. On holding the Aſſemblies for the . 


election of the Magiſtrates for the enſuing year, 
he ſuffered both his nephew Nonius and Ser. 
Sulpicius, whom he ſupported with his recom- 
mendation, to undergo a repulſe. He even 
ſaid on that occaſion, that he was glad to ſee the 
prope uſe the liberty he had reſtored to them, 

hrough the ſame ſpirit of moderation, he did 
not prevent L. Cornelius Cinna from being 
elected Conſul, who was of the oppoſite facti- 
on to his, though a patrician, and his own re» 
lation. He only took the precaution to carry 
him to the Capitol, and there to make him 
take an oath, that he would act nothing con- 
trary to his intereſts, Cinna took the oath pre: 
ſcribed him in the preſence of many witneſſes; 
and 8 a Kone in his hand, he implored 


Jupiter, 
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| 2 Jupiter, if he failed in his engagements, to 
| drive him out of the city, as. he threw that 
ſtone out of his hand. It is ſurpriſing that 
| Sylla could repoſe any confidence in the oaths 
of an ambitious man. He however did not ſo 
entirely truſt in them, as not to uſe the farther 
precaution of giving him Cn. Octavius for col- 
legue, a man of worth, and a lover of peace 
and good order, but too mild to oppoſe one of 
his violent character. Sylla had ſoon reaſon to 
repent theſe meaſures: and if any thing can 
palliate the horror of the cruelties he afterwards. 
committed, it is the bad ſucceſs of the lenity 
with which he acted on the preſent occaſion. 
Marius? Accordingly as ſoon as his troops had quitted 
party re- Rome to wait for him in Campania, and whilſt 
ves „ he was ſtill Conſul, the partiſans of Marius 
The Conſul began to ſtir for the recall of the exiles: and 
Pompeius the firſt ſtep they took to effect it, was, to lay 
4 ſnares for the lives of the Conſuls. Sylla had 
"leaſt to fear, having an army that might be 
employed for -his defence, even after the expi- 
ration of his Conſulſhip. Pompeius conceived 
he had obtained a like ſecurity, by cauſing the 
command of the troops at Picenum to be given 
him, at the head of which then was Cn. Pom- 
peius Strabo, in quality of Proconſul finally 
to reinſtate the tranquillity of the country. But 
the Conſul thereby only haſtened his death. 
Strabo at firſt feigned to receive him with re- 
ſpect, when he came to take upon him the com- 
mand of the army, and retired, as being only a 
private perſon. But the next day a ſedition, exci- 
ted by the ambitious Proconſul, delivered him 
from his competitor: and for the firſt time (the 
times we are now come to abound: with crimes 
unheard of before) a roman army imbrews- its 
hands” in the blood of their Conſul, Strabo 
having 
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having afterwards ſhewn himſelf to the ſoldiers, A. R. 66g. 
affected abundance of anger: but he was ſoon! 2 
appeaſed: his ſudden reconciliation with the 
muͤrtherers diſcovered him; and all Hiſtorians 

aſcribe the Conſul's violent death to him, who! 

was beſides his near relation. The Senate, 

which in ſuch perilous times as theſe, had leſs 
power than the ſoldiers, was obliged to let this 

crime paſs with impunity. Sylla leſs intent 

upon avenging his Collegue's death, than pro-. 

viding for his own ſecurity, aſſembled his 

friends, and prevailed upon them to keep guard 

round his houſe and perſon, as long as he 

ſhould be obliged to continue in the city: and 

as ſoon as it was poſſible he quitted it, and 

went into Campania to put himſelf at the head 

of his army. _ 1 


Cx. Ocraviuvs. 


L. Conntiivs Cinna. Ant. C. 37. 


Cinna was hardly in office when he ſhewed , 4, 
how much Sylla had been in the wrong to place force Sylla 
any. confidence in him, and to believe him ca- 0 9%, 
pable of having any regard to his oath. He al cauſer 
had nothing ſo much at heart as to preſs him — 45 
to ſet. out; alledging for his reaſon the neceſſity 4 Tribune 
of putting a ſtop to the progreſs of Mithridates; of the Peo- 
but in reality to rid himſelt of ſuch an inſpector h. ay 
in order to be at full liberty for the execution Ov 
of his own ſchemes. Sylla for the ſame reaſon pur. in 
was in no haſte. The Conſul, to put an end Syll. 
to his delays, contrived to have him accuſed 
by the Tribune M. Virgilius. Thoſe who were 
employed in the ſervice of the Commonwealth, 
were exempted by a law from this kind of pro- 
ſecutions. Sylla accordingly leaving both the 


Conſul 
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IT Conſul and Tribune to themſelves, put to ſea, 
and arrived in Greece. I ſhall give an account 
— his exploits againſt Mithridates in the ſe- 

| quel. 1 IM | 
— = + Cinna no ſooner ſaw himſelf diſengaged from 
men f the ſole obſtacle that checked him, than he 
Marias. began to labour the recall of Marius. His 
turbulent and reſtleſs ſpirit could not endure 
repoſe and tranquillity. Beſides which, a fran- 
tick ambition made him deſirous of rendering 
himſelf maſter of the Commonwealth. And 
laſtly, with theſe motives, united three hundred 
* Three ®talents, which were given him by the partiſans 
hundred of Marius. It is from Appian we have this 
thouſand faſt fact, who a little before had obſerved, that 
i rich perſons, of both Sexes, intereſted them- 
ſelves for that illuftrious fugitive. 875 
To gain his Cinna then took his cauſe in hand, and 
88 ſeemed at the ſame time to aſſume his ſpirit. 
to mingle For he took care to diſguiſe his aim, and to 
the new proceed to his end by indirect means. He did 
cn, bot manifeſt at firſt his deſign to reinſtate the 
anciens Exiles; but he undertook to revive the law 
Tribes. Paſſed by the Tribune Sulpicius, for introducing 
Appian, the new Citizens into the old Tribes, in all its 
force. Upon this ſignal an infinite multitude 
of thoſe new citizens flew to the city; and 
Rome again became the ſcene of a furious divi- 
ſion; the old citizens oppoſing with no leſs vi- 
gour than they ſaw themſelves attacked. Each 
of the parties had a Conſul at its head; and 
both took up arms. Cinna as he was the moſt 

aucqdacious, employed them firſt, _ 

de „ The majority of the Tribunes of the People 
e oppoſed the law. There was no going farther 
without recourſe to violence. Accordingly that 
moment ſwords were ſeen glittering, and a N 
| titude 
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titude of: the ſeditious with Cinna, at the head 2 
of them, fell upon the oppoſing magiſtrates | 
to drive them from the Tribunal. Octavius 

then, round whom the old citizens, and all that 

were for the publick tranquility, had ranged 
themſelves in arms, entered the forum, attacked 

the factious, divided them into two bodies, and 
diſperſed them: then, out of reſpect for the con- 

ſular dignity in Cinna, and not inclining io 

come to blows with his Collegue, he turned to- 

wards the temple of Caſtor. But thoſe who ac- 
companied him, did not imitate his timorous 
circumſpection. They puſhed their advantage, 

killed a great number of the adverſaries, and Cina is 
drove the others fighting to the gates of the &riven out 
city. Cinna, who was ſuperior in number, ama- 9 lle <9. 
Zed to ſee himſelf overcome, had recourſe to | 
the laſt refuge of the deſperate. He called in 

the ſlaves to his aid upon the promiſe of liberty. 

But that was ineffectual ; nobody joined him, 
and he was obliged to abandon the city, and 8 17 
retire into Campania. The battle had been Ci. 4. pus 
very bloody. Cicero affirms, that the forum sec. = | 
ſwam with the blood of the citizens, and was ” 
quite filled with heaps of dead bodies: and / 
Plutarch makes the number of thoſe only, who DON in 
periſhed on Cinna's fide, amount to ten thou- 8 23 
ſand. | . | He had 
He carried away ſome Senators with him, Sertoriue 
of whom Sertorius was undoubtedly the moſt 4% bin 
illuſtrious. Unhappy circumſtances for that 
great man had thrown him into this party. 

His birth itſelf ſeemed to incline him to it: and 

as a new man, in a diviſion between the No- 

bility and the People, it was natural for him 

to attach himſelf to the Plebeian faction. Be- 
ſides which, we have obſerved that he had _ 
l 8 | ag 
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a ved under Marius in the war with the Cimbri, 
and had received from him many proofs of 
his eſteem; and that was a farther engage - 
ment. But what finally determined him, was, 
that having ſtood for the Tribuneſhip, Sylla 
had cauſed him to be excluded. Freinſhemius 
conjectures with great appearance of reaſon, 
that beſides the ties between Sertorius and Ma- 
rius, Sylla, who was for depreſſing the Tribu- 
nitian power, conceived it contrary to his views 
to ſuffer that office to be conferred on a man of 
bravery, and one who in his youth had acquired 
great reputation for the talent of. ſpeaking.” It 
was this combination of circumſtances that 
drew Sertorius into the unfortunate party, and 
in conſequence made his whole life a ſeries of 
diſgraces. His misfortunes did not in the leaſt 
diminiſh his glory. But had it not been for that 
unfortunate engagement, he had talents, greatneſs 
ol mind, and military abilities capable of mak- 
ing him the firſt perſon of the Commonwealth; 
whereas he was obliged, during his whole life, 
to employ ſo many virtues againſt his country, 
and at laſt to periſh miſerably by the treachery: 
of his friends. A great leſſon, that ought to 
make perſons very cautious in their firſt ſteps, 
which are often taken inconſiderately enough 
in youth, and afterwards give the bias to the 
FPhole ſeries of life. CH ORD Sf 

Cm is The Senate proceeded jur dically againſt 
the Conſal. Cinna, and declared the office of Conſul, which 
foip, and he occupied, void as well by deſertion, as for 
Merula the crime of having called in the ſlaves to liber - 
2 oe tyz an (a) affront Cinna well deſerved; but a 


N (a) Hæc injuria homine quam exemplo dignior fuit. Fl. 
II. 20. | . # | * | a 49 
1 8 nog pPpPrctccedent 


. 
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cedent, that might have ve pernicious ef · AR. EP i 
| pron They ſubſtituted to im L. Cornelius 
"Merula, who was the Feet of Jupiter, Hauen 

Dialis. N io o 
Einna driven in. chis manner to extremitles, . 
had no refource but in the ſoldiery. As the gain: the 
peace of Italy was not entirely re-eſtabliſhed, Cam a: va 
and the Samnites continued ſtill. in arms, the by 
Romans had alſo different armies on ſeveral 


ſides, and one actually in Campania under the 85 


Pa 


command of Ap. Claudius. Cinna having gained 
the principal officers of that arm „entered the 
camp; and the ſoldiers having a <mblel around 
him, gu diſmiſſed his Lictors, as being only 
now a private perſon. At the ſame time ſhed- 
ding tears in abundance, he addrefled himſelf 
thus to the multitude: Dear fellow citizens, 1 
received from you the firſt dignity of the com- 
monwealth, ail the Senate have deprived me of 
it without your conſent. It is nat however my 
private diſgraces, that affet# me moſt. I lament 
your viglated rights, your annibilated power. For 
who from henceforth will give themſelves the 
trouble to follicite the 10 5 es of | the Tribes? 
Who will, take pains to 5 ol your favour? 
And bot can = be conſidered as arbiters of 


non, as diſpencers of emplayments and dignities 
if you' cannot ſecure the enjoyment of your — 
thoſe "you have inveſted with them, and if your. 
ereatures are liable to be deprived without Jour 
1 of bat you alone have. conferred. 


ded many other things to the ſame ef 
- fe, concluding, his Acer with deſcending 


from the Tribunal, tearing his robes, — 
throwi bimſelf at the 4 of the ſoldiers, e 
All of them, moved with ſuch a ſight, raiſed 3 
n op, made him RAT the Tribunal, deſired VV 

J 1 „Bim | 


2 


4 
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. Fo 2 him to er his LiQors, and proteſted, that 
| 80 they wo perſiſt in acknowledging him for- 
ro Pg wee: the ſame time the Officers, whom 
he had gained, advanced, and firſt took the 
oath to him as to their General, and then mace 
the troops under their reſ petive commands do 
che fame. 
Heister, This fufficed for putting Cat's into a con- 
che People dition to fear nothing. But he was beſides for 
L . making himfelf formidable to his adverſaries, 
: and for reſuming the authority of the govern- - 
ment over them, of which they had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion. Accordingly to augment his party, he 
made à tour to all the cities of Italy, repre- 
ſenting to the new citizens, that it was their 
quarrel he had ſuſtained, 400 that he had been 
the victim of his zeal for their intereſts. He 
was without doubt heard favourably : he found 
both men and money in abundance: and he 
vell. II- had at his command three hundred cohorts or 
30 thirty legions, formed out of the different ſtates 
of lraly: a formidable power, which it is not 
to be believed that he aſſembled in one body of 
an-army, but which may give us an idea of the 
reatneſs of his ſtrength, and what reaſons 
thoſe had to tremble, WhO had driyen him out 
of Rome. 
P he Co 'Ofavius' and Merula in effect thought prb⸗ 
A * per to fortify the city, and to put it into a 
ſtate of defence. At the ſame time, as they 
had few troops about them, they wrote on all 
ſides to call in the armies, that ſtill acknow- 
ledged the authority of the Senate to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of their country. But the generals of 
two of the ſtrongeſt bodies of troops, from 
which they could hope aſſiſtance, . both failed 
chem from different reaſons. Metellus 292 
1 3 


3 
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Who was full of good will, was too far off, A . deck 
and ſufficiently employed by the Sarrnires. * 
_Pompeius Strabo, who might have been at Lin. p.;; 
hand to aid the Confuls effectually, obſerved” a Vell. il. * 
. dubious. conduct, and gave Cinna time to 21. 
ſtrengthen himſelf; with the view of making 
himſclf neceſſary, and: diſcontented from not 
having 1 a ION err as. he 
deſired. | 

Mauss in PER mean time; who till FR had Marius 
continued in Africa, took the advantage of a returns to 
conjuncture ſo much in his favour. He re- Laß, and 
paſſed the ſea, and landed at a port in Tuſcany } - _— 
with about a thouſand: men, partly Mooriſh A 7 5 
horſe, and partly Italian adventurers, whom his PR in 
name and misfortunes like his own, had in- _ — 
duced to follow him. He wore in his aſpect 8 
and his whole perſon an air of dejection; that 
ſuited his condition. And the compaſſion that 
the ſight of him inſpired; joined with his great 
reputation, ſoon enabled him to aſſemble ſix 
thouſand men; and the more eaſily, as he re- 
fuſed none chat offered themſelves, even to the 
| ſlaves to whom he gave liberty. He then ſent 
to offer Cinna his ſervice; and the latter, 
who had affected to have no intelligence with 
him, though in reality they were "agreed. in 
every thing, aſſembled the Council of war to 
deliberate upon Marius's propoſal, oo 

No body heſitated upon accepting his offers: 5 
Only Sertorius was of a -contrary opinion, 
whether he apprehended being eclipſed by the 
glory of ſo great a warrior, or all benevolent: 
as he was, he dreaded- the terrible exceſſes; to 
which revenge might carry a man naturally 
cruel, , and exaſperated by: misfortunes.” *. He 
repreſented, that as their enterprize was ſo far 

AR D 2 advanced 
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E 15 advanced, as in a manner to aſſure them of 
” overcoming, they had no occaſion; for Marius, 
and that however, if he joined them, he would 
engroſs the whole glory of the Succeſs to him- 

ſelf. That befides, his jealous and umbragi- 
ous character was lhenown: which, it was more 
than -poſſible, would make thoſe repent their 
favour, who ſhould ſhare authority with him. 
The oppoſition of Sertorius compelled Cinna 
to diſcover himſelf. He owned; that the rea- 
ſions alledged were of weight: but he added, 
that he was aſhamed to refuſe Marius, after 
having called him in himſelf, by did not you 
ſay fo at firſt ? Reſumed Sertorius. F you in- 
vited him; the affair is at an end; we have no 
occaſion to deliberate. Marius was accordingly 
received: 'and Cinna declared him Proconſal, 
and was for giving him the Faſces and Lictors. 
But he refuſed them; ſaying, that ſuch honours 
did not become the fortune of an exile. And 
in order to render himſelf an object of pity, 
he aſſumed an afflicted aſpect, Ka dejected 
manners, through which however it was eaſy 
to diſcern an height of courage irritated, but 
22 depreſſed, by the calamities be bad fuf-: 
ered. - | 

Cms ard It was reſolved in the Council to attack Roh 

Marius Sylla had ſet the example: and Marius did not 

_ pique himſelf upon being more delicate than 

Eu, his enemy in the point of love for his country. 

Cinna and he aſſured themſelves of ſucceeding 
without difficulty. Beſides their great ſtrength, 
the cold and flow circumſpection of Octavius 
gave them a great ſupetiority. It is tke fate 
of worthy perſons to be almoſt s attack - 
ed with advantage; becauſe probity denies 

—_ | many relouries, 9 their adverſaries : 

make 
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make no ſcruple to employ. Octavius wanted 
neither fortitude, nor ability. But he rigidly 
adhered to the obſervation of the Laws; and 
when ſome body adviſed him to arm the ſlaves, 
and engage them by the hope of liberty in the 
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defence of the city, he replied, „That he 


« would not violate the Laws by giving ſlaves 
% the (a) Rights of Roman citizens, whilſt out 


<« of reſpect for them, he ny Marius of | 


* thoſe Rights.” 
The contrary party had a quite diferane' way 
of thinking. They ſpared no means for ſtrength- 


ning themſelves: and Cinna beſieged Rome 


with four armies, which were polted, one with 
Marius at its head below the city on the ſide 


next the ſea, another, commanded by Serto- 


rius, above; Cinna himſelf, and Carbo, who 
will ſoon have a great part hereafter in all theſe 


troubles, took up their quarters between thoſe 
of Marius and Sertorius. Their firſt deſign 


Was to reduce the city by famine ; which it was 
eaſy to effect, as they were maſters of the river. 
Their parties ſcoured the country. They had 
light ſhips, which cruized upon the coaſts : and 
in that manner they prevented any proviſions 
from being as into the beſieged. Marius 


by intelligence even ſurpriſed Oſtia at the mouth 


of the Tiber, and gave up that unfortunate 
place; to be Plundered at the enen of the 
Poo s wh 5 „ 


Pompeius 


I now proceed to'the awe moventtitis of Strabo 


Pompeius Strabo in favour of the Conſuls and 


Senate: By a treacherous connivance, as I have ge aid of 


comes at 


length to 


ſaid before, he had Siven Cinna time to acquire Rene. 
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formidable forces, and did not come to the ad 
of his country till it was reduced to extremities. 
And if we may believe Oroſius, before he de- 
clared on the ſide of the Senate, he had offered 
himſelf to Cinna and Marius, and had been 
rejected. He fought a battle at the gates of 
Rome, which was not deciſive, and of which 
all that we know worthy of notice is, that. two 
brothers, who happened to ſerve in the oppoſite 
armies, meeting, during the heat of the battle, 
engaged without knowing each other. He who 
was on Pompey's fide having killed the other, 
knew him when he was taking his ſpoils. His 
grief roſe to deſpair, and after the action, hav- 
ing erected a funeral pile, upon which he placed 
the dead body, he got upon it himſelf, fell 
upon the ſame {word with which he had killed 
his brother, and having ordered the fire to be 


| lighted, in that manner mingled his aſhes with 


thoſe of the deceaſed. Horrid event! which 
made both armies groan, whilſt they were com- 
mitting crimes. of almoit as deep a dye. 
The Conſuls would not have thought them- 
ſelves ſufficiently ſtrang with the reinforcement 
of Pompey's troops, though they could even 
have relied upon the zeal and fidelity of their 
Leader. They therefore ſought to procure other 
aid. Metellus Pius, who was entirely devoted 
to the Senate, as I have ſaid already, was actual- 


iy making war againſt the Samnites. They 


ſent him orders to treat with-that People,. and to 
offer them the freedom of Rome. They were 


m hopes of acquiring, thereby a double rein- 
forcement, the army of, Metellus, which as 
| ſoon as diſengaged, would not fail of coming to 


the aid of Rome; and even that of the Sam- 


nites, who from enemies, would become ci- 


tizeng. 


— 
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xizens.,. But the latter full of hatred for the Ro- 4. 8,5. 
man name, and haughty in effect of being fol- | 
licited, demanded ſuch advantageous conditions 
for themſelves, and ſo hard and diſhonourable | 
for the Romans, that Metellus would not ac- 
cept them, Maus and Cigna, who were ap- 
prized of that negotiation, gave the Samnites 
Carte blanche, and thereby brought them over 
to their party, Metellus did not fail to advance 
towards Rome, and to join the army of Octa- 
„ eee e eee ee aol 
In the mean time the city was upon the point 
of being taken by treaſon. One Ap. Claudius, 
a legionary Tribune, who had formerly received 
ſome ſervice from Marius, delivered up the fort 
of Janiculum to him, of which he had the 
guard. Cinna and Marius were in poſſeſſion 
of that poſt, Which commanded the city, and 
was joined to it by a bridge, when Octavius 5 
and Pompeius flew: thither, and repulſed tdjge 
ehen g: --. i 3 e 
' This was the laſt ſervice Rome derived from 
the army of Pompeius. Soon after a contagion 
ſpread in it, that deſtroyed great part of it. 
The unexpected death of that General, who 9,4% , 
was killed with thunder in a dreadſul ſtorm, Pompeins 
entirely diſperſed that army. Nothing is ſaid Sraο 
of it after that event: and it is probable, that the 7 7'«&- 
ſoldiers either diſperſed, or even took party ned ef lin- 
amongſt Cinna's troops. I muſt not omit here 
the manner, in which the publick expreſſed 
their hatred for Pompeius Strabo after his death. Plut. in 
He had drawn it upon himſelf by his unſatiable Pomp. Jul. 
avarice, unbounded . ambition, and eſpecially Obſeq 
the criminal indifference, which he had expreſ-. 
{ed in reſpe& to the dangers, that threatened 
Rome. Accordingly at the celebration of his 
1 „ funeral, 


4⁰ 
: A. R. 66 5. 
Ant. C. 37. 
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funeral, the populace fell upon the bed of ſtate, 

in which he was carrying to the pile, tore him 
out of it, and threw his body upon the ground; 
and after having done it a thouſand outrages, 


they dragged it about the ſtreets with an hook. 
\ Pompey the Great, who was beloved by the 
Roman Pcople, even to, adoration, , was the ſon 


Appian. 
Plut. in 


Mar, 


of ſo deteſtei a father. | an 
Marius ſpared no pains to deprive the beſieg- 


ed of all hopes of receiving proviſion and re- 


freſhments: with this view he took all the places 


in the neighbourhood of Rome, where there 


Marius of- 
fers Ofta- 


were magazines, Antium, Aricia, Lanuvium, 
and ſome others. After which, having rejoined 
Cinna, Sertorius and Carbo, he moved with 
them to offer the Conſul battle. Cn. Octavius 
had quitted Rome, and kept the field with con- 


vin battle ſiderable forces; namely his own troops, thoſe 


avho dares 
not accept 


of Metellus Pius, and a third army command- 
ed by P. Craſſus, the father of him, whom his 
riches and power after rendered fo famous. It 
might have been thought, that the Conſul, in 
the ſtate things were, would undoubtedly have 
accepted the defiance of the enemy. Only a 
battle gained could ſave Rome. But at the ſame 
time a battle loſt would give it up as a prey to 
violence, plunder, and all the horrors of war. 


This laſt conſideration, conformable to the mild 


and ſomewhat timorous diſpoſition of Octavius, 
checked him. He did not dare to expoſe his 
country to ſo great a danger, and loſt all, by 

his averſeneſs to hazard any thing. Deſertions 


became frequent; and ſcarcity. increaſing. in 


Rome, began to excite the complaints and 


murmurs of the multitude; ſo that the Senate 


diſcouraged, and apprehending that the city. 
would either be taken by force, or delivered up 
5 y 


Ocravius, Cornttivs, Conſuls. 41 
by treachery, ſent deputies to Cinna 40 treat of am. ©. 
an accommodation. : 

Cinna ſtopt them ſhort by aſking; whether „ arte; 
thoſe who ſent them, acknowledged him Con- Gs Th . 
ſul. What is ſurpriſing enough, they had no Senate to 
inſtructions upon that head, and returned with · Cinna. 
out ſo much as opening the negociation. This Z 
weak ſtep taken by the Senate had therefore no 1 
other effect, than to augment the conſternation 
of thoſe in its intereſt, and to raiſe the courage 
of the paitizans of Marius, who were very nu- 
merous in the city. Octavius's army diminiſn- 

ed every day by deſertions; and his credit de- 

clined ſtill more. He could neither rely upon 
molt of thoſe, who remained in his camp, nor 
the ſoldiers place any confidence in an irreſo- 
lute General, very tenacious of forms, and al- 
ways apprehenſive of doing too much. As to 
Metellus, he had abandoned the party, and 
ſeeing the ſuperiority Marius had attained, he 

_ firſt retired. into Liguria, from whence he Won 
after went to Africa. The Senate had no other 
reſource left, than to tranſact with the 3 6 
ſaries upon the gentleſt conditions it was 
ſible to obtain. But it was neceſſary to r os 
the Conſujſhip to Cinna; and that indiſpen- 
ſible preliminary e's the - higheſt injuſtice to 

| Merula, a man of worth, venerable for the 
eminence of the Prieſthood he poſſeſſed, and 
one who undoubtedly was far from AA the. 
affront of being — | 

That Conſul ſpared chent ta perplexityothey: Merlo. 
were under, with reſpect to him, by ſacrificin 2 the 
himſelf with a generoſity worthy of the greateſt Sen rye | 

Praiſes, I full be: fer, ſaid he, from firing Vales. 
7. penſon and intereſts to be an obtatle to peace. 
1. received the Conſular Faſces by your wana] 
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4: 3.665: and to labour for the ſafely of 'my country. At 
' the good of my country now requires, that I ſhould 

lay them down, it is with joy I give my fellow- 
Citizens that teſtimony of my love for them, and 

c my zeal far ertricating them out ef danger. 
He afterwards aſcended the Tribunal of ha- 
rangues, and ſolemnly abdicated his office before 

the People. Upon that, new deputies were 
ſent to Cinna, with orders to acknowledge him 
Conſul. | Ar 8 ts 0 0 Ei 500% 85 

New De- Their inſtructions were very ſhort. They 
„Cura. were charged to demand nothing of Cinna, bur 
Appian. an oath to ſpare the lives of the citizens. He 
Plut. in would not condeſcend to take that oath,' and 
Mar. inſiſted upon their being contented with giving 
hhhis word, that he would not voluntarily cauſe 
the death of any one. We ſhall ſee in what 

manner he kept that promiſe: but he would 

not have obſerved his oath more ſtrictly. He 

added advice to Octavius, who had re- entered 

the city: Let him not venture to appear in pub. 

lick, ſaid he to the Deputies, leaſt againſt my 

will ſome misfortune ſhould befall dim. He 

gave this audience fitting on his Tribunal, with 

his Lictors before him, and ſurrounded with all 

the train of the Conſular dignity. Marius was 
ſtanding near the Conſul's curule chair, affect- 

ing, as he had always done ſince his return, an 

air of dejection, of which it was eaſy to diſcern 

Cane! the hypocriſy, and which ſuffered marks of 
eli by profound reſentment and ſanguinary revenge to 
Marius eſcape. a phy en e ; e OBS": 
2 N _ Accordingly Marius and Cinna ſeeing them - 
74 Dic . | | oF + 279 + 4 
the deaths ſelves victors, held a great Council with the 
of the p- principal Chiefs of their party, to deliberate 
pefite party upon the manner, in which they ſhould uſe 
17 rgolued. their victory. We cannot doubt, but Sertori 1 
| W ſpoke 


d 


Oeravius, Coxxxrlus, Conſuls. 43 
ders in favour of lenity. We ſhall ſoon ſee a 4 red nag + 
oof of that. Rut he was nor maſter here: 
— it was concluded, that, without regard to Diod. lib. 
the promiſes made the Deputies of the Senate XVIII. 
they ſhould put all their enemies to che ſuord; 
in order that their faction, remaining in the 
ſole poſſeſſion of the government, might diſpoſe 
in all things with abſolute authority. To ra- 
vage the city with horrid ſlaughter, was what 
they called reſtabliſhing its peace. Thus Ma- 
rius, who had imitated Sylla in attacking 
Rome, and forcing it in arms, was far from 
imitating his humanity and moderation in re- 
ſpect to the citizens: as it is uſual for ſecond 
examples to riſe pen che firſt: in criminal 
; excels. OF ITT 2x 1 £7 E533 
In the mean time the Sende Os were - inno- Marius 
rant of this cruel deliberation, did not delay and Cinna 
ſending new Deputies to invite Cinna and Ma- © the 
rius to enter the city. For the name of Marius , n. 
was expreſsly added, becauſe it was very well 44 i al 
known, that he was the ſoul of all theſe move; 2+: — 
ments, and that Cinna, properly ſpeaking, wo 2 
anly lent him his name. Cinna accordingly Mar, =. 
made his entry, preceded by his Lictors, and pian. 
ſurrounded by his guards. But Marius ſtopt ws | 
the gate, ſaying with an ironical inſolence, that 
exiles had no right to enter the city; and that 
it was neceſſary, a new law ſhould abrogate 
that, by which he had been baniſhed, The 
Tribes therefore were aſſembled immediately: 
but three or four had ſcarce given their ſuffrages 
when Marius, tired with that comedy, entered 
on a ſudden, and gave up Rome to all the hor- 
rors of war. All the gates of the city were 
nut, that nobody might eſcape: and under 
prune of ſeeking for Marius's enemies, the 
ior 


of 


44  OcTavivs, CorntLiivs, Conſulss. 
AR. 665: ſoldiers diſperſed themſelves into all quarters. 
— particular, a troop of ſlaves — by 

Marius, and whom he had in a manner made 
his guard, having received entire permiſſion 
from him, committed the moſt horrible exceſſes. 
A very great number of citizens were ſlain, 
women raviſhed, and houſes plundered. To be 
rich, was to be an enemy of Marius. In a 
word, Rome Was: treated 5 a city ner 

| nk 
Death of The Conſul Ocavius was not 4 witneſs. of 
the Conſul theſe calamities. For he was killed even be- 
Oda. fore the victors entered the city. He had re- 

tired to the fort Janiculum with a ſmall num- 
ber of friends and ſome troops, who ſtill con- 
tinued faithful to him. All that were with him 
exhorted him to fly. But he declared, that 
being Conſul, he would never abandon Rome. 
Ido not know, whether he relied upon the oaths 
of Marius and Cinna, who had cauſed him to 
ET aſſured, that no hurt ſhould be done to him. 
But it is certain, that he placed great confidence 
in the predictions of aſtrologers, who had al- 
ways promiſed him good ſucceſs. For that 
magiſtrate, the moſt moderate and equitable of 
the Romans, beſides being a man firm to the 
maxims of his anceſtors, and who always ſuſ- 
tained with haughtineſs the rights of the con- 
ſular dignity, without degrading it by un- 
 warthy , Compliances that very man had a ri- 
diculous weakneſs for — and divina- 
tion; and: hat much contributed to his ruin, 
was paſſing more of his time with impoſtors 
and Soothſayers, than e ee 
the Senate and amm. „fl 
Marius and Cinna had only given him good 
words to prevent him from 6 kr flight nd 
an 


+ 
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and they diſpatched. an officer, named Cenſo- 4. R. 664. 

rinus, with — of horſe to kill him on the ä * 

Janiculum. Cenſorinus found him ſitting in | 
his curule chair with the enſigns of the Conſul- 

ſhip, and his Lictors * him, as if it had 

been a time of perfect peace. As ſoon as his 

friends perceived the horſe, they preſſed him 

again to fly. But he did not vouchſafe ſo much 

as to riſe, and in that manner received deatli 

with a conſtancy, of which the glory is 2 

ever diminiſhed by an anſwer of an Aſt | 

found about him after his death. His head Lis 

carried to Cipna, and afterwards. ſer up upon 

the Tribunal of harangues, no doubt to revenge 

the like treatment, that had heen done by Sylla 

to the Tribune Sulpicius. The victors conti- 

nued to make the ſame kind of Trophies of al! 
the other cruelties they committed, and not Aa 

Senator was murdered by their order, but his 

head was ſet up on the ſame Tribunal; inſo- 

much that a place of ſuch reſpect became a kind 

of place of execution, and even ſomething more 

horrid, as the bleeding heads exhibited there, 

were not thoſe of vile wretches executed for their 

crimes, but of all that were moſt illuſtrious at 


Rome by their dignities, talents and virtuess. 


Of this number were the two brothers L. 
and C. Cæſar, the firſt of whom had been Con- Dal of 
ſul and Cenſor, and the ſecond was the perſon e two 
who had | diſputed the Conſulſhip with Sy lla. 1% 
There was even ſomething unuſually: attrocious c: 2 


in the death of Lacius: Maia) out of a and of the 
| Craffe fa- 


(a) Marius iram ſuam ne- jedtifiwi | hominis buſtum. ther and 
fane diſtrinxit. L. Cxſaris Id enim malorum miſerrimæ ſon. 
Conſularis & Cenſorii/nodi- tune reipublicæ deerat, ut 
liſimum corpus ignobili ſæ- Vario Cæſar piaculum cede- 
vitii trucidando > & quidem ret. Val. Max. IX. 2. 
apud ſeditioſiſimi & ab- 75 
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Wo Ocravtus, 'Corntiitits, Contuls: 
mean barbarity- cauſed him to be tormented' if 
the moſt cruel manner before-the Tomb of the 
wretched Tribune Q. Varius, who had oc- 
caſioned ſo many evils to the State. Nothing 
was wanting, ſays Valerius Maximus, to the 
misfortunes and ſhame of the Commonwealth 
but to ſacrifice Cæſar to the manes of Varius: 
C. Cæſar was diſcovered, and delivered up 
by the perſon, in whoſe houſe he had ſought an 
n and for whoſe defence he had formerly 
employed his eloquence with ſucceſs in a crimi- 
nal affair. Such was the gratitude of that vil- 
lain to his Benefactor. Many other illuſtrious 
perſons alſo periſhed miſerably. I ſhall only 
mention the moſt conſiderable; and thoſe of 
whoſe deaths we have ſome particulars. © 
— Epit. P. Craſſus, after ſeeing his eldeſt ſon killed be: 
* fore his face, thruſt himſelf through with his 
ſmord, to avoid being expoſed” to inſults un- 
| worthy of his courage and virtue. His ſecond 
ſon eſcaped; and afterwards became the richeſt, 
and one of . brow Ff, of the = 

mans. 


A.R 
Aat. E, = 


n 


nius the — zeal and good-will. This was a poor 


3 Plebeian, who ſceing a gueſt of that import- 


Pian. 


on it, aſked him why his maſter was not con- 


was 


Mar. Ap- ance in his houſe, was for entertaining him 
well. He ſent his ſlave to the tavern with or- 
ders to buy the beſt wine. The ſeller, who 
ſaw the ſlave taſte the wine with more care than 
uſual, deſiring to ſet a very high price up- 


tented with the wine he commonly drank. 


The flave, who thought he wWas ſpeaking to a 
friend, diſcovered the fatal ſecret; and the per- 


fidious vintner ran immediately to Marius, Who 


r 


1 
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was then at table, to declare to him, beth 8. TH 
had it in his power to put M. Antonius into his 5 V. 
hands. The tranſports of joy, with which 
Marius received that news, gives horror. He 
cried out, clapped his hands, and was for going 
himſelf to the place, if he had not been ſtopt by 
his friends. He therefore determined to ſend 95 
the military Tribune Annius with ſoldiers, or- 
dering him to bring him the head of M. a 
tonius that inſtant. Annius went, and ſtaying 
below to guard the door, made his ſoldiers go 
up ſtairs. But the fight; of Antonius ſoftened | 
their cruel hearts; and the eloquent orator, in 
ſo preſling a neceſſity having employed thoſe 
refined inſinuations, and the pathetic, which he 
Knew well how to adapt, ſo effectually moved 
them that not a ſingle man could reſolve to 
lay hands upon him. The Tribune at length 
who was grown impatient with waiting, went 
up himſelf, and ſaw his ſoldiers ſuſpended, and 
in a manner inchanted, holding down; their 
beads and ſhedding tears, whilſt Antonius ha- 
ued them. As for himſelf, who was no 
leſs barbarous than him that ſent him, he gave. 
no ear to the prayers of ſo venerable a ſup- 0 
pliant, but cut off his head, which he i imme - 
diately carried to Marius. That mournful pre- 
ſent was received with a ſatisfaction equal to 
the impatience with which it was expected. 
Marius embraced the tribune Annius all 
bloody as he was; he took the head of An- 
tonius out of his hands, and was not afraid of 
fouling the table, which was conſidered by the 
ancients as ſomething ſacred, with the blood of 
fo illuſtrious a citizen, and to great an Orator. 
When he had taken time to glut his eyes with 


os cruel a Right, he returned it to be ſet up on 
the 


48 Octavivs, Connertos, Conſuls. 
25 R. 665: the Tribunal of harangues: ſo that c upon the 


e. very (a) ſame place, from whence Marcus 


'& Antonius, when 'Conful, had defended the 
Commonwealth with ſo much courage, was 
ct placed that head, to which ſo many citizens 
were indebted for their preſervation.“ This 
Cicero ſays, who hardly thought, when he 57 
writing it, that he was relating his own hiſt 
nor that a like fate was reſerved for hirnifetf 
from the grandſon of him, whoſe misfortune 
Deaths of de was ſo bitterly deploring. 
Ch, After ſo many murders, committed vieh 
and M:- violence that knew neither check nor bounds, 
rula.” as if the Law had till any ſway amidft ſuch 
horrid diſorders, or rather to add inſult to cruel- 
ty, Marius and Cinna cauſed Catulus and Merula 
to be aceuſed in form. Catulus, who had been 
Marius's Collegue, and triumphed with him, 
over the Cimbri, endeavoured to diſſwade him, 
and made his friends aſk him permiſſion to 
quit Rome, and to go into baniſnment. But 
he had to do with the moſt mercileſs of all 
Cic Tuſe. mankind; and all the intreaties made to him 
Quæſt. V. drew from him only a ſingle word, which he 


56. repeated ſeveral times, Let him die.” Catulus 


accordingly ſhutting himſelf up in a little cham- 

der, that had been new plaiſtered with lime, 

cauſed a great fire to be kindled in it, and fat- 

ſocated himſelf in that manner. 

Vell II. As to Merula, he refolved to make the e 

7] Flor. whoſe Prieft he was, witneſs of his death; and 

2. having placed himſelf at the foot of the altar 

of Jupiter, he opened his veins in ſuch a manner, 

— M Antoni, in bis poſſtum caput illud fuit, a 

$ Roftris, in quibus ille quo erant multorum civium 


eblicam conſtantifims capita ſervata. Cie. de Or. 
L defenderat, mo IIL ro. | ” 
tnat 


geance of the god 
forced him to die. 


Oeravivs, Coaxxlivs. Conſuls. 
that his blood flew upon the ſtatue of that god. 
He no doubt intended to draw down the ven- 


s upon his cruel enemies, who 
A. ſingular circumſtance, 


49 


A. R. 665, 
Ant t. E. 87. 


which, though ſuperſtitious, does honour to his 

piety and zeal for his country, is, that, as it Appian. 
was thought of bad omen, and capable of of. 
fending the gods, that the priett of Jupiter 
ſhould die with his ſacred mitre upon his head. 
Merula had the precaution to ſet down in his ta- 


ble-book found about him, that, before he opened 


his veins, he had taken off that ſacred covering. 
For the teſt, the death of this prieſt of Jupiter 
induced almoſt the extinction of that office. 
For a Vacancy enſued for ſeventy-ſeven years, 
eat Cæſar, then very young, was in- 
by Marius for Merula's ſucceſſor. But 
Sylla's victory rendered that nomination uſeleſs 

and of no effect. | 
Beſides the deaths of theſe great perſons, and Herr:ble 
tome others, which hiſtory mentions in particu- lee. 
lar, a dreadful ſlaughter was made of a vaſt 


The 
tend 


number of citizens. 


A word, a nod of Ma- 


rius's head, coſt thoſe, who came in his way, 
their lives. At length a Senator, who was cal- 
led Ancharius, having accoſted him, and re- 
ceived no anſwer to his compliment, was maſ- 


ſacred that inſtant. 


And this became the rule. 


All who came to ſalute Marius, and had. not 
their ſalute returned, were killed by the ſlaves 
that ſerved him as guards: ſo that his friends 
roached him not without trem- 
Nor was he ſatiated with ſhedding fo 
much blood. Cinna was tired with killing, 
- and gave out: but as for him, always merci- 
leſs, always thirſting after blood and murders, . 


1 ſpared not one of thoſe, of whom he had : 
conceived 


themſelves app 


bling. 


Toe 


X. 


E 


in Rome. 
Plut n 
Mar. 


30 Ooeravitus, Corntrivs, Conſuls. 
AR. x conceived the leaſt ſuſpicion. The laughter, 


Dis N attended with plundering of houſes, and the 

Vale moſt criminal violences, continued five” days 
and five nights in Rome, which was become a 
general ſcene of horror. Whilſt the heads 'of 
thoſe, who were maſſacred, were expoſed, as 
we have ſaid, upon the Tribunal of harangues, 
their bodies were thrown into the ſtreets, and 
trampled under foot. For it was Prohibited to 
give them burial. 

piu. All Italy in like manner felt Marius's fury; 

Ihe high-ways and cities were full of guards, 

who followed thoſe, that fled and hid them- 
ſelves, like hounds by the ſcent. And very 
few eſcaped. The unfortunate found neither 
faithful friends nor relations : and almoſt all: of 
them were betrayed by thoſe, to Ns houſes 
they had fled for ſecurity. 


Cornutus This ought to make the delity of e | 


Javed by tus's ſlaves the more admirable, who, after hav- 
his faves. ing concealed him i in a ſafe place, took a dead 
1 body, which they "tied up by the neck to a 

beam, to make it believed that it was their 

maſter, who had hanged himſelf, and ſhewed 


him in that condition with a gold ring on his 


finger to the ſoldiers, who ſought him. They 
afterwards acted the whole ceremony of a fune- 
ral, without any body's ſuſpecting the truth: 
and during chat time Cornutus 3 into 
Gaul. N 
P ed my Metella, Sylla's with, was alſo ſo eee 
=_ opian.in to Eſcape the cruelty of Marius with her children, 
Mithrid. who diſcharged his vengeance upon the houſes 
Humanity of his enemies in the city and country.. 
of the Ro- I muſt not omit here the example of .mode- - 
man Pro- ration and humanity ſet by the whole people, 


9 Max. which was a very 3 reproach of the barba- 
IV. 3. & 4, FORE 
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rity and ferocity of the victors. For though 4-2: 5 
Marius gave the houſes of thoſe, he had cauſed © 1 : 
to be killed, to be plundered at diſcretion, not. 
a ſingle citizen would contaminate himſelf with 
thoſe unhappy ſpoils; and ali of them reſpected 
the houſes of the unfortunate, as if they had 
been ſacred and inviolable temples. 

But none did themſelves more honour by Ter iy ef 
their lenity on this deplorable. conjuncture than Sertorias. 
Sertorius. Neither reſentment, nor the pride of "ng 
victory, induced him to commit the leaſt vio- 
lence, or to inſult the conquered. He even 
went farther. As his mildneſs proceeded from 
reaſon, and not weakneſs; it changed into a fa- 
tal ſeverity againſt the wicked inſtruments of 
cruelty. Enraged at the exceſſes, and barbari- 
ties committed by the all-licenſed ſlaves of 

Marius, he concerted. with Cinna, who was 
more tractable, and having obtained his conſent, 
he cauſed them to be attacked during the night 
in the camp, where they refuſed to ſhut them 
ſelves up, and killed them every man. to the 
number of four thouſand. 

Marius now made diſpoſitions i in the affairs of 
government, or rather his on, depoſing the 
magiſtrates he ſuſpected, and annulling Sylla's 
laws. The year being almoſt ex pired, Cinna 
and he nominated themſelves Canale without 
an; n 1 a MAY, Ons mY abt 


7 Manis VII. 2 N 2 
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The firſt day of the new. year was . Nexw cruel. 
by horrid crue!ties. The ſon of Marius killed te: of Ma- 
one of the Tribunes of the People with his — 4 
own my and ſent his head to the Confuls ; , Pu 
Ts E 2 two Liv, Epi. 
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two 5 Privtors were baniſhed; and a Senator, cal- 
* led Sex. Licinius, was, by Marius $ order, thrown 
down the Tarpeian rock. 

Nothing but death could put a ſtop to the 
fury of that bloocy old man. Nor was it long 


before it happened. The ſtate of proſperity, 


in which he was, did not calm the diſquiets oc. 


caſioned by the fear of Sylla's return, who was 


making war with great ſucceſs againſt the Ge- 


nerals of Mithridates. So formidable an aven- 
ger made Marius tremble, and he could not 


even diſſemble his fears. One day eber 5 


himſelf with his friends after ſupper, having re 
peated all the adventures of his life, and that . 


ciſſitude of glorious proſperities and dreadful 


diſgraces through which he had paſſed, he ad- 
ded, that it was not the part of a man of ſenſe 
to expoſe himſelf again, after the experience of 


ſuch events, to the caprices of fortune. 


Theſe thoughts tormented him, and occaſion- 


2 his nights to paſs without ſleep, which fa- 


ed him extremely. He thought of a reme- 
= which little agreed either with his age, or 
dignity. This was to abandon himſelf to the 
exceſſes of the table, and to paſs his nights in 
drinking with his friends. By this regimen. he 
ſoon inflamed his blood. He was taken with a 
fever, which preſently ſeized his head, and in 
his delirium, he raved on nothing bat the war 
with Mithridates. He imagined that he had 


the command of it, and not only ſpoke, but 


made geſtures, and aſſumed the attitudes of a 


man that fights, or of a General giving orders: 


ſo violent and incurable was the paſſion, and 


ſo deeply had it taken root in his heart, with 
which ambition and jealouſy uniting, had inſpi- 
red him tor that command. Thus, ſays Plutarch, 


at 
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at the age of ſeventy, the only man, who had ee. 
been ſeven limes Cooks, 094 $0 poſſeſſing riches 
that might have ſufficed for ſeveral Kings, la- 
mented as one ſuffering indigence, and died 

before he could put his dd. in Ne 

Wretch, that inſtead of enjo * 1. 
fortune with gratitude, ſuffered | himſe be 
deprived of the preſent in being wholly en- 
groſſed by a 5 future. (a) Such is the 

fate, adds that philoſophical hiſtorian, of thoſe, 

who not having early taken care to prepare 

their minds by ſtudy — ſound letters, as a ſo- 

lid foundation and baſis for receiving external 

goods, ineffectually pour both 5 — and ho- 

nours into an inſatiable abyſs, of which they ne- 


ver find a bottom. Marius died the thireenth 


aſued, what crime he could lay to the charge of 


Tzober a abo, ns ay- gn. 


of Januar. 
His death did not reſtore tranquillity. to the 7 EO 
city: and it appeared even at his funeral, that wounded 
the fury of his partiſans, was not extinguiſhed % < . 
with his life. Fimbria, one of the moſt vio- {7 
lent miniſters of his cruelties, who had maſſa- - funeral. 
. cred L. Cæſar, and the ſon of P. Craſſus, or- 

dered ſomebody to kill Q. Scævola the Pon- Cie pro 
tiff, that perſon ſo. venerable for his virtue, du- Sext. 
ring the very pomp of the proceſſion. Scævo- Roſe. n. 
la receiving only a ſlight wound, Eimbria ci- J). klar 
ted him before the People. And when he ere 
a man that it was next to impoſſible to praiſe 

as he deſerved? I Hall accuſe him, ſaid that bru- 

tal wretch, of nat having received enough of tbe 
% e, __ which be Jhould Hove been killed in 


+, (a) Dp e e e Te.» E wen 
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A. R. 666. the Forum. Such were the worthy inſtruments 
W employed by Marius to ſatiate his ambition and 
revenge: and in that manner did he continue 
by his followers the evils he had perpetrated 

| . nifing > RD Ar 
- Reflexion Almoſt all thoſe, who pokes of Marius, have 
e the obſerved, that he was (a) leſs fatal to his coun- 
coarecer try in peace than to his enemies in war. Vale- 
7% %, tus Maximus goes farther, and ndges with 
fortune. reaſon, (b) that his victories were not a ſuffici- 
Li. Epit: ent compenſation for the horrors of which he 
3 had been guilty: and that he merited admira- 
11 & 23. tion leſs for his great actions againſt the enemies 
Val. Max. of Rome, than the public hatred and deteſta- 
IX. 1. tion for the crimes be had committed againſt 
his country. And indeed he had all the vices 
of great wicked men: he had neither fidelity, 
hondur, nor humanity ; he was ungrateful, an 
enemy to all virtue, jealous of all merit, and 
cruel as a wild beaſt. When after all this, 175 
rius is treated as à great man, and an hero, 
is perbaps the moſt flagrant example of f 

95 — of mankind, who ſo little underſt a 
| their intereſts, as to annex the idea of greatne 
and heroiſm to the fatal art of deſtroying thei 
ſpecies, and who can admit, that fuch heroiſt 


-His fortune ſabes amt more worthy of en 
vy, than his conduct of praiſe. He, without 
doubt, became the moſt famous of the Romans. 
But 85 e of n ourſelves to e daz- 


@ ry bello opti- (3) Pene tanti vidorie 
mus, tantum pace peſſimus ejus non ſuerunt: quarum 
— vir in belle hoſtibus, oblitus, plus criminis domi, 
in otio civibus infeſt ſümus. en jaudis militiæ meruit. 
Ok Fa. Max. 
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zled by the vain ſplendor of riches and dignities, 3 
we conſider what it coſt him to acquire and ſe- 
cure the poſſeſſion of them; what intrigues, ca- 
bals, anxieties: add to theſe the torment of en- 
vy, fears, vexation on being often forced to give 
way, and laſtly, the deplorable circumſtances of 
his flight. Would not he have been more happy, 
if tranquil in the obſcure ſtate he was born, cul- 
_ tivating the little land, either left him by his fa- 
ther, or — by his own — ũ— he had led 
a life exempt from care and dangers ? 
1 me be ſuffered to carry my views ſtill 24:9; 
farther, and to add to the example of Marius, «por the = 
that of the commonwealth itſelf, of which he ate. 
was both the preſerver and executioner. What 
a dreadful ſituation was that of Rome in the 
midſt of all its proſperity and greatneſs? She is 
victorious over all her enemies, and tyrannized 
over by her own. citizens. She puts to flight, 
and cuts in pieces, foreign armies, and is drowned 
in her own blood. She gives laws to all nations, 
and cannot. ſupport her own, that change every 
inſtant with the caprices of the tyrants that op- 
. preſs her. And it is even this proſperity that 
gives birth, to all her calamities. Modeſt and 
happy as long as ſhe was weak and low; it is 
good fortune that introduces the moſt horrid 
of vices and calamities into her boſom. Such 
is the error and uncertainty of all human things! 
ſo ignorant are men of what conſtitute their 
real happineſs ! Let us conclude then, that there 
is no ſolid felicity either for ſtates or private 
perſons, but in the practice of virtue; and that 
virtue is much more the friend and companion 
of mediocrity, than of too great elevation of 
o r 
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ROMAN HISTORY. 


I HIC H firſt contains the hen 
nings of Mithridates's firſt war with 
the Romans, to the peace granted 


him by Sylla; and laſtly Sylla's return to Italy, 
which Happens the 668th year of! Rome, 


SECT. I. 


Anceſtors and nobility of Mithridates. Comets, 
the pretended preſage of bis future greatneſs. 
He ts expoſed in his infancy to the plots of bis 
guardians. They turn to his advantage. His 
cruelty, He was a great Eater and Drinker. 
His ambition and frit conqueſts. Afual State 
of Afa Mincr. Mithridates meditates Jong 

his ſcheme of war with the Romans. He 

divides Paphlagonia with Nicomedes. After 
taving extirpated the race of the Kings of 

Lappadtcia, be puts one of bis ſons in poſſe on 

¶ that Kingdom. Competitor oppoſed by Ni- 
comedes to the ſen of Mithridates. © The Senate 
having offered the Cappadocians liberty, they 

cbooſe rather to bave a King, and elef# Ariobar- 
zanes, who is Put into poſſeſſion by Sylla, — | 


CONTENTS: . 


| Se ae by Tigranes. Nicomedes, Son 


/  Nicomedes Philopator, is dethroned by Mi- 


- "*thridates. ' Aquillius is ſent by the Senate (o fe- 


<q ate the dethroned Kings. | Mithridates forms 
| a'powerful league againſt the Roman. Nico- 
melde is engaped by Aquillius to make an incur- 
> it into the-territories of  Mithridates, The 
latier ſends complaints to "Rome, © Ambiguous 
| anfwer'of the Romans. Mitbridates dethrones 

 Ariobarzanes. He ſends a new: Embaſſy to the 


Roman Generals,- appealing. 10 the decifion of 


be Senate. The Roman Generals aſſemble three 


© armies" to rer inſtate Ariobarzanes and defend 
Nicomedes. ' Forces of Mithridates. ' Nico- 


"If _ is _ by the Generals of Mithrida- 


»_ 
— 


ens A remains open to Mitbridates, who gains 


"the affettion of the People by bis Jenity, and © 


liberality. Speech of Mitbridates to bis army. 
Al Afia Minor ſubmits to bim. "He takes 


Oppius ihe Roman General priſoner : then 


'  Aquillins, ' whom be treats with indignities, 


> and upon whom be inflifts a'cruel puniſhment. 


Hie marries Monima, The Senate Fond Pe 
of Rome declare againſt kim. He cauſes four- 


| ſcore thouſand Romans to be maſſacred in one 
day. Rutilius eſcapes. Horrid calumny of | 


© Theophanes againſt Rutilius. Only the Rhodians 
conlinue faithful to the Romans, Maitbridates 


beſieges Rhodes in perſon, and is obliged to raiſe 
the ſiege. Two remarkable circumſtances of bis 
' - charatter, Meaſures, which be takes for puſb- 


ing the war, and invading Greece. Hiſtory of 


Ariſtion the Sopbiſt, who makes Mithriadates 


maſter of Athens. Brutlius Sura checks tbe 


progreſs 7 ee. 


WE 


57 


Aquillius" is alſo overcome. The wulle 


os he be Wms, 
IX 7 E= ning 1 on. 


9 — —— but ſpectacles of horror. I 
believe it will be ſome relief to the Reader, at 
leaſt I find it ſo to me, to — gn 
war, in which the Roman valour is employed 
againſt the power of an enemy to Rome, and 
not againſt allies and fellow- citizens. Sylla 
made war againſt Mithridates, whilſt. his par- 
ty was cruſhed in Italy by Marius's faction. 
Hence the order of time requires us now to 
enter upon the hiſtory of that great war, how- 
ever reſuming things a little higher. 


Anceflors - M.ithridates, at firſt ſurnamed Eupator, and 


and Noti-/afterwaids the Great, had received. from his 


Mie" \ fore-fathcrs a Kingdom of conſiderable extent, 


the as it included all the country bordering upon 


pk Euxine Sea, from the banks of the river 
Halys as far as Colchis. However none of his 
predeceſſors and anceſtors had made themſelves 
very famous. All that we know of thoſe 
Kings, which. is no great matter, may be ſeen 
* Vol. in Mr. Rollin's Ancient“ Hiſtory, or in that 
VII. of the Jews of Mr. Prideaux. The moſt 
3 Vol. V. remarkable; fact there, in reſpect to Mithri- 


illuſtrious. origin in the Univerſe, as it was 


traced back to ont of the ſeven Perſian No- 


$ os blemen, who killed the Magus$ Smerdis. Ap- 


= per * pian expreſsly mentions, as the author of his 


pPeaian Mi. race, Darius the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, Who, after 
_ thrid. p. having killed the Magus, became King of 


249- Perſia: which ſome of the Learned explain by 


ſuppoſing, that the Kings of Pontus deſcended 
from N or Artabarzanes, the ſon of 


Darius, and elder: brother of Xerxes, who hav- 
ing 


choly obj wy Rome and Italy have 


dates, is, that he was deſcended from the moſt 


— — — Aa 1. 0M R 2 


- 
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\ Berttinings 1 Mitnzimares. 
ing been obliged to cede the Empire of the 


Perſians to his 172 brother, bert after his 


father's acceſſion to the throne,” in order to con- 


ſole him, obtained a ſettlement upon che coaſt 


of the Euxine Sea. 

The father of M ichridates Eupator, was ſo 
called ithridates, with the furname of Ever- 
getes. That Prince was the firſt of his race, 
that made an alliance with the Romans. He 
had ſupplied them with ſome aid in the third 
war with Carthage, and in that againſt Ariſto- 


nicus. He received as a reward P 'gia major, 
diſmembered from the dominions of the —_— 
of Pergamus, upon which he had before ſoffie 


ancient pretenſions. His father Pharnaces had 


added the city of Sinope to his Kingdom; an 
important conqueſt, and which became the re- 


ſidence of the Kings of Pontus, and the capital 
of their Dominions. Mithridates Evergetes 


periſhed in this city by the conſpiracy of ſome 


of his court, leaving two ſons, the eldeſt of 
whom, our Mithridates, was in his twelfth year. 


His death, and conſequently the beginning of 
the reign of Mithridates the Great, may | be re- 
ferred to the 629th year of Rome. 


Hiſtory has "ſerved, that the year of Mi- Comte: of 
thridates Eupator's acceſſion to the crown, as pretended 
well as that of his birth, was ſignalized by the 2 ., of 
appearance of a comet, which was ſeen during 
ſeventy days, and of which the light was ſo ju 
great, that the whole firmament ſeemed on fire. XXXVIL. 
For, as it is ſaid, its magnitude (no doubt in- 2 


cluding its tail) occupied the fourth part of the 
heaven, and its light effaced that of the ſun 
itſelf; and when it roſe or ſet, it required four 
hours both for its total appearance and total dif- 


appearance. 1 leave it to the Aſtrologers to 


Judge, 


L future 
greatneſs. 


8 
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judge, whether this deſcription be not exagge- 
rated, and whether flattery has not magnified 
the comet to exalt the glory of the Prince, 
whole greatneſs it was pretended to preſage. I 
may not improperly obſerve, that comets have 
with reaſon in theſe days loſt abundance of their 
credit, which never had any other foundation 
than a ſtupid admiration for every thing extra- 
ordinary, and the phrenzy of deſiring to pene- 
trate futurity, of which the knowledge is re- 
ſerved to God alone. 5 5 
He is ex- lt is certain, that the ſituation of Mithiridates 
| poſed in bis in the beginning of his reign, did not denounce 
—_— * what he became in the ſequel. Nothing ſeem- 
2 ed leſs terrible : a kingdom in no. wiſe compa- 
dani, Table to thoſe, over which the Romans had al- 
ready triumphed; an infant King, expoſed to 
the continual plots of perfidious guardians, who 
ſpared no means imaginable to dellroy him. 
It is, however, in this ſtate of obſcurity and 
- weakneſs, that the greateſt (a) King in the 
world was. formed; one infinitely ſuperior to 
all the Princes his cotemporaries, and whoſe ex- 
ploits equal the moſt illuſtrious dr . e that 
had preceded him; the moſt formidable enemy 
Rome had after Hannibal ; who ſuſtained a- 
gainſt the Romans, then at the very higheſt de- 
gree of their power, a war of thirty years with 
various ſucceſs; and who, after having had the 
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| (a) Cojus ea magnitudo 


fuit, ut non ſui tantùm tem- 


poris, verùm etiam ſuperio- 
ris ætatis omnes Reges ma- 
jeſtate ſuperaverit, bellaque 
eum Romanis per xxx 
annos varia victoria geſſerit: 


quum eum ſummi impera- 
tores, Sylla, Lucullus, Pom- 
peius, ita vicerint, ut major 
clariorque in reſtaurando 
bello reſurgeret, damniſque 
ſuis terribilior reddere:ur. 
Juſtia. XXXVII. . 


® The tex! of Tuſtin ſay: XL FI, 37 that ira maniſtft error. 


moſt 
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moſt able Generals, Sylla, Lucullus, Pompey, 
to deal with, in proportion as he was overcome, 
acquired greater forces, and became more ter- | 
rible by hi loſſes and defeat. 
The bad deſigns of his guardians turned to 73% turn 
his advantage. They endeavoured to make 7 his ad- 
him ride a vicious horſe not broke, obliging . 
him to run, and exerciſe darting the javehn at | 
the ſame time. His ſtrength and addreſs pre- 
ſerved him from all danger: and he became the 
beſt horſeman of his kingdom. They had af- 
terwards recourſe to poiſon. But the young 
Prince, who diſtruſted them, by way of pre- 
caution, uſed antidotes, and was the only one plin. 
who contracted the habit of raking poiſon every XXV. 2: 
day, after having aun himſelf for it with 
its contrary, in ſuch a manner, that in the ex- 
tremities of his affairs, when he was for poiſon- 

ing himſelf, he could not accompliſh his end of 
dying by that means. Neceſſity had even 

made him a great proficient in this kind of 
knowledge: and he was the inventor of ſeveral 
kinds of antidotes, of which one has retained 

his name. At length, as he apprehended, that 

his enemies would execute that by the ſword 
which they had failed of by poiſon, he remov- 

ed entirely from cities; and under pretext of a 
violent paſſion for hunting, he lived, if we may 
believe Trogus Pompeius abridged by Juſtin, 
| ſeven whole years in the foreſts, Without ever 
entering not only into any city, but under an 
roof in the country, paſſing the nights in the 
midſt of woods, often without any body's 
knowing the place of his retreat; for the reſt, 
exerciſing himſelf -in purſuing, flying, and 
fighting wild beaſts : and by thoſe violent exer- 
cites he acquired ſuch ſtrength of body and vi- 
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gour of conſtitution, as enabled him to under- 
go all een and did not abandon him even 

in old age. 

His crael- This life was * adapted to ue him 
9 _..witha kind of ferocity of character, that de- 
ęnerated into cruelty. And the dangers, to 
Which he continually ſaw himſelf expoſed from 
thoſe, who had. moſt reaſon. to be attached to 
dis perſon, alſo promoted that bad temper. 
_—_ Accordingly, he was cruel to exceſs. He not 
— only, when he aſſumed the reins of empire, 
Louis. Put his gua rdians who well deſerved i it, to death; 
LXIII. 46 but 5 did not ſpare even his own mother, 
. whom he probably 7 ſpotted of having ſhared 
in their bad deſigns... He alſo deprived his 


brother of life; no doubt, from apprehending | | 


a competitor in: him. His ſons, daughters, and 
wives, at different times, experienced his barba- 
rity; as we ſhall ſhew in the ſequel. I do not 
mention his cruelties to the Romans though 
(a) war has alſo its laws, and the rights of hu-. 


1 ought; to take place, kn between ene- 


E. wr bn, = alſo, in . e of the ſame „ 
great eater and laborious - education, became a great Eater. 
and 4ink- and drinker : and this, according to ſome, oc- 
TO caſioned him to be ſurnamed Dieny7us or Bat 
chus. Other authors give that ſurname a more 
honourable origin according to the ideas of 
Pagans. Bhcy/fay, that whuillt. be was a child: 
in the cradle, thunder fell ſo near him as to 
burn his, blankets, and ſome of his hair, with - 
out doing him any hurt: and that this acci- 
dent, which reſembles what Fable related of 
Fire, cauſed che n name of that ae 1 Pr: 


fit Is 


0 unt 8 belli, ficur pacis, jura Liv. V. 7 11 
plied 
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plied to him. However that were, it is certain —— | 
Mithridates not only ate and drank much, but 
valued himſelf upon it; ſo that one day at 
table he propoſed a prize for the perſon, that 
ſhould outdo the reſt of the gueſts in that point, 
and that prize was -e to himſelf. A ſine Nicol. 
triumph for a King! For the reſt, it does not Dam. 
appear that the pleaſures of the table Ee x. 
neglect his affairs. Ambition was his ruling g. 3 
paſſion, and ſhewed-itſelf very early⸗ÿ. 5 

He no ſooner ſaw himſelf in: quiet polklhen th 1 
of his dominions, than (a) he conceived thoughts #im and 
not of governing, ſays Juſtin, but extending _ 
them. If that Author 3 0 — as he) 55 19 % 


nies, ahve inhabited aher — of the Euxins 
Sea; and he reduced all that coaſt as far as the 
Boſphorus and Palus  Mzotis Such great 
ſacdefies Auſhed him, and made him conceive 
the deſign of univerſal monarchy. Strabo, a Strabo. 1. 
very judicious author, and perfectly informed VII. 
of what related to this Prince, ſays, that from P 39. 
thenceforth he entertains thoughts of penetrat- 
ing! by that way as far as the Adriatic Sea, in 
order to attack the Romans. But the affairs of 
Aſia called him elſewhere, and preſented him 
more eaſy and better choſen conqueſts. | 

In theſe wars, wherein he had to do with 
ſavage. nations, he enured his body more and 
more againſt fatigues, and his mind againſt 
danger. His: troops accuſtomed to croſs deſarts ? 


( Statim non de 3 ſed de angenda rene cogi- 
aut. Jann 11G. 
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and; vaſt uncultivatet regions, and to ſuffer, 
hunger, and the regions of cold, were become. 
invincible under a potent and warlike King, 
TY who generally . marched on foot at their — 
8 In conſequence the Aſiatics muſt have been an 
ceeaſy prey, nations in all times effeminate and 
enervated to exceſs by the delicious ahuacnoce | 
of their country. | 
a of But to underſtand rightly what we are to re- 
Ala Mi- late, we muſt call to mind what the ſtate of 
e K Aſia Minor, and of the principal powers that 
divided it, was at that time. The Romans 
poſſeſſed Aſia properly ſo called, that is the 
EKingdom of Pergamus, which had been left 
them by the Will of Attalus Philometor, and 
cConquered by them from Ariſtonicus. Nico - 
medes (a) Philopator, ſon of Pruſias, reigned 
in Bithynia. Paphlagonia had long had its 
King, whoſe common name was Pylemenes. 
As it was ſituated between the dominions of 
the Kings of Pontus and Bithynia, it had ſuf- 
fered much ſrom thoſe two powerful neigh- 
bours; and its ancient Kings ſeemed to have 
been reduced very low from the time of Mi- 
thridates Evergetes. Next to Paphlagonia, 
along the coaſt of the Euxine Sea, was the King- 
dom of Pontus.Cappadocia was underAriarathes, 
the ſon of another of that name, who died in 
the ſervice of the Romans, in the war with Ari- 
ſtonicus. «Galatia was divided between ſeveral 
Tetrarchs. But all theſe States, and the other 
parts of Aſia Minor, without being imme- 
diately under the Roman ſway, reſpected their 
greatneſs, and in a manner received the law 


6 


(a) This ſurname, eobich  Nicumedes, who bad Bo 77- 
* ſignifies Lover of his Father, Prufias to be till. . 


a a ſevere. reproach to 


"EY 
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den them. Eſpecially when any troubles or | 
- quarrel: arofe between the Princes or ſtates of 
thoſe countries, the Romans did not fail to make 
themſelves the Aftracors of chen, and dir 
opinion was a kind of orders. 555 
Mithridates, an haughty and ambitious Mithridgs 
- Prince, far from ſuffering patiently this ſub- 1er fg 
- geftion, had no thoughts but of ſubſticuting 5699 
himſelf in their ſtead; He thought it nothing ,-, 2 — 
do invade the dominions of his neighbours, 952 with the 
hom in reallity none were capable to reſiſt him. * 
His aim was againſt the Romans: and not | 
doubting, but he ſhould draw their arms upon 
him, 8 foon as he ſhould undertake eo augment | 
his power,. becauſe they were always attentive 
© to prevent the cruſhing of the weak, and the 
ng aggrandizing of thoſe, who might give them 
umbrage, he on a ſudden formed a plan for 
driving them entirely out of Aſia. To enable Juſtin, 
himſelf to attack the Roman province with ad- ibid. 
vantage, he proper to inform himſelf 
. with his own eyes. He made the tour of it in 
diſguiſe with ſome of his friends; and paſſed 
through it without being known by any one, 
examining the cities, important poſts, paſſes 
of rivers, and every thing that might facilitate 
che conqueſt of it. | 
| He had a pretext for war with them N Jaſtin. 
founded on their having diveſted him of Phrygia xxxvili. 5. 
Major, that had been given his father, in re- 18 
. ward for ſervices done by him in the war with p. 208. 
Ariſtonicus. The: Romans pretended, that it 
was Aquillius, who on his own authority, and 
for preſents made him by Mithridates Evergetes, 
had given him that province, and they took the 
advantage of the infancy of his ſon, to de- 
=o him of it, and to declare Phrygia a free 
Vor. Xx. F State. 
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at the end. 


He divides 


Papblago- 
nia wit 
Nicomedes. 
Juſtin. 
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ſtate. And indeed Aquillius had been accuſed 
of extortion, at his return from Aſia, as has 
been * related in its place. Thus the conduct 
of the Romans was not without the appearance 
at leaſt of juſtice. But it is eaſy to conceive what 
a wound fuch a treatment had left in the heart 
bf Mithridates, and what reſentment he retain- 
ed in effect. He however did not blindly fol- 
low the dictates of his revenge. He choſe ra- 
ther that it ſhould be flow, provided it ſhould 
in effect be more ſure. He gave his deſign time 
to ripen, and reſolved to aggrandize himſelf 
dually, and to acquire as much ſtrength as poſ- 
ſible, in order to be in a condition to attack ſo 
formidable a power as the Romans. | 

He had pretenſions upon Paphlagonia ; and 
having made a treaty with Nicomedes, they 
conquered it at their common expence, and 
divided it between them. The Romans imme- 
diately took the alarm, and -ſent an Embaſſy 


to order the two Kings to reinſtate the Paphla- 


gonian nation in its former condition. Mithri- 
dates anſwered haughtily, that country belong- 


9 55 ed to him, as it had done to his father, by right 
of inheritance, and without being terrified by 


the menaces of the Embaſſadors, he at the 
ſame time ſeized Galatia, Nicomedes, who 


knew he was not fo ſtrong, pretended to obey. 


But having made one of his ſons aſſume the 
name of Pylemenes, he placed him upon the 
throne of Paphlagonia, as if reviving the name 


of their Kings, had been re-eſtabliſhing them 


in their former condition. Thus the Embaſty 


: of the Romans was eluded. It was perhaps on 


this occaſion, that Mithrida: es ſent that Embaſſy 


to Rome, Fhich Saturninus Ons as Non been | 
T be 
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The affair of Paphlagonia had no important 4. R. 65r. 


After bau- 
1 : but the eriterprizes of Mithri- ing pry: 


dates upon Cappadocia, at length produced an abe 


open rupture between him 5 the Romans. 2 the 


There was no crime, that he did not commit to Kungs of 
make himſelf maſter of that Kingdom, Which 2 71 : 
was entirely commodious for him, and bordered p/ace: one 
upon his Dominions. He cauſed the King / 4is ſons 
Ariatathes, who was his brother-in-law, havz % 45e 
ing married Laodice the King of Pontus's ſiſter, 1 r 
to be aſſaſſinated. He killed the eldeſt ſon of am. 

the ſame Ariarathes, with his own hand at an Juin. 
interview, which he had deceitfully concerted. = 
He dethroned his ſecond nephew, who died in 
conſequence of grief. And laſtly, not vide A een 
to take poſſeſſi ion of Cappadocia in his Ww n 
name, he made one of his ſons King, aged only 
eighteen, whom he cauſed to take the name of 
Ariarathes, and was for paſſing him for the (a) 

ſon, or rathet randſon, of him, who died! in the 


war with Ariſtonicus. 


Nicomedes ſaw Mithridates aggrandize bin- Competitor 


ſelf in this manner with a jealous eye. He uſed 29/4 by 


Nicomedes 
great efforts to pfevent it, or at leaſt to ſhare in » the fs 


the prey. But not being able to ſucceed by of Mithre 
force, he had recourſe to fraud. Laodice, the dates. 
King of Pontus's ſiſter, and mother of the two 

laſt lawful Kings of Cappadocia, inraged to ſee 
herſelf. perſecuted by her brother, had thrown 
herſelf into the arms of Nicomedes; and had 
married him. Ambition and revenge ſuggeſt- 
4 85 to them the FO” of ſettings up a third 

, 1285 APE UW. | Ariarathes, 


+4429 


0 The enen f 55 | thay he Ale be conſidered 
is tquivocal, ex Ariarathe ge- rather as the grandſon of the 
nitum. Baut ' tht Princes ancient Aria . That © 
age here mentioned requires, Ariarathes had fix ſons, 4 
5 | Jive 
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. Ariarathes, brother of the c former, to 
whom they precended,, that the Kingdom. ob 
Cappadocia and Laodice went ex- 
preſsly to Rome to ſupport the fraud with the 
Senate. Mithridates did not gi give place to his- 
enemies in point of impudence, 225 Am- 

baſſadors to Rome to declare, that the King 
eſtabliſhed by him was truly of the blood Royal. 
| of Cappadociay as and deſcended from the ancient 
| Ariaxathes, 
Ne , Whit ende went not to be deceived; b {ac theſe 
having of- groſs frauds, which unmaſked and de | 
fe Coppa | each other; and conformably to the W 


cians l. maxims of the Roman policy, always intent 


berty, tb upon weakening the Kings, and gaining na- 
— 4 „ tions by the . of a PTY ek — had more ap- 
Love « Pearance than reality in it, they declared, that 
King, and N | 
let A 25 n of chefs fine Pacer. . 
the? ris foe ths mother, Mi- ny 5 2 dg Genea- 
thridates no doubt ſet up his e aaa; ES 


Ariarathes, as ſon of ane proper. 
; ARIARATHES. 
| Who died in he war with Arifinicus, 


N . 
m { 
— — 
* A 1 a 8 
* 


ö eee . 44 da wa 7 
Fire e ARIARATHES | _ Laopice 
poiſoned by ned boy Siſter of * | 
their mother, order of  thridares. Ty 
from one of — thridates. | | + a 
oo, ee vid bra 
e to | . 
as Son, «+ | | ; 1 l 4 2. 
* — — — A > —— 


Antazarurs 3 nag Prince fu | 
uppoſed Mi- . et up 
Prince of thridates with Ms, 7 Nicd-. 
Enos y hi e — died a. medes, 


The Beginning af | 
Mithridates and Nicomelles ſhould abandon, 
the one Ca padocia and the other Paphlagonia, 


and that thoſe two countries ſhould be free for 
the future. We do not know what effect this 


deeree of the Senate had in reſpect to Paphla- Strabo 0 


Sonia. But the neon extremely |ſyr-1. XII. 

rized the Romans by the declaration they P- 540. 

made, that liberty would be a burthen to them, 
and that their nation could not ſubfiſt without a 5 


"King. The Senate amazed beyond - imagina- 5 x 


tion, however pertnitted the Cappadocians”to 
 Yetain the kind of government, that ſuited 
them beſt, and to ele themſelves a King as 
| they judged proper. Their choice fell upon 
Ariobarzanes, which was confirmed by the Se- 


nate, and whats poſterity reigned to the third 
Se neration. | 


Sylla, who had been Prætor the Wear beten Who is put 
Was commiſſioned to put the new King in pol. in 2 


feſſion of Cappadocia. The thing was not 4 9a 


Without its difficulty. Mithridates, indeed, Phu. in 


> Sylla. 


«dared not openly oppoſe the decrees of the'Se- a, R. 660. 


mate: but he ſet one Gordius ſecretly at work, 
whom he had before employed, to aſſuſfinate 
King Ariarathes his brother-in-law, and whom 
he appointed guardian of his falſe Ariarathes. 
He had in the laſt place laboured to have him 
elected King by the Cappadocians: and though 
the affair had miſcarried, Gordius had ſtill a 
jarty in the kingdom, with which he was ſo 
| bold to make head againſt Sylla. The Reman 
had no great trouble in defeat and expellin 
him : and Cappadocia, under a King, the frie 
of Rome and dependant of the Romans, got 
entirely rid of Mithridates. It was in this man- 
ner r Sylla Nw with the King, and, 'to uſe the 


F.3 chen, N 


N RL 3 r 2 
PE 
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expreſſion, played the prelude to the hot war 
he was ſome years after to make with him. 
And thn The new affront, which the Romans had 
Len made Mithridates ſuffer, exaſperated that haugh- 
gran. ty ſpirit. But as he was no, Jeſs politic than 
- enterprizing, before he openly declared himſelf 
their enemy, he reſolved to ſec re himſelf a a 


Juſtin. . potent neighbouring ally.  Tigranes, King of 
PING Armenia, had very much extended the domi- 


nions of his anceſtors by his conqueſts, and 
formed a great empire. Mithridates made him 
firſt, marry his daughter Cleopatra. After 
which, apprehending ſtill that a war with the 
Romans would territy him, he reſolved to em- 
broil him with them without his perceiving it; 
and he ſent Gordius to him, to implore his aid 
for his re-eſtabliſhment in Cappadocia, which 
he pretended to belong to him; inſinuating at 
the ſame time to Tigranes the facility of de- 
© + throning a weak and ill-ſettled King like Aria- 
barzanes. The King of Armenia tempted by 
this propoſal, which flattered his ambition and 
vanity, ſuffered himſelf to be engaged in what 
- Mithridates deſired. He ſent two of his Ge- 
nerals with an army againſt Ariobarzanes, who, 
perceiving the party too unequal, and beſides 
being no warrior, as ſoon as he ſaw the ſtorm 
ready to fall upon him, ſecured his effects and 
n eee, ot cari 
Nicomedes, At the ſame time Nicomedes Philopater hap- 
zbe Son of pening to die, the inheritance of the crown oc- 
DO. caſioned troubles in Bithynia, He left behind 
cb re him two ſons, of which the eldeſt, called Ni- 
ed by Mi- comedes as well as his father, was acknowledg- 
thridates, ed, and ſupported by, the Romans: Mithri- 
ppian. dates ſypported the other, whoſe name Was 
Ny " Socrates; and as he was upon the ſpot, he ſup- 
plied 
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plied him with ſuch powerful aids, that Nico- 
medes was dethroned, and went to Rome to join 

his complaints with thoſe of Ariobarzanes. 

The Romans were then in a very great per- Aguillius 
plexity. It was in the height of the war of the 23 1 
Allies, which laid them under the impoſſibility ,, ,c;»/ae | 
of providing for the occaſions of countries ſo be de- . 
remote. They however ſent Commiſſioners, at H ned 5 
the head of whom was that M. Aquillius, who . F 
had terminated the war of the ſlaves in Sicily; | 
a brave warrior, but avaricious, as has been | 
obſerved elſewhere. Theſe Commiſſioners had b 
orders to reinſtate the Kinge, Nicomedes and = 
Ariobarzanes, and for that purpoſe to call in b 
the aid not only of L. Caſſius, Proconſul of 

Aſia, but of Mithrigates himſelf. For that = 
Prince had not appeared directly in all theſe D 
movements, of which he was however the ſoul : { 
and the Romans who were not miſtaken in | 
reſpect to them, had probably put that circum- 
ſtance into their decree, in order to reduce them 
to declare himſelf. They had long perceived, 
that he was preparing for a war with them: and 
we have ſeen, that the heads of the Common+ 
wealth, and ſuch as could pretend to com- 
mands, paſſionately deſired that occaſion of ac- 
quiring glory, and inriching themſclves with 
the ſpoils.of Aſia. 

Mithridates acted with great ee He M, 274. 7 
was far from contributing to re-eſtabliſh the a 
Princes he had dethroned in their Dominions: agae. a- 
But being unwilling to appear the firſt in break- gainft the 5 
ing with the Romans, he continued quiet, and luer. 
ſuffered Aquillius and Caſſius, with ſuch troops 4 Ao 5 
as they could draw together, ta replace Nico- 
medes upon the throne of Bithynia, and Ario- 


WT upon that —_ * * 
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Appian. 
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this ſeeming inaction he ſtrengthened bimſelf 

_ exceedingly. He made a Treaty with Ti- 
granes, by which it was agreed between them, 
that of the conqueſts which they ſhould make 
together, the cities and countries ſhould belong 
to Mithridates, and all the men and plunder to 
the King of Armenia. Mithridates, as appears 
by this treaty, knew how-to take his advantages. 
But Tigranes had alſo his view, which was ta 
people Tigranocerta, that he was then building, 
and which he deſigned to make one of the 
rreateſt cities in the Univerſe. The King of 
ontus brought alſo into his intereſts the Gallo- 
Græcians, the Sarmatæ, the Baſtarnæ and the 
Scythians. He had great bodies of troops 
from thoſe nations, and in a word, armed al- 
moſt all Upper Aſia againſt the Romans. 
With ſuch powerful preparations he contented 
himſelf however with obſerving their motions, 
without committing any act of hoſtility ; des 
ſigning to have the appearance of juſtice and 


| Diodor. equity on his ſide. It was in theſe circum- 


. xxxvii. ſtances he received an Embaſſy from the Italian 
States, to invite him to join his forces with 
theirs. But the affairs of Aſia were too much 
embroiled to make it poſſible for Mithridates to 
remove from it, and the fruits he hoped from 

them were more certain and immediate. .- - ; 

Mom: The occaſion he waited was ſoon ſupplied him 

is induced by the avidity of the Roman Generals. As ſoon 


lll |< they had reinſtated the Kings of Bythinia and 


to make an 


ncurfon Cappadocia, they inceſſantly preſſed them to un-. 
into the dertake ſomething againſt Mithridates, in order 


deminiow to induce the war. Thoſe two Princes had na 


A — inclination to it, being afraid to draw an enemy 
"mn. again upon them, whoſe ſtrength they had al- 
ready experienced, But at length Nicomedes. 


1411 Who 
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who. had promiſed great ſums to the Roman 
Generals and Commiſſioners for obtaining his 
re-eſtabliſhment, which were ſtill unpaid, and 
being preſſcd beſides by a great number of other 
Romans, who had lent him money, reſol ved 


not wichſtanding his repugnance, to ſatisfy them. 


He therefore entered the country of the King 
of Pontus in arms, and laid it waſte as far as the 


city Amaſtris without any Reſiſtance. For Mi- 


73 


thridates, true to his plan, was glad to have 


a9d-. cauſes of complaint, and to make the 
Romans act the part of Aggreſſors. 
As ſoon as Nicomedes retired, Mithridates, 


* 5 5 R 1 dates com- 
to fix. the wrong upon the Romans, ſent them pro ali 
to the Ro- 


his complaints by an Ambaſſador, who took 
great care at firſt to dwell upon the quality of 
Ally of the Roman People, that Mirhridates 
and-his father had conſtantly maintained. He 
alledged as a proof of his maſter's; fidelity to 
this alliance, the ſubmiſſion with which he had 
acquieſced in being deprived of Phrygia Major 
and Cappadocia, to which he pretended to have 


Mit bri- 


Mans 4 
0 


the juſteſt claim. He added, that it was in the 


ſame ſpirit: of reſpect for the Romans, chat he 


he had more than ſufficient forces to repel it. 


had ſu ffeted the laſt inſult of Nicomedes, tho 


He concluded, that the Romans ought either 


to force the King of Bichynia to make him 


ſatis faction, or to conſent that Mithridates 


ſhould do himſelf juſtice. 
After Pelopidas, ſo the Ambaſſador of Mi- 
thridates was called, had ſpoke to this effect, 


thoſe of Nicomedes, who were pre ſent at the 
audience, began. They had no difficulty to 


prove the juſtice of their maſter's arms, and of 


had armed his own brother againſt him. _ 
47 Das 4 1 they 


the revenge he had taken of an enemy, who 


74 
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they expatiated moſt in ſhewing both by the 
whole conduct of the King of Pontus, and the 


immenſe preparations he had made, that his de- 
figns had a much higher and more important 


aim than Bithynia, and that it was the Romans 
he meditated. They coneluded this diſcourſe 
with exhorting the Romans not to have the 
change put upon them. It behoves your 


« wiſdom, faid they, not to wait till Mithri- 


«© dates ſhall pleaſe to declare himſelf your 
enemy: and you ought- rather to conſider 
e his actions than his words. Beware of giv- 


ing up your true and real friends to a Prince, 
Who only diſguiſes himſelf with the outſide 
of a diſſembled amity; and do not ſuffer 
him who is as much your enemy as ours, to 
make void your decree concerning Bithynia, 


+ and to prevent the lawful King of it from 


enjoying your favour.” 


Pelopidas in his anſwer conſented, chat the 
Romans ſhould: be- arbitrators in reſpect to the 
ancient differences between Mithridates and Ni- 
comedes, but perſiſted in demanding juſtice of 


them for the laſt hoſtilities committed by the 
King of Bithynia, of which themſelves _ 


i 


been witneſſes. | 
The Romans were at a toſs what dae to 


Arfwer of make. They were fully determined to ſupport 


tbe Ro- 


bar tacked, 8 is contrary to che intereſts of 


Nicomedes, and it was only for form-ſake they 

had heard the Ambaſſador of Mithridates. But 
on the other ſide, the alliance with that Prince 
ſtill ſubſiſted. They therefore diſguiſed their 
thoughts in an ambiguous meaning, which Ap- 
pian repeats in theſe words: If Mithridates 
«© has been hurt by Nicomedes, we are ſorry: 
« but we will not ſuffer Nicomedes to be at- 


<the 


ning. of MrrhkipAT Es. 75 
« the Commonwealth. „ pelopidas, dub p $94 
ceived that the Romans avoided lin 
themſelves, preſſed in vain for a more circum- 

ſtantial declaration, He was obliged to return 
without any other reply. 

Mithridates took the anſwer of the Romans „ 
for a refuſal of juſtice. Therefore obſerving dates 4. 
meaſures no longer, he ſent his ſon Ariarathes — | 
into Cappadocia with -a powerful army : and {rivter: 
though Mancinus, one of the Senate's Ge | 
miſſioners, was upon the ſpot, and ſupported | 
Ariobarzanes, the battle was fought, and Aria- 
rathes being victorious, repoſſeſſed himſelf of 
| the Kingdom of Cappadocia. ' 


Mithridates, after having made the ban He ſends a 


lerlible in this manner, that he did not feat zew H- 
them, ſent back the ſame Pelopidas with in- baſy to 
ſtructions more haughty than before. He had 


Generals, 


orders to complain in the ſtrongeſt terms, not ang them - 


of the Commonwealth and Senate, but of the 9 anſwer 
Roman Generals, who were in Aſia, and be- _ the 
fore whom he ſpoke. He pretended, that what 
had lately happened in Cappadocia, was the 
fruit and reward of their injuſtice and bad treat- 
ment of his maſter, whoſe power he magnified, 
and the extent of his dominions, the Allies he 
had made, and the forces he had aſſembled 
ſea and land. He reproached them, that it 
was a great imprudence to engage their Com- 
monwealth in a war with ſo powerful a King. 
whilſt they were ſcarce able to oppoſe the arms 
of their Allies of Italy, who attacked the . 
centre of their empire. He threatened them 
with lay ing his complaints againſt them before 
the Senate, and to cite them to appear to give 
an account of their conduct. And laſtly, as 
| Mithridates ſtill called himſelſ the ally of Nome, 
a Pelopidas | 


- 
: 
2% 
- ky 
: , 
3 
: n 
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Generals 
| N 


weſtoring 
7. Ariobar- 


ae,, an 
A fending 
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Pelopides declared in his name, that if juſtice 
were done him in reſpect to Nicomedes, he was 
2 55 aid the Romans againſt the revolted 

F not, added he, at 7 throw off 
ts. ee r 


.@.trial. before the Senate. 


emely piqued 
at the haughtineſs of this diſcourſe, , mach at- 


tacked them perſonally. They anſwered in a 


armies for no leſs lofty manner chat they farbade Mithri · 


dates either to attack Nicomedes, or to inter- 


i meddle in the affairs, of Cappadocia, whither 


they were going to. reiaſtate Ariobarzanes di- 


Nicomedes. rectly. And in diſmiſſing the Ambaſiador with 


this anſwer, they declared to him, that it was 
to no purpoſe to return any more, if he did not 
bring with him his maſter's entite ſubmiſſion to 
the laws they preſcribed him. But as they did 
not rely upon that ſubmiſſion, they aſſembled 
forces from all lides, Phrygia, Paphlagonia and 
the neighbouring countries: and joining theſe 
with the body of Romans _— Caſ- 
fius, Proconſul of Aſia, they formed three di- 
viſions of them, of which each commanded one. 
Caſſius with one of theſe armies encamped u 

the frontiers of Bithynia and. Gallogræcia; 
Aquillius took upon himſelf to oppoſe the en- 
trance of Mithridates into Bithynia; and Q. Ap- 
Pius marched towards Cappadocia: . they had 
alſo a fleet near Byzantium, to ſhut up that of 
Mithridates in the Euxine Sea. Nicomedes on 


His fide aſſembled an army of fifty thouſand 


foot, and ſix thouſand horſe. In this. manner 


did three Roman Generals, without the order 


of the Senate, undertake a war of ſo great 
importance, and of which the conſequences 
me to ſo many nations. 


The 


1 


De e of Rtrrampa rx. 
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was the greater, as the power and 


Mithridates were forntidable. The lud off had of his 8 4. 


own forces two hundred and fifty thoufand foot, 
forty thoufand horſe, an hundted and thirty 


chariots armed with ſcythes, three hundred 
decked ſhips, and an hundred others of ſmaller 


fize. Add to this, able Generals, as Neoptoſimus 
and Archelaus, who were brothers, Dorylaus and 


fome others, all formed by long experience of 
war, and upon whom however Mirhridates did = 


not rely ſo much, as not to ſee every thing with 
his own eyes, and conduct all important enter- 
prizes in perſon. Moſt of the Kings of the Eaſt 
were in his intereſt. Tigranes was his ſon- in- 
law, and ſupplied him with troops. The Kin 
of Parthia, Syria and Egypt favoured him. He 
had ſpared nothing for amaſſing immenſe ſtores 


of all kinds: and for his fleet, he had cauſed pi- 


lots to come from Egypt and Phænicia, coun- 
tries where navigation had been ſucceſsfully cul- 
tivated in all ages. Such great forces promiſed 
great advantages over enemies ill- red, and 


Br 


almoſt taken at unawares: an he was not | 


deceived in his hopes. 


His Generals at firſt gained” a conſiderable Nicomads 


victory over Nicomedes neat a river called is er- 


Arnnias, in Paphlagonia. The ns. Probes of Bi- 
thynia's camp was taken with imme 

and a great number of prifoners. . Tele enn com- 
4 N was gained by the light- armed 


t only, ſupported by the horſe, the Phalanx 
not bein ab e to ſhare 175 the battle: and from 


come by rhe 
Generali of 

* Mithri- 

dates. 


thence the Roman Generals began to conceive 


fear, ſeeing the leſs number defeat the greater, 


and that not from the ad vantage of the ground, 


nor * the fault or cowardiſe of the "> Wy 
0 ; 
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but by the ability of Mithridates's Generals, and 


; the valour of his army. The fruit of this victory 
to Mithridates was the conquelt of Paphlagonia; 
he ſubjected it on his march, and encamped at 


Bithynia. N en ee, r . 
Ai The Romans themſelves ſoon. experienced 
2. alſo d. the valour of the enemy they had at firſt de- 
Fs ſpiſed. Nicomedes having drawn together the 
remnant of his defeat, had joined Aquillius. 
But upon the approach of Mithridates's army, 
and in conſequence of a ſmall action, in which 
an hundred Sarmation horſe had defeated eight 
hundred Bithynians, thoſe troops already ter- 
rified with their former diſgrace were ſeized with 
fear and diſperſed : and Aquillius not being 
ſtrong enough to reſiſt the enemy, was entirely 


defeated, loſt his camp, fled towards the river 


Sangarius, and having paſſed it in the night, 

did not believe himſelf ſafe till he arrived in 
ee, e ee eee 00 
The whole I his ſecond victory opened the whole country 
country to. Mithridates. Caſſius retired to Apamea, 
remains Nicomedes to Pergamus, Mancinus to Rhodes, 


3 and Oppius to odicea. They ſhut them- 


dates, who ſelves up in the cities, not being able to keep the 
gains the field. At the ſame time the fleet, that guarded 
efe#im the entrance of the Euxine Sea, ſeparated, and 


5 * ſeveral of Nicomedes's ſhips were even deliverec 


pular be. up by their commanders to Mithridates. Thus 
bavioverr that Prince being maſter of all the paſſes by ſea 
| axdiibera- and land, had only to appear, to receiye the 


Diodor. ſubmiſſion of the States, that came in emula- 


apud tion of each other to pay their homage to him. 


Vale. For like a, wiſe conqueror he had taken cate tb 


— this might be Mount Hypiney: mentioncd b 
Pliny, V. 32. enen fn af TY 37 wat 40 


1 
cen 


the mountain of 2 Scoroba upon the frontiers of 


+. 2 nnn n oy 
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priſoners that had fallen into his hands with 


every kind of - indulgence. In the like man- 


ner Hannibal of old, at the ſame time that he 
exerciſed the greateſt rigours over the Roman 
priſoners, was prodigal to the Latines, and 
prop of Italy, whom the chance of war had 
p ht into his power, of careſſes and inſtances 
of — This conduct ſucceeded perfectly 


79 
conciliate their affection; treating all the Aſiatic 


well with Mithridates. The cities contended Cic. pro 
with each other in inviting him to honour * 


them with his preſence; calling him, according 4 
to the impious cuſtom of thoſe dark times, 


their God and Preſerver. All Bithynia was 
reduced in a few days. From thence Mithri- 


dates —— Phrygia, which belonged to the 
Romans; and he reſolved to take up the ſame 
quarters Alexander had done of old; an happy 
omen, and at the ſame time a coutggriten that 


ſoothed his vanity. 


He forgot nothing that might conciliate i Juſtin. 
many new conqueſts to his ſway: and uniting *xxvii. 3. 


actual liberality with careſſes, he granted to 
the cities a general remitrance.of all they owed, 
either to the. Government, or Particulars, and 


an exemption from taxes for five years. The 


immenſe treaſures of their ancient Kings, on 
which he ſeized, and the abundance of provi- 
ſions and ammnnition which he found laid up 
every where, enabled him to diſplay benevo- 


lence and magnificence, without depriving him- 


ſelf of the neceſſary reſources for men the 
war and his conqueſts. 


Till his entrance into Phrygia, Mithridates Speech of 
had not directly attacked the Romans, bur Micbrida- 
only their Allies. He then took off the maſk, 4e . 


and h 5 declared himſelf an enemy to Rome. 


„dies. 


Juſtin. 


A xxxviii 4: 
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As he undertook'z war againft fo formidable 2 


1:Pwople, he thought it neceſſary to encourage 
-his troops; and Juſtin has preſerved the ora- 


tion, which 'Ttojus Pompeius put into his 
mouth upon this occaſjon. As this diſcourſe 


Is ext 


long, and recites in few words, 


- _ abundance of facts, both ancient and modern, 


which the reader has al 


ſeen, I ſhali con- 


tent myſelf with riding it here, and with 
only repeating the circumſtances of 3 4 


moſt remarkable. 


on that head, not 


ſelves had lately gained over thoſe haughty 
"enemies, but the great victories of Pyrrhus, 


. Mirthridates proves firſt to his ſoldiers; that | 
the Romans are not invincible, by mentioning 


the advantages them- 


Hannibal, and the Gauls. He repreſented to 
them the actual ſituation of Rome in her diffi- 
cult ſtruggle with the Italian Rebels, and torn 
in pieces by domeſtic diviſions, He concluded 
from thence, (a) that it was neceſſary to ſeize 
the occaſion for augmenting their own ſtrength 
at their expence, “ leaſt, ger, he, if we con- 


* tinue quiet, whilſt 


employed, we 


« ſhould find more difficulty. to > feſtain their 
4 efforts, when they are free and diſengaged 
from all they have now upon their hands. 
For we are not to enquire now, whether war 
is to be made with them; but whether we 

„ ſhall take our time, or wait theirs.” N 
From thence he goes on to enumerate all 
ne ha to F 


2 Utendum i oc- 

one, & rapie incre- 
menta virium: ne ſi illis 
occupatis quieverint, mox 
e vacuos & quietos 


wake 7 — habeant. 
Non enim an ca- 
pienda ſint arma. — Mg utrùm 
ſua potids accafione an il- 
lorum, 

Romans, 
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Romans, and which, in his ſenſe, were equi- 


valent to a declaration of war: Phrygia and 
Paphlagonia taken from him by them; and 


. Coppadacis, which he had conquered, and from 


which they had expelled. his ſon. They (a) 


& have torn from me my conqueſt, ſays he, 
2 they who have nothing, not acquired by 
« arms.” He concludes this detail with the 


inſults —— him in the laſt place by Nicomedes, , 2 


in fo, attacking him out of wantonneſs, and 
without cauſe. For, (S) adds he, it is not the 
* pretended injuries Kings. have done them, 
« 1t is their ſtrength. and majeſty they aim at. 
ee It is hence they oppreſſed Eumenes, de- 
te throned his ſon Ariſtonicus, and made an 
* implacable 755 war on the grandſon of the 
« great King Maſiniſſa, the unfortunate. Ju- 
8 * in whom they ſnewed ſo little re- 
4 for the memory of his grandfather, 

te that they i i gnominiouſly exhibited him as. a 
& ſight in Oka triumph, and afterwards, made 
him periſh miſerably in a priſon. Such is 
te the hatred they have declared for al Kiogs, 


(a) Raptam ſibi ele Ado 5 tales —.— '<. cl 
ram ejus [ Cappadociæ] ab quorum etiam nominibus e- 
flis' quorum nihil eſt niſi rubeſcant, aut paſtores Abo- 
bello quaeſitum. rreuiginum, aut haruſpices Sa- 

(4) Quippe non deliaa binorum, aut exules Corin- 
 Regum illos, ſed vires ac thiorum, aut ſervos vernaſ- 

majeſtatem inſequi. que Tuſcorum, aut, quod 
(le) Cum hujus (Maſiniſ- honoratiſſimum nomen — 
fe nepote bellum modo in inter hæc, ſuperbos. A 
Africa geſtum adeò ine xpi + ut ipfi ferunt conditores 2 
- bile, ut ne victum quid em lupæ uberibus alitos, ſic om- 


memoriæ avi donarent, quin nem illum populum luporum 


carcerem ac triumphi ſpecia- animos, inexplebiles gui- 


culum experiretur. Hanc il- nis atque imperii, divitia- 


los Regibus omnibus legem rumque ayidos ac jejunos, 
odiorum dixiffe, ſcilicet quia habere. 


Vor. X 5 G 1 Ae 8 
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| 4 undoubtedly becauſe themſelves had only 

Kings, whoſe names mage them bluſh, 

1. Romu “ 1 Aboriginal Shepherds, 2 2 Sabine Aug gurs, 

28 3 Corinthian” Exiles, 4 Puſcan Slaves, or 

. Targui. © “ laſtly, 5 the Superbs, the moſt honourable 

nius Priſ- ** and diſtinguiſhed name of them all. They 

eus. © have reaſon to relate with pleaſute, that He. 

4; Servvs „ founders were ſuckled by a wolf ; for that 

5. Tarqui- *© People are a People | of wolves, inſatiable 

nius Su- of blood and laughter; and 2 greedy 

perbus. & to exceſs of riches We empire. 

To this odio wy which gave f 

the Romans, Mun 1 fs By a ni 

cent diſplay of ka own high h nobilj mag 

on his father's fide he traced back to Syrus any 

5 Darius : and by the female hoe, « to“ Soy 
8 Nicator, Founder of the Kin 

oo and Alexander the Great: roy wal i: 8 90 | 

the nations ſubject to him, 255 hac never ex- 

een the yoke of 'a rb power; and 

Tis exploits againſt unconquerabſe States, as. the 


Seythiang, who before him had never known A 


f 00 he flattered. his ſoldiers. with 


65 bop of the "rich ſpoils of Alis, of which 
he extolled the mildneis of the climate, the 
Fel of of the ſoil, 4 multitude and oy 92 


iy roamgyti 


« 01 anc in r to, this. enterprize, you 


©, Mithridater's 5 a ſolo fertilius nec urbium, 
— Was "ilk, i multitudine amœfnſus: mag- 

for 7 ee namque temporis artem 
2 ut militiam, 2 75 ut fel- 


of Syria. 
(a) Nam neque ccelo Afiz tom diem acturos, bello du- 
e temperatius aliud, net bium facili i magis an uberi, a 


& can 


- 
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» ckn have only one doubt, whether it be I 
« moſt eaſy, or moſt advantageous. 4 

This diſcourſe, which breathes hatred ind All Afa 
contempt. for the. Romians, and at the ſame Minor /«b- 
_ afurarice- of conquering, was not an, 1 
ampty rhodomontade of Michridates : the ef- Appian. 

proved it the feverſe. All either gave 
ay before his _ or courted his alliance. 

ſubjected Phrygia, Myfia, Aſia, oper 
o W Lycia, Perpuplis, the Kal 0 
oriia, in à word, all the country extending 
quite to the ſex-coaſt and, in order that no- 
thing might be wanting to his glory; two Ro- 
man Generals fell into his hands, and became 

his priſoners. 

I have fad before, ths: Oppius had revived He takes 
tb/Laodicea,. To make himfelf maſter of that 2 the 
Roman's perſon, it coſt Mithridates only the em 
trouble of fending wh Herald to promile the n. 
inhabitants impunity, if they would deliver up 
ius. He was immediately feized, and car- 
ried with his lictors to the King of Pontus, 
who inflicted no ill treatment upon him, but 
carried him about every where in his train, ex- 
hibiting with pride, and in deriſion of the Ro- e 
man greatneſs, a Roman General in captivity. , Si 

- Aquillius' was not ſo gently uſed. As he was Aud then 
at the head of the commiſſion, and the principal _—_ 
author of the war, Mithridates had a perſonal *%” ee. 
hatred for him. For that reaſon that unfortunate ee 
General, who was ſick at Mitylene, having and infids 
been delivered up to him by the (a) Leſbians, 4 crutl pu- 


there was no kind of indignity nor outrage, abe Je. 


(4) Mitylene AY capital Iland itſelf, which is ab 
of the Nand of Lebus, and called Metelin. i 


las given its name to t 


. that 
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13. 


8 Appian. 


ed themſelves above the reſt by ſingular marks 


He marries . 


Plut. in 
Lucull. 
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that the King of Pontus did not make him 

ſuffer. He was laden with chains, whipped 
with rods, led about every where upon an aſs, 
and in that condition forced to make himſelf 
known to all that ſaw him, and to cry out 
Athen. v. from time to time, that he was Aquillius. On 
other occaſions, faſtened by a chain to a Ba- 
| ſtarnian five cubits high, he was obliged. to 
Plin: follow that Barbarian's horſe on foot. And 


Iii. 3. Jaftly, Mithridates having carried him to Per- 


gamus, cauſed melted gold to be poured into 
his mouth, to reproach his avidity, and that 
of the Romans in general. Thus did that in- 
ſatiable man pay the price of his oppreſſions 
and injuſtices, and ſeemed to have been pre- 
ſerved from the ſeverity of the Judges, by the 
eloquence of Antonius, only to ſuffer greater and 
more ſevere puniſnments. 4 

Mithridates viſited his new conqueſt, . and 
was received every where with the moſt ſooth- 
ing acclamations. The Epheſians diſtinguiſn- 


of their hatred for the Romans, as we ſhall ſay 


below; for which the 


puniſhed. 


It was in this 


gratuity to triumph over her virtue. But ſhe - 


y were ſoon after ſeverely, 


progreſs, that Mithridates hav- 
Merima. ing taken Stratonicea, ſaw the virtuous Mo- 

| nima, whom the Euripides of France has ren- 
dered ſo famous by his Tragedy. Ambition 
did not ſo wholly engroſs the heart of that 
Prince, as to exclude love. Struck with Mo- 
nima's beauty, he ſent her (a) fifteen thouſand. 
pieces of gold, expecting by that unworthy 


(a) Above two hundred and thirty-four pounds of gold velr- 
dupuiſe. ; 1 


refuſed 
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refuſed his preſent, and rejected all his ſollicita- · 
tions. Mithridates was reduced to marry her 
in the moſt ſolemn manner, and to give her the 
üitle of Queen, with the diadem. 
When the news of what paſſed in Aſia came 23, Senate 

to Rome, they did not deliberate a moment on a People | 
the meafures it was neceſſary to take. The war 4 gere 
was reſolved, notwithſtanding the extreme di- $7 
ſtreſs of the Commonwealth on the occaſion gain/! bin. 
of the revolt of the Italian States, which was Appian. 
not yet well appeaſed. Sylla, as we have ſaid, a. R. 663. 
was charged with the war againſt Mithridates. 
But, whilſt the civil diſcords detained that Ge- 
neral in Italy, Mithridates had full time, both 
to extend his conqueſts, and deluge Aſia with 
Roman blood. 
Por it was at this time that he a He hs | 
that horrid maſſacre, which will render his $0000 Ro- 
name deteſtable for ever: he ſent orders to all * whe 
the Governors of provinces and cities ſubject 22 
to him, that on a certain day fixed, which was 
to be the ſame univerſally, they ſhould put all 
the Romans and Italians in Aſia to the ſword, 
men, women, children, and freedmen. The | 
fame decree ordered, that their bodies ſhould 
not have burial ; that their eſtates ſhould be 
divided between thoſe who ſhould kill them 
and the King; and that ſuch as ſhould. en- 
dieavour to conceal or inter them, ſhould be 
fined; and on the contrary, rewards granted to 
ſuch as ſhould diſcover them, liberty ro ſlaves, | 
half their debts to debtors, and ſo on. to- 
others. | 

The manner-in which this bloody order was 
executed, proves, as Appian obſerves, that 
the revolt of Alia was leſs the effect of the 
8 of the arms of Mithridates, than of hatred 


"OF | for 5 
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for the Romans. The Aſiatics applied them- 

ſelves in murdering, them with incredible *. 4 

and barbarity. They were tern out of the 

moſt ſacred aſylums: the hands of ſuch ag. 
embraced the ſtatues were cut off; the chil- 

dren were killed bt fore their mothers faces, 

and they themſelves maſſacred with their huſ- 

Tac. IV. bands. And this cruelty was univerſal. Of all 
Ann. 14. thoſe who acknowledged Mithridates, only the 
people of the ſmall Iſland of Cos ſpared the 
unhappy Romans, and petmitted them to take 
refuge in the temple of Æſculapius. 

Rutilius In this ſlaughter periſhed fourſeore thouſand 
| efeapes. Romans. Some however eſcaped or diſguiſed 
' themſelves, and amongſt the reſt, the famous 
Clown Rutilius, who was then at Smyrna, in baniſh- 
Rabir. ment, as we have related elſewhere. He quit- 
Poſt. n. 17. ted the Roman robe, and put on à Grecian 
babit: and that diſguiſe, and perhaps the 
reſpect he had acquired by the integrity of 

his manners, ſaved his iſe in ſo imme a 

danger. 

Horridca- The regard for virtue does not admit us to 
lunny of pals over in ſilence the atrocious calumny, with 
Theep' ants which a mercenary writer had endeavoured; to 
; 2 i blacken the reputation of that irreproachable 
Plat. in man, Theophanes, who was attached to Pom; 
Pomp. pey, had advanced, that it was by the counſel 
| of Rutilius, Mithridates had formed the deſign 
of the bloody maſſacre, of which we are ſpeak - 
ing. He was for revenging in that maniler 
the memory of his Patron's ® Father, of whom 
Rutilius in his Memoirs had ſaid abundance of 
ill with too good foundation. But: by that 


. Pornfeius S trale. Cee alt. is faid if him i in the proce 
ing book. | | 


| | ſenfelefs | 
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ſenſeleſs imputation Theophanes gained nothing 
but the reputation of a caliimniator and of a ve- 
nal pen; without hurting ſo unblerhiſhed a vir- 
tue as that he attacked, and without leſſening 
the ignominy of the perſon he intended to re- 
Mages: 
-o41 Us cruelties of the Afiatici to the Romans Applas, 
did not long remain unpaniſhed. Mithridates 


thimſelf ſoon gave them cauſe to repent it} by 


the violent tyranny he exerted overthem. And 

Sylla aftefwards, when victorious, treated them 

ſo as to teach them, that the Romans were to be 

reſpected even in their greateſt diſgraces. 

Amongft all the cities, whether of the Terra The Rhe- 
Fi irma, or the Iſlands of Afia, only two con- An, conti. 

tinued faithful to the Romans, Magneſia and . 
Rhodes. Few circumſtances relating to the Ronan, # 

firſt are come down to us. But we are more 

obliged to Hiſtory in reſpeſt to Rhodes, famous 

in all times, both for talents and virtues, till the 

ſlavery, in which it has groaned during more 

than the two laſt centuries utſder the Turks, de- 

ived it of the means of ſuſtaining its ancient 
glory. On the preſent occaſion, the iſland and 
city of Rhodes ſerved as an aſylum for a great 
number of Romans, and amongſt the reſt for L. 

Caſſius, Proconſul of Aſia. 

Mithridates, not to leave his conqueſt im- Mithride- | 
perfect, reſolved. to reduce that ſmall State by , befeges 
force, which was almolt the only one that re- Rhodes in 4 
ſiſted him. He came at firſt to the iſle of 2 24% 
Cos, not far from Rhodes. And, as his ap- * the 
proach did not render the Rhodians more do- age. 
cile to his will, he ordered his fleet to repair 
thither, which was very numerous. The Rho- 
dians came out to meet it with courage: 5 
che inequality of number was ſo great, that 95 5 

e 64 | all 


88 
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all that ability, aided by valour, could do, was 
to prevent the Rhodian fleet from being ſur- 
rounded, It entered the port, which care was 
taken to ſhut up with chains: and the Rho- 
dians, who by way of precaution had deſtroyed 
their ſuburbs, to prevent the enemy from mak- 


ing lodgments in them, prepared to repel the 


attacks of Mithridates from their walls. 
That Prince had not yet his. land forces with 
him, and his naval ones, whom be landed, 
having always been worſted in the ſkirmiſhes, 
that had paſſed around the city, the beſieged 
reſumed courage, keeping their ſhips always in 


' readineſs to fall upon the enemy, when occaſion 
| ſhould offer. In conſequence a ſea-fight enſued, 


in which the Rhodians had all the advantage, 
not withitanding their inferior number. In the 
mean time the land troops of Mithridates ar- 
rived, in tranſports of different burthen: and 
as they were forced by the violence of the 
wind to paſs in ſight of the city, inſtead of 
anchoring at the place aſſigned them, the 4 
ſieged made their fleet go out of the 

and tak ing advantage of the diſorder opt ene 
both by the ſtorm and the difficulty of landing, | 
they took, ſunk, and burnt ſome of the enemy's 
ſhips, and returned victorious. Michridates 


having then all his forces, both of ſea and land, 
gave aſſaults, and attempted ſurprize, but with- 


out effect. He was reduced to raiſe the ſiege ; 
and the Rhodians, beſides the glory of being 
faithful to their Allies, had alſo that of having 


been the firſt in ſtopping the torrent, which 
had ſpread over all Aſia. | 


In. my opinion, they alſo deſerved praiſes 


Verr. 159. for their moderation in reſpec to the ſtatue of 


Mithridatcs, . which "__ {ſuffered to keep its 
| place 
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place in the midſt of their city, vhilſt that 
Prince was attacking them with the utmoſt vio- 8 
lence, and they found no ſmall difficulty in 
making their defence. Cicero, from whom we 
have this fact, obſerves, that this conduct of the 
Rhodians ſeems inconſiſtent, and that it was 
not natural to make war with the perſon, and 
ſpare the ſtatue. But the Rhodians themſelves, 
to whom he made that objection, anſwered him 
in the firſt place, that it was a received opinion 
with all the Greeks, that Religion did not ad- 
mit the throwing down of ſtatues once erected, * 
even of men. They added a ſecond reflection, 
no leſs juſt; that they had made a diſtinction 
of times; that they had undoubtedly a right to 
repel Mithridates, when become their enemy; * 
but that reſpect ought to be had to a ſtatue 
erected at a time, when that Prince was the 
friend of their Commonwealth. 
-During this ſiege, two chen MP give us Tavo rea 
occaſion to remark in Mithridates a difpoſition art 
to revenge, and gratitude for ſervices rendered </rcam- 
him. In the fea fight we have mentioned, ny. 
whilſt Mithridates made his ſhip move ſome- fer of Mi- 
times to one place, and ſometimes to another, chridatess 
to encourage his people, or give them aid, a 
veſſel of his fleet, belonging to the Iſle of 
Chio, without doubt by the unſkilfulneſs of the 
navigators, ran foul of his, and put it in ſome 
danger; the King, in a rage, cavſed the pilot 
and mate to. be hanged, and afterwards ex- 
tended his wrath to the whole Ifle of Chio, as 
we ſhall ſay in its place. This rigour 18 un. 


11309 Cum ſtatua fe ejus ha verd, quo bellum uns at- 
buiſſe rationem temporis quo que basis eſſet. 
| poſita eſſet; cum homine 


Ex 


doubtedly 


%. 
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doubtedly to be condemned. But we cannde 
forbear praiſing him much for what he did in 


Val. Max. reſpect to Laonicus, a bee ſubject, who 


V. 2. 


Mean 


taken Ly 
Mithri- 


date, for 


had teſtified great zeal his Prince on dan- 

gerous a ma This Laonicus having been 

taken priſoner during the ſiege, Mithridates, to 

obtain only his — reſtored * the Res 
priſoners ir his 


xy 5 18 9 at —— dir 
vided between buſineſs and pleaſures, though 


the charms of Monima engroſſed much of his 


time, he however took care to augment his 
troops, to lay up all kinds of proviſions and 
ammunitions, and above all, to provide for 


the ſecurity of his conqueſts. within them, by 
di 


rewarding his friends and adherents, and 


| den. f, treaſures, cities, and ſtates amongſt 


Plut. in 
Sylla. 


them; by removing domeſtic enemies; by ſup 
preſſing conſpiracies formed againſt his perſon; 
and by making a ſtrict enquiry after all thoſe 
who retained any attachment for the Romans, 
and whom he oonfidered for that reaſon as ca- 
pable of plotting in their favour, and againſt 
the new government. 

At the ſame time he ſpared no pains for aug⸗ 
menting his power, his avidity increaſing ac- 


cording to the natural character of the human 


mind, in proportion to his acquiſitions. Maſter 


of Aſia, he formed the deſign of invading 


Greece, However he did not go thithier in 


perſon. Pergamus was a centre to him, from 


Which he governed all his vaſt monarchy, and 
directed 
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dire his new enterprizes. One of his ſons 


his order reſided in the ancient dominions 


105 e Another was ſent into Thrace 
and Macedonia with an army: and ſeveral of 
his Generals, of whom the principal was Arche- 
laus, went b ſea to 6 and began 


BS 
ducing the;Cyclades, the iſland of Eibe an 
all the other 1ſles in thoſe ſeas, as far as the 


Promontory of Malea. The city of Athens it- 

ſelf ſubmitted to Mithridates; and that Prince 

was indebted for ſo important. a conqueſt 1 to a 
miſerable Sophiſt, called Ariſtion. 


This man of obſcure birth, the ſon, as as was 1 


4 
. — 
91 
of - 
_- 


nad, of a female ſlave, and admitted by fa. 4i/ion, 


vour into the number of the citizens of Athens, 


' the Sophiff, 
who makes 


was one of thoſe kind of perſons born to im- Mithrida- | 


poſe upon the multitude by a pompous. outfide, t mafer'; 


a E and emphatical eloquence, and a dar- 2 u. 


ing pre ſumption, which never fails of dazzling 


Poſiden. 
apud 


the vulgar. ' He had taken care to embelliſh his Athen. 
talents, and to coyer his vices with the maſk of V. 13- 


Philoſophy. Every body knows the credit and 
figure annexed to the name of Philoſopher in 
Athens. Some fay he had been formed in the 
ſchool of Ariſtotle; others in that of Epicurus. 
However that were, he was deputed by the 
17 to Mithridates, who, finding him a 


NR inſtrument for his deſigns, gave him the 


favourable reception, with the view of 
Se by his means, the affection of thoſe 
that ſent him. 

Ariſtion ſeconded the King's views to a won- 
der, writing letters to Athens, in which he ex- 
tolled the power of Mithridates, his magni- 
ficence and liberality. And as the Athenians 


had given.the Romans ſome ſubject of diſcon- 


tent, which is not related in Hiſtory, but 
Which 


6 a, 
* 


Cic. in 
Brut. 
No 306, 


Appian. 


Poſidon. 
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which muſt have been great, as a fine had been 


laid upon them, and their magiſtrates forbade © 
to exerciſe their functions. Ariſtion promiſed 


the Athenians, that if they would embrace the 


King's party, they would not only be exempt 
from the fine laid on them by the Romans, but 
the popular government ſhould be re-eſtabliſh-' 
ed, and all the citizens in particular ſhould 
derive infinite advantages from the alliance of 


ſo powerful and generous a Prince. Nothing 
more was wanting to turn the heads of the Peo- 


ple of Athens, always unſteady, capricious and 
inconſtant : and the moſt prudent, and prin- 


_ cipal citizens wiſely choſe to quit a city, that 


was bent upon deſtruction, and retire to Rome. 
In the mean time Mithridates ſent his fleets 

to Greece: and the iſland and temple of Delos, 

which, till then, without walls and arms, had 


found an aſſured defence in the reſpect for Re- 
ligion alone, having been plundered by Metro- 


phanes, one of the King's Generals, Ariſtion, 


with thoſe ſacred treaſures, and an efcort of two 


thouſand men given him by Archelaus, re- 
turned to Athens. The follies committed by 
the People for the reception of this illuſtrious 
perſonage are incredible. As he had been 
driven by a tempeſt on the coaſt of Caryſtos 
in Eubcea, ſhips of war were ſent to convo 

him, and alſo a chair, or kind of throne, ſup- 
ported by feet of filver. When he arrived, 

the whole city ran out to meet him. Particu- 
larly thoſe conſecrated to the worſhip of Bac- 
chus did not fail to pay all kinds of honours to 


the Ambaſſador of the new Bacchus. (We 
have faid above, that name had been given = 
IS! Nothing paſſed but acclama- 


tions, 
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tions, ſacrifices, and libations, to which the 


People were invited by the voice of an Herald, 


as in the moſt joyous and ſacred ceremonies. . 

Ariſtion having taken up his lodgings in one 
of the fineſt houſes of the city, appeared the 
next day in publick, in a ſuperb habit, and 
with a ring, on which was 'engraved the image 
of Mithridates. The throng was as great as on 
the preceding day : People were cruſhed to 


death in the ſtreets, eſpecially near him, tho? 


he was ſurrounded with armed men, who by 


office, and to pleaſe the multitude, were ap- 


pointed as his guards, and attended him every 

where. With this equipage he aſcended the 
Tribunal, from which the Roman Magiſtrates 
uſed to harangue the People of Athens; and he 
made a ſpeech full of boaſts, exceſſive praiſes 


of Mithridates, and wild preſages of the future 
exploits of that Prince, which were to annihilate 
the Romans; and concluded with exhorting the 


multitude to give a certain form to their govern- 


ment, that the Roman Senate was for aboliſh- 
ing. Theſe laſt words were only a ſnare, The 


ambitious Sophiſt's aim was, to cauſe the Sove- 
reign power in Athens to be confered on him. 


The People were catched by it, and did not 


fail to proclaim Ariſtion Prætor. He imme- 

diate oy 05 them ſenſible of what they were to 
from his government. For, after having 

thanked them for the honour they had done him, 


expe 


he added: As you have elected me your 
e Chief, it is but juſt that I ſhould have as 
<< och wer alone, as you have collective- 
1 Aud! in order to take inſtant poſſeſſion 


of his office, he himſelf appointed the N | 
The 


he thought fit to have. | 


*. k 
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The reſt of his 289555 was of à piece wah 
this beginning, and became a tyratiny in al 
the forms. The richeſt, and moſt worthy pet- 
ſons, as never fails to happen on the like oc- 
cafions, were the moſt expoſed to violence. He 


the Romans; and under that pfetext,. 72 


one and the ſame thing. For, that they might 
not eſcape him, he made himſelf their judge. 


Many, to ſave themſelves from perſecution, 


fled from the city. But he cauſed them to be 
purſued; and ſuch as were taken, were put to 
death in torments. He poſted guards at the 

ates of the city, to prevent any one from going 
out without his leave. In a word, the miſera- 
ble Athenians were a kind of priſoners in their 
own houſes, in which they were obliged to ſhut 
themſelves up at ſun-fet, without permiſſion. to 
depart after that time, even with, 4 torch. It is 
eaſy. to ſuppoſe, that in the midſt of theſe vio- 
lences, he did not forget to inrich himſelf. 
Confiſcations- of eſtates, and rapine of every 
Kind, raiſed him ſuch. great furs, that it was 
ſaid he filled whole wells with monex. 

This tyranny, exerciſed by one who called 
himſelf. a Philoſopher, reflefts no great honour 


on Philoſophy: and Appian o the occaſion of | 


Ariſtion, mentions here the thirty tyrants of 


Athens ſo famous in Hiſtory, of whom ſeveral. 


were the diſciples of Socrates., But Philoſophy 

is not accountable for the crimes of thoſe. who. 

make profeſſion of it: the. beſt things are 

- abufed; and it would be unjuſt to aſcribe the 

viees of perſons to a diſcipline innocent and uſe- 
ful in itſelf, | ; 

OS Thus 


'Þ 


r 
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Thus, by the miniſtration of Ariſtion, Mi- 
thridates became maſter of Athens: and Arche- 
laus made it a kind of place of arms, from 
whence, extending his influence on all ſides, he Plat, fn 
| feparated I Achaia, Bæotia, and 2 lle & 
ſeveral other States of Greece from the Ro- 
mans, and drew them over to the King's party. 
At the ſame time Metraphanes, another of Mi- 
thridates's Generals, Who kept the ſea with 


a fleet, attempted a deſcent in Theſſaly, on the 
| ſide of Demetrias. And when we remember, 
that Mithridates had another land army, de- 


ſtined to enter Thrace and Macedonia, we ſhall 
conceive that the enterprize was exceedingly well 
conducted on his fide, and that Greece, attacked 
at ſo many parts, might caſily be oe from the 


Romans. 


Sylla had not yet time to arrive. But 2 ſhows 


tius Sura, detached with a body of troops by, 


trophanes out, of Theſſaly, and obliged him to 


remove from the.coaſt. From thence he moved 
to Bæotia, where, having found Archelaus with 


Ariſtion near Chæronea, he gave them battle 
three days together: and if he did not entirely 


deſc chem, be at leaſt prevented them from 


any progreſs. Things were in this State, 

vey ed py Sylla's Queltor, came and in- 
Mt: him, that he muſt "IN a province which 
did not belong to him, and which had been 


given to Sylla by the Senate, Bruttius did Bot = 


heſitate a moment; and no. leſs: faithful in 

obedience. to the laws of his country, than 1 

3 valour on military occaſions, he retired. into 
Macedonia, and rejoined his General. G 1 CT: 


C. Sentius, Proconfiit of Macedonia, came to 5 22 


the aid of Greece. He was a very brave man, dates 
and. a good Bide, He began by driving Me- Generals. 
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Sylla goes to Greece. Suppoſed omen of the bad fac. 


ceſs of Mithridates. Sylla forms the" fiege of 


Athens. He plunders the temples of Olympia, 
Epidaurus, aid Delphi. Compariſon between 
* » the conduct of Sylla and that of the. ancient 
Roman Generals. TInvefroes of the Athes 
' nians again Sylla and his wife. Vigorous 
' defence of Archelaus. Famine in Athens. Ari- 


* 


ſtion regards nothing but diveſting himſelf, and 


duill hearken to no terms of ſurrendering. The 
city is taken by force. Sylla is reſolved at firſt to 


demoliſh it, but ſuffers himſelf to be diſſwaded. 
Ariſtion is taken in the citadel, and put to death. 
The Piræeus is taken and burnt. Sylla marches 
againf the Generals of Mithridates, Batile of 
Cbæronca. New army ſent by Mithridates into 
Greece. It is defeated before Orchomenus, Lu- 


c.ullus aſſembles a fleet, and enters the Agean 


Sea. The Tetrarchs of the Gallo-Græcians put 


to death by order of Mithridates, The Ile of 
' Chio treated cruelly. Revolt of ſeveral cities of 
' Aſia, and new cruelties of Mithridates. Nego- 
* eration opened by Archelaus, at an interview with 


Sa. Flaccus lands in Greece. His character, 


and that of Fimbria his Lieutenant. Miſunder- 
* ſtanding between Flaccus and Fimbria, and mur- 
der of Flaccus. Sylla advances towards the 


Helleſpont. Suſpicion. conceived. of Archelaus. 


' Anfwer of Mitbridates. Haughtineſs of Sylla. 
Fimbria reduces Mithridates to extreme danger. 
© Mithridates reſolves to conclude 'a peace with Syl- 
la. Their interview, Sylla juſtifies himſelf to 
bis army for having made peace with Mithridates. 
He purfues Fimbria, and reduces him to kill 


bim- 
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-  Hinſelf.. .Diſpofitions ef Slla after the vid. 
He gives his ſoldiers great licence. He lays a 
ee of twenty thouſand talents upon Afia. The 
Pirates ravage the coaſts of Afia. Preference 
given by Sylla ef the war with Mithridates to $43 
His perſonal muers gs. : He CT 150 return 70 HEN, 
4 9. 10 4.24 Le; 5 : 


en. bm e RT 3 
I. CorNnEL1vs CixxA. MINS” 7 


YLLA had ſet out from Italy bon ah ay Hlla goes 
8 ginning of the Conſulſhip of inna and 7» Greece. 


Octavius. He carried wich him only five Le- Appian. 


on with ſome other troops in NO great num- — * in 


r. For the expences of ſo great a war only 
nine thouſand pounds in weight of gold had 
been given him, amounting to about one hun- 
dred and twelve thouſand four hundred and 
ninety- ſix ounces of our weight. In order to 
raiſe him that ſam, it had even been neceſſary 
to ſell ſome ground and buildings conſecrated by 
Numa to the worſhip of the gods, and to the 
ſupport of Prieſts and Sacrifices. 

It is ſaid, that at the time Sylla ſet cali Suppoſed 
Italy, Mithridates, who was then at Pergamus, omen of the 
had very ſiniſter omens: amongſt others, that #4 /ucce/s 


a victory, which was to be let down by ma- 7 Ain. 


chines to place a crown upon the head of that 9 


Prince,. when it was very near him, fell, and 
that the crown rolled along the Theatre and 5 
broke to pieces. This accident, which had no- 
thing chat was not very natural in it, and which 
only proved the Artiſt's want of ſkill, was con- 
ſidered as a fatal omen, which made che whole 
Aſſembly tremble, and daunted Mithridates 
himſelf. As for * let. us content ourſelves 
Vor. X. H . 


= 
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PT Ir with obſerving from this little event, in what 
yo a _ 2 with refinement of 

tte ing of Pontus's y 

nc Sink affect and —— > 
Sylla forms Sylla ſoon gave him different cauſes for diſ- 
the fiege quiet. As ſoon as he arrived in Greece, where 
of Athens. he received ſome” reinforcements of Ætolian 
and Theſſalian troops, he marched directly 
| towards Athens, reſolving to beſiege und take 
tat important place from Mithridates. This 
was no eaſy enterprize. The city of Athens 
was ſtrong, beſides which it had its Port, the 
famous Pirzus, that was a ſeparate place very 
well fortified. The city and port were joined 
by a double wall which ſecured their communi: 
cation. Theſe walls and part were the work 
of Pericles. Sylla had therefore two ſieges to 
carry on at once, and to attack at the ſame time 
two places well fortified and defended by nu- 
merous garriſons. The Piræus in particular 
threatened a. vigorous reſiſtance. For Arche- 
laus, the maſt able of the Generals of Mirhri- 
dates, had ſnut himſelf up in it: Ariſtien com- 
manded in the city. Sylla was not diſcouraged 
by ſo many difficulties, He neten the 
Piræus in perſon, and at the ſame tim e made 

part of his army beſiege the city. Fer Phureneh 
wah that he might have contented himſelf with 
blocking up the city, and that he might cer- 
taiply have taken jt by famine. But the news, 
"which he received from Rome and Italy, where 
all things were in confuſion, and his party were 
cruſhed, obliged him to make haſte : and not- 
withſtanding all his efforts, the fiege 1 wy ſpun | 

- out to a great length. 

He at firſt attempted ſealing, though the 
wall of the Pires were forty cubits [ten 
| - fathom] 


Orcravrus, Cox vs, Canfiils. 


fathom] high. But that method not ſueceed- 4, 
ing, he was obliged to have recourſe tu werks 


and machines. Every thing was employed”; 


rams, towers, covered galleries, terraſſes raid 


.againft the walls, mines, counter- mines, and 


catapultas, that diſcharged great ſtones, and 


pices of lead. He found upon the ſpot molt 
Af the materials neceſſary in the conſtruction 
and reparation of thoſe works, having beat 
don the walls of communication between the 
Piræus and the city, and cut down all the 
trees of the Academy and Lycæum. As to 
other proviſions, ten thouſand carriages drawn 


® mules, were continually paſſing between a 
'Thebes and Athens with them. Immenſe ſums He plun- 


ders the 

temples of 
Olympia, 
Epidaurus, 
andDelphs. 


were neceſſary for ſupporting ſuch prodigious 
expences. Sylla made no difficulty to plunder 
the moſt ſacred Temples of Greece, and cauſed 
the richeſt and moſt magnificent Preſents conſe- 
crated to Jupiter and Æſculapius, tobebraught = 
to him 3 Olympia and Epidaurus. 

He wrote alſo tothe Amphictyones at Delphi, 
that it was proper to ſend him che treaſures 
of the god. For, faid he, either J ſhall 
<< keep them, and they will be ſafer in 

<< hands than in the temple, or, if J am obli 
cc to uſe them, I ſhall at leaſt reſtore the value.” 


He charged with the execution of theſe orders | 


a Greek, called Caphis, in whom he repoſed 
confidence; and commanded. him to bring 


every thing away, taking each piece by weight. 


Caphis went to Delphi, highly afflicted with his 


I 
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2 57 tyones the ſad neceſſity, to which he was r& 
dauced. He even took advantage of a report 
which was ſpread, that the ſound of the god's 

lyre had been heard, which was in the ſanctu- 
ary: and whether he believed this pretended 
prodigy, which, if real, might have been a 
ſtratagem of the Prieſt's, or was in hopes of 
giving Sylla ſome ſcruples of conſcience, he 
wrote him the fact. Sylla only laughed at it, 
and anſwered, that playing upon the lyre was 
“sa ſign of joy, and not of diſcontent; and. 
conſequently, that he might take every thing 
* with confidence, as the god himſelf ſeemed to 
* beſtow his treaſures with pleaſure,” It was 
therefore neceſſary to obey, and ſend to the 
Roman camp all the riches of the temple of 
Delphi. Precautions. however were taken to. 
prevent the affair from making too much noiſe. 
But it was not poſſible to conceal the taking 
away of a ton of money, which was ſo large 
and heavy, that, to remove it, there was a 
neceſſity for taking it to pieces. Sylla received 

theſe treaſures with great joy; and ſo far from 
Dio apud having any remorſe on that head, he ſaid, by 
way of jeſt, . that he could not doubt being 
£ «© victorious, as the gods themſelves paid his 
: i el SET 
Compari- The Amphictyones, on the contrary, who 
ny nn had been obliged to have a part in ſo odious a 
72 4 Tobbery, called to mind, ſays Plutarch, the 
. that of the ancient Roman Generals, Flamininus, Acilius 
_entien — Glabrio, Paulus Emilius, who, when they came 
comer to Greece, to make war upon the Kings of Ma- 
cedonia and Syria, far from plundering the 
temples, had inriched them with new offerings, 
the proofs of their religious veneration. * 
bo 77 5 ä * | 5-4 
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ads the (2) Hiſtorian, thoſe Generals of the 


ancient times, who commanded, vith virtue 


and legal authority, armies compoſed of men 


accuſtomed to live with frugality, and to obey 
their juſt commanders with ſubmiſſion; and 
who beſides were as ſimple in their expences, as 
noble and magnanimous by the elevation of their 


ſentiments, made only ſuch moderate uſe of mo- 


ney, as real occaſions directed : and they would 
have thought it more ſhameful for them to 
flatter | their ſoldiers, than to fear the enemy. 
In Sylla's time things were much chan 
Generals, who had no thoughts but of carrying 
the firſt rank by force, and not of raiſing them 
ſelves to it by merit, and ſtanding more in need 
of arms againſt each other, than againſt the 


enemies of the State, were reduced to make 
their court to the troops, inſtead of command-· 


ing them with authority; and purchaſing their 

ſervice by donations that favoured their plea- 
ſures, they ſet to ſale, and rendered venal, per- 
haps without thinking of it, the whole Com- 
monwealth ; making themſelves the ſlaves: of 
the meaneſt citizens, in order to domineer over 
thoſe who deſerved the moſt efteem. This diſ- 
order was the ſource of all the evils that afflicted 


Rome in theſe-unhappy times; and Sylla ought 
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Irvecbi ves 
of the 


Athenians | 


againſt 
Sylla and 
his wife, 


Fig ___ 
3 of 
Archelaus. 


OcTavivs; Corneiios; Conſals: 
to be conſidered as the perſon that contributed 
moſt to it: for it was _ conſtant maxim, to 
give with profuſion: to his troops, in order to- 
ingratiate himſelf with, and bring over, thoſe: 
of his rivals. Thus corrupting the ſoldiers of 
the contrary party, of whom he made traitors,. - 


and his own troops by voluptuouſneſs, he re- 


quired immenſe fums of money for effecting . 


de 
On the preſent oredfion it was the deſire of 


Athens, that made him loſe all regard 
fer facred things. For this deſire in him roſe 


even to great paſſion: and to the publio reaſons 


were added, the motive of perfonal reſehtment; 


and revenge; becauſe Ariſtion, whofe ſoul 


was made up of cruelty and inſolence, cauſert 
him to be infulted from the walls by the moſt 
cutting invectives. Sylta was of an high co= 
loun, and ſpotted with a deep red in ſeveral 
of his face, which the Railtlyers of Athens 
ated to a mulberry ſprinkled with meal. 
They did riot fpare even his wife Metella, who 
was actually in his camp, a Lady entirely 
worthy of reſpect, both for her birth and virtue; 
and ſhe was fo much eſteemed, that Sylla hays 
ing married her when he was juſt elected Con- 
ful, the People, who had: pidged him worthy 
of the firſt office of the Commonwealth, be- 
lieved him ſcarce. worthy. ef being Metelta's 
huſband. And Sylla in effect had always the 
higheſt re for her; nor could whe Atfieni- 
ans offend him in a more tender point, than by 
inſulting his wife. 

In this manner the Atherijans fought : thi 
fling diſcourſe and ſhallow pleafantries were 
their uſual arms. But Archelaus defended the 
Pirzus with vigour. As he had a great _ 
* 1 1 


Octavius, Connti.tus; Conflils/ 
ber of troops, und even more than Sylla, who 4 


beſieged him, he made frequent alles with 
great bodies; that became almoſt pitched battles. 


burtit one of the covered galleries of the Ro- 
mans, and all the machines under it, Sylla Pr. 
niſhed the cohorts and centurions, that guarded 
it, ſeverely, and laid an ignominious penalty 


upon them, which was to continue till they had 
attended their dif race by ſome action of valeur. 


It wis not longbefo hk happened: and in and- 
ther ſally the lame troops having done wonders, 
and repulſed the enemy when altnoſt victorious, 
5 were reinſtated in all their rights. Archelaus 


in this laſt action gave prbôfs of his bravery, 


ps beyond what fuited the Governof of a 
— place. He not only came out with 
his troops, but ſeeing them preſſed, and upon 


* the 5 of flying, he endeayotired to fevive 


their courage, and led them on again to battle, 


and petſiſted ſo obſtinately in that deſign, that 


the gates of the place being ſhut, whilſt ke 


continued without, it was neceſſary to draw him 


up with cords upon the walls. 


holding out, was, that he had the ſea open, 
and conſequently could receive proviſions, am- 
munition; and freſh trobps as often as he Had 
occafiori; Sylla, to deprive him of that fe- 
ſource, diſpatched Lucullus, with orders to go 


to the Kings and States in the alliance of Rome, 


to demand ſhips, and «ſſertible a fleet. Lucul⸗ 
lus met with many obſtacles and delays; and 


before he could execute his comtmiffon, Syfla 


had time to compleat his enterprize. 


often eve very —_ and uſeful intelligence 


H3 from 


On one of theſe occaſioñs, the befieged' having 


the whole courſe of the ſiege, ke hat 


203 


s. 


What gave Archelaus 4 great advantage for > 
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4. K- 695: from the Pirzus. Two ſlaves, who were ſhut up | 
. 87. 

| in the place, no doubt in hopes of a great re- 
ward, wrote upon balls of lead all that. they 
could collect of the deſigns formed by the be- 

ſieged, and then threw thoſe balls with ſlings 
into the camp of the Romans. Sylla more 
than once made uſe of theſe informations, and 
| particularly to prevent Archelaus from ſending 
Famine in convoys into the city, where the famine was 
Hthess, exceſſive. A meaſure of wheat, containing 
little more than four buſhels, was ſold for a 
thouſand drachma's (about twenty-five pounds). 
Many were reduced to gather the herbage, that 
grew about the walls, or to boil leather and 
ſhoes in water for a miſerable ſubſiſtence. 
There were even ſome, who ſupported them- 
ſelves upon humaa fleſh, and ate the dead bo- 

dies, with which the city abounded. _ 

Ae N what aggravated the ſenſe of the publick 
gards no- calamities to exceſs, was, that whilſt the citizens 
thing but were periſhing with famine, the tyrant Ariſtion 
ens 5 feaſted, and paſſed whole days in drinking, 
pus 154 __ taking his pleaſure, and diverting himſelf with 
hearken to his inmates. For four days he cauſed a cheanix 
20 terms of of barley to be diſtributed to each citizen, that 
enden is à meaſure which ſcarce exceeds the tenth part 
*. of a buſhel, a nouriſhment hardly ſufficient for 
poultry; and the Prieſteſs of Minerva having 
aſked of him a very ſmall meaſure of wheat, 
he ſent her ſome pepper: However, he would 
not hear a word of putting an end to ſo hor- 
rible a calamity, by ſurrendering to the Ro- 
mans; and the Prieſts and Senators having 
come to him to beg, that he would take com- 
paſſion on the city, and aſk to capitulate, he 
ordered them to be fired upon. At length he 
reſolved to depute two or three of his looſe 
conan 
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compan ions to Sylla, who, half drunk, inſtead 
of diſcourſe ſuitable to the conjuncture, amuſed 
themſelves with boaſting the glory of Athens, 
and with citing Theſeus, Codrus, and the tro- 


phies of Marathon and Salamina. The Roman 


General heard them with the utmoſt contempt: 


Go, replied he, you happy and glorious mortals ; 


repeat all this fine talk in your cb. As to me, 
I did wot come bither to learn your Hiftory, but 10 
reduce rebels. 


In this manner did the miſerable Ariſtion The a 


compleat the ills he had brought upon Athens, 


by reducing that unfortunate city 'to be taken form. ' 


by force. Is or ſome old men of the city, in 
talking about the preſent ſtate of affairs, and 


obſerving, that the tyrant was extremely weak 
in not carefully guarding a certain place, where 
the enemy might enter with eaſe, their diſcourſe - 
was catched up by ſpies, and related to the 


Roman General, who. did not neglect the in- 
formation. He went himſelf to examine the 
place mentioned, and having found it to be 
really very weak, he cauſed it to be attacked 


in the night, and carried it. When his troops 


were got into the place, he cauſed a great 
length of the wall, between two gates, to be 
demoliſhed, and then marched in with all his 


troops in order of battle, with the ſound of 
trumpets. and the other inſtruments of war. 


The city was abandoned to be plundered, and 
to all the fury of the troops. The ſlaughter 
was ſo great; that it was computed, not by the 
number of the dead, but the d overflowed 
with blood, which was ſtill ſhewn in Plutarch's 

time. And beſide thoſe, who periſhed by the 


' ſword of the conquerors, there were many 


who killed themſelves to avoid ſurviving their 


country, 
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25 . 47 tountry, which they did not doubt, but Syila 
vVvould order to be deſtroyed. . Athens was taken 
on the firſt of March, of the year in which Ma- 
rius having made himfelf Conſul for the ſez 
venth time, at the end of ſevemeen days was 
fveceeded by L. Valerius Flaccus. 


A. R. 666. C. Manus VII. and after his dea 


Ant, C. 86. L. VAL ERIUS Fu Accus. 
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Han ylla, whe was naturally exceſtive | ſn. hi 


reſolved at af ger and revenge, was but too much inclined = 


Joſt to di- to deniotiſh Athens. But ſome of the moſt 


rags —— — fidelity for 
Zinſelf the Romans had reduced to baniſh themſelves, 


5 be diſ. throwing themſelves at his feet, and conjuring 


feuaded. him with tears to take compaſſion upon theit 
ugfortunate country, and all the Roman Sena 
tors, who were in his camp, joining with then 
in their requeſt, he ſuffered himſelf to be pre. 
vailed upon; and aſter having praiſed the an- 

eient Athenians, he concluded with ſaying, 
“That he pardoned a great number of enemies 
% in regard to a ſmall number of faithful 

„ allies, and the living in regard to the dead.” 
The ſlaves were fold : the citizens Had not oft 
their lives ſpared, but the liberty of their per 
Sylta afterwards was well pleaſed with 
Apoph. having acted with ncy in reſpect to {6 
Row. famous 2 city! and he confidered his having 
reer 

the r favours of the | 
atmen of Athens concluded {yo with 
the ſiege: but it was with great difficulty that 
ſhe raiſed her head after ſo rude a blow, 9 
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the did not recover her absent ſplemiice: FTI 
| long after. | 
_ Ariſtion; had rightly conceived chat he had Ariftion is 


no favour to hope 3 and as ſoon as he ſaw the rater in 


city taken he retired into the citadel. It wage citadel. 


neceſſary to befiege him there: but at length 3 va 


the want of water and proviſions having forced Plut. in 
him to ſurrender, he received the juſt reward 2 & 


of his crimes, and was put to death, with all *PPian- 
thoſe who had been the inſtruments of his 


tyranny. 


The Pir Us, where Archelaus tba The Piraeus 
ftill held out. That brave commander diſputed ale. a 
the ground inch by inch, perpetually raiſing 


new works in the place o thoſe demoliſhed 


by the enemy. This, according to Florus, he 


executed fix times: and it was not till after the 


faxth wall was taken by the Romans, whoſe 


valour augmented in proportion to difficulties, 


that Afchelaus abandoned the Pirzus, keeps 
ing however the poſt of Munychia upon the 


fea. Sylla, who had ho fleet, did not a 


to attack him there; befides which, other af- 
fairs called him elſewhere, However, before 


he quitted Attica, he burnt the Piræus, withs 
eut ſparing thoſe ſo much boaſted Arſenals; 
which were capable of containing all that: was 

neceffary fot the equipment of a thouſand ſhips; 
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a. k. 666 to meet the. Generals of Mithridates, who ad. 


yanced againſt him by forced marches. 
We have ſaid that Mithridates had ſent, un- 
der one of his ſons called Arcathias, a nume 
rous army to enter Greece by the way of Thrace 
and Macedonia. That army had been augment- 


cd by Thracian troops, who, under Dromiche- 


tes, a Prince of their blood royal, had joined 


Arcathias. This was a kind of torrent that de- 


luged Macedonia, Epirus, and all the North of 
Greece. Arcathias dying of diſeaſe, Taxiles 


tsook upon him the command in his ſtead, and 


had entered Phocis, when Sylla ſet out from 
Attica. Taxiles had with him an hundred 
Sued foot, ten thouſand horſe, and ninety 
chariots armed with ſcythes. The Roman army 


vwas far from being numerous: it conſiſted only 


of ſixteen thouſand five hundred Romans, that 
is, of fifteen thouſand infantry, and fifteen 


hundred horſe; and with the aid furniſned by 
different States of Greece, it did not amount to 


a third of the army of Mithridates. 

Accordingly Plutarch obſerves, that many 
blamed Sylla's conduct in quitting Attica, a 
rough country, broken with vallies and moun- 


| rains, to enter the plains of Bceotia, where the 


enemy's forces had all the room, that was ne- 
ceſſary, for extending themſelves. But a Gene- 
ral muſt have more than one object in view. 
In the firſt place, Sylla had a ſupreme contempt 


for thoſe Barbarians, and believed himſelf ſure 


of beating them every where: in the ſecond; 


he could not ſubſiſt in Attica, which was bar- 


ren, and ſhut up on the ſide of the ſea by the 


fleet of Archelaus. Laſtly, he wanted to meet 
L W one of his Lieutenant-Generals, a 


brave 
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brave and enterprizing man, who was marching 4. . 6.45. 
from Theſſaly to join him with a ſmall rein- A 28 
forcement, and who might eaſily be ſurrounded 
by the enemy. Sylla ſucceeded in ove thing : 
he joined Hortenſius, and incamped advan- 
tageouſly upon an eminence in the midſt of 
a fruitful plain, at. the foot of which ran a 
rivulet. 
Notwithſtanding the ſmall number of Ro- 
mans, Archelaus, who had repaired to the camp 
of Taxiles, would not. hazard a battle. His 
plan was, to cut off the enemy's proviſions, and 
to reduce him by protraction. But the other 
Generals, fluſhed by the ſuperiority of their 
numbers, would not hearken to ſuch wiſe coun- 
ſel; and drawing up their troops in battle, they 
covered the plains with men, arms, horſes, and 
chariots. As this army was compoſed of many 
different nations, t that ſpoke different langu 
their different cries. uniting together, had ſome- 70 
thing terrible in them. Their very pomp and . 
magnificence made a glitter, that was not with- 1 
out effect, and was capable of increaſing diſmay; > 14 
and thoſe glaring arms adorned with orna= = | 
ments of gold and ſilver, the lively colours of | | 
the Median and Scythian veſts, intermingled 4 
with the luſtre of poliſhed ſteel and braſs, emit- _— 
ted a radiance like . flaſhes of lightning, which | f 
joined with the various motions of ſo many 
thouſand men, dazzled the ſight, and ſtruck | 
the mind with terror. ih Cit 
This object made an impreſſion on the Ro- 
mans : they cloſed up towards their camp, de- 
lining battle; and Sylla, who was afraid to 
force them in their preſent diſcouragement, 
was obliged to ſuffer the deriſion and inſults 
of che Barbarians. He was much affected with 


them; 
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. . is e For thoſe troops, who were 
> 


4ll-diſciplined, and having many commanders, 
obeyed none properly, grew more and more 
Irregular, through the contempt they conceived 
for the Romans; and diſperſing to plunder, 
whole bodies of them removed ſometimes ſeve- 
ral days march from their camp. Not only 
the country felt theſe ravages, but towns were 
taken and plundered: and Sylla, in deſpair to 


ſee an ally's country deſtroyed without being 
able to 2 it, conceived an expedient to 


induce his ſoldiers to deſire. a battle. He ſet 


them at work to turn the courſe of the Cephiſus, 


and to dig vaſt trenches, granting them neither 
exemption nor relaxation, and puniſhing fuch 


as behaved remiſsly with ſeverity, in order that 


through diſguſt for theſe laborious works they 
ight prefer dangers. 7 
And this accordingly happened; for on the 
third day, whilſt Sylla was viſiting the works, 
they raifed a cry to demand to be led on to 
battle. He affected not to incline to hear them, 
and obferved, that their cry did not argue their 
deſire to fight, but only their defire not to work. 
But as they continued to preſs, Well, ſaid he, F | 


Jou are really for uſing your arms, there js a pp, 


zwhich it is neceſſary for us to occupy. In faying 
rhofe words he pointed to a ſteep hill, advan- 
ous for the ſituation of a camp, towards 
which Archelaus was actually moving in order 
to ſeize it. Sylla prevented him, with the 
aſſiſtance of the ardor he had known how to ex- 
cite in his troops. 3&8 5 
Chæronæa, Plutarch's country, was then in 
great danger: for Archelaus having miſſed his 


aim, drew off directly for that city, in which 


there 
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there were no 
A body of Genn troops ſerved in the Ro- 
man army, whoſe officers, obſerving the danger 
of their country, qpprized Sylla of it. He per- 
mitted them to go to the aid of it, and at the 
ſame time detached a Tribune at the head of a 
legion with that deſign, who executed his Ge- 
neraPs order with ſuch expedition, that he arriv- 
ed even before the troops of Chæronæa: and 
the aid was more expeditious than thoſe > of 
had occaſion for aſſiſtance. | | 
It was eas, oy city that the battle was 2t 3 Battle of 
laſt fou ght. 
the 3 1elaus had quitted 
and was e in a poſt of difficult Los . 
no doubt becauſe he ſtill intended to decline | 
fighting. But whilſt the view of placing him- | 
felf fo as to be ſecure from any attacks en- 
ed him, he drew two diſadvantages upon 
mſelf; the firſt was, that in a broken count 
he could not make all his troops act together 
and the ſecond, that bein 07 ſurroundec 
by precipices, if he ſhould happen & be puſhed, 
it was impoſſible for him * Funke a 8 
and his t once giving way, had no room 
either to form themſelves again, or to fall back 
in order. 
FSyhlla took the advantage of his enemy's 
fault; and having approached Chæronæa to call 
in the detachment the bad ſent thither, he march- 
ed directly up to the Barbarians, reſolving to 
attack them, notwithſtanding the difficulty of 
the places. One poſt ogcu Pd by the enemy, 
ve © hit pain: it was a _ ſteep hilt, which 
— calls Thurium. But it is a t ad- 
vantage to a General to have the People of the 
chan, in which he makes war, on his fide. 
TVO 
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- Martvs, Cox vxLrus, Confuls: 


A. R. 666 Two Chæronæan officers informed him, that 
mm they knew a ſecret way, by which they could 
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aſcend, without being perceived, to the top 
over the heads of the enemy; and that with 
a very ſmall number of ſoldiers they would 
_ undertake to drive them from that poſt. Sylla 
after that aſſurance, drew up his army in bat- 
tle, diſtributed the horſe upon the two wings, 
taking upon himſelf the command of the right, 
and giving the left to Murzna. He formed a 
body of reſerve, compoſed of a number cf 
choſen cohorts,” under the command of Sulpi- 
cius and Horten ſius, to whom he recommended 
great vigilance to prevent the enemy from ſur- 
rounding ſome part of his am in effect of 
their multitude. 

In the mean time the Barbarians alſo drew 
up in order of battle, endeavouring to extend 
themſelves beyond the Romans, and to incloſe 
them. That inſtant they heard the cries, and 

ved the diſorder of their troops, poſted 


upon the hill Thurium, the twoChæronæans had 


executed their promiſe with bravery and ſucceſs. 
The enemies in their ſurprize had made no de- 
fence, nor thought of any thing but flight. 
Three thouſand of them periſhed, either by 
their own ſpears, in falling from the precipices, 
or by the ſwords of the victors. Of thoſe who 
eſcaped into the plain, part were cut to pieces 
by Muræna, and the reſt having thrown them- 
ſelves upon the line of battle, put it into con- 
fuſion, and conſiderably retarded the operations 
of their Generals. Sylla perceived this, and 
immediately croſſing the ſpace that ſeparated 
him from the enemy, he poſted himſelf ſo near 
their front ranks, that the waggons,-armed with 
ſcythes, had not the room | that was en e 
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Manus, Corngi vs, Conſuls. 113 
their motion and rapidity; ſo that they came on 4. R. 666, 
ſlowly,,, and ee capable of any effect. Ae 53 
The Romans made a {port of repulſing them, 

and only laughing, called out for more with 

loud cries, as if they had been at a ſhew of 

_ Chariot races in the Circus. 

I The infantry then en gaged. The Barbarians: 
were armed and drawn up in the Macedonian 
manner with long ſpears, and in a very deep 
phalanx. At the head of them the Nomans 
found fifteen thouſand ſlaves, made free, and 
armed by the order of Mithridates 3 40 that a 
Centurion cried out, that they were in the Sa- 
e Every body knows, that thoſe were 

4 eſtival days, during which, ſlaves enjoyed the 
ileges of liberty. Thoſe ſlaves however 
— better than could be expected from ſuch 
Eind of troops; and the Roman infantry would 
have found it difficult to break them, if a 
ſhower of arrows, diſcharged at a diſtance, had 
not diſordered and diſconcerted them. a 
Whilſt this paſſed in the centre, Archelaus 
eee his right to ſurrgund. Murena. Hor: 
tenſius, who obſerved this movement, advanced 
with . his reſerved coharts to take that General 
in flank. But Archelaus havin 5 made two 
thouſand horſe, that were with m, Wheel 
about, put Hortenſius into very great danger, 
and was very near cutting off his communication 
with the reſt of the army, when Sylla, who 
carefully watched eyery thing, flew to his aid. 
1 knew who it was, and immediately 
changing his deſign, attacked the right wing of 
the Romans, expecting to find no great diffi- 
culty with them in their General's. abſence: 
and at the ſame time Taxiles advanced againſt 
Mons On the cries of FP Which 
M. X. were 
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114 Maxrvs, Conntriivs, Conſuls. 
A. R. 666. were heard on both ſides at once, and were alſd 
' © multiplied by che ecchees' of the mountains, 


* o 


Sylla was in doubt for ſome time on which fide 
to turn. But he preſently determined to reſume 
his poſt, 'and ſent Hortenfius, whom he had 
juſt diſengaged, ' to Murena's aid. Sylla, on 
arriving at the right, found his troops in 
order, and his preſence encouraged them ſo 
mueh, that they immediately put the enemy to 
flight. He again repaired to the left, which 
he alſo found victorious. The two wings of 
the Barbarians being thus routed, the centre was 
, eaſily forced, andthe flight became general. 
© Moſt of them fled towards their camp, which 
was the only retreat they had. Por, as we have 
_ obſerved, they were entirely - ſurrounded with 
rocks and precipices. Archelaus, who had 
made thither with the firſt, perſiſted obſtinateh 
in the-ill-timed endeavour to make them return 
to battle, They accordingly faced about. But 
being then preſſed between the Romans, Who 
purſued them, and the camp, that was cloſed 
againſt them; beſides Which, ring fr —_— 
and diſorder, and not being able to diſtinguiſh 
either their commanders or enſigns, only 
made ineffectual efforts, and were ſoon oblige 
to turn their backs again, and to intreat to be 
admitted into their camp. Archelaus cauſed 
che gates of it to be opened; but too late. 
The Romans entered pellmell with them, made 
an horrible flaughter, took the camp, and ren- 
dered their victory compleat. Of that infinite 
-multitude ſcarce ten thouſand eſcaped to Chat. 
cis with Archelaus: the reſt either periſhed, or 


j . were taken priſoners. But what tranſcends all 
l belief, is the little loſs ſo great a victory coft 
111.8 tze Romans. Sylla wrote in his Memoirs, that 


Manns, CoxxxILINs, .Capſuly. 


Ke: found, only faurteen folgiers. miſſing; and 4« 
that even two of them returned in the evi ing: 
Can one believe, that an hundred chou 

ſhould ſaffer themſelves to be put ta the Abies 
Without killing more than twelve of the enemy; 


_ : 
51. C. dc 


Shauld it be true, as was ſuſpected, that Ache: 


laus betrayed his maſter, and held intelligence 


with the, Romans, the thing would fill he im 


ulla, whoſe datling notion it was, to. have 
umſelf conßdered as fortunate, has in this place 
been more ſtudious of the marvellaus, than of 
the true. Andi it is certain, that he was for have 
ing the very zrophies he erected upon the 
evidence, his goed fortune as much as his 
and 3 hes Pet 


Vity; 


5 75 der o Venus. 1 Sta 
It was at this time, that he reimburſed. 
tempies of (rags and Delphi; bur, n the 
expence of 
tary he he confiſcated to the ule of Jupiter and 
Apollo. He had foon an fon, of gaining 
1 victory, ſtill more glotious than the 


robable ; and it is more natural to think, that 


Thebans, half” of whole terri- 


ld, 
is r ſon, that | 
a dla and te nile Tes ; 


former, For Mithridates, who. had made imm New army 


. evies, had an army in readineſs of fours 2 1 


thouſand men, which he 

gut under the command of 
vol he received advice of the defeat at Charonea, 
F General joined, Ar ny at Chalcis, 

and they entered Hœotia togecher, from whence 


be. cauſed to ſt 


Greece by 


Mithri- 


Dorylaus, as ſoon dates. 


Sylla dal ſet out for Theſſaly, in order te 
u Flaccus. This Flaccus was actually Con- 


l, having been raiſed to that oflice by Einna, 
after the death of Marius, as we have ſaid be- 


fore: and be was come to Greece with an.army - | 


n a * war againſt Mithrida- 
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116 Makivs, Coxxxrius, Confuls, 
A. R. 666. tes, but in reality to make it againſt Sylla. 
"5 * Phi Rlustlon, in ieh Sylla hen Fil Aim 6. 
ſelf, was entirely ſingular, and perhaps is the 
only one of the kind, He ſaw himſelf upon 

the point of having upon his hands at one and 

the ſame time, a Roman army, and that of 
Mithridates. But he never doubted either his 
ſuperiority over all the enemies that ſhould come 
againſt him, or his good fortune : and having 
received advice, that Flaccus was preparing to 

paſs the ſea, he marched to meer him, and was 
already arrived near Melitæum, a city of Theſ- 
 faly, when the news of Dorylaus's entrance in- 

to Bœotia obliged him to march back directly. 

He found him incamped with Archelaus before 
Orchomenus, in 3 flat open country, which 
gave them room ta extend themſelves, and to 

uſe their cavalry, in which they were much ſu- 
J CT ETC IT TT 
Dorylaus was for fighting, and would not 
hearken to the remonſtrances of Archelaus, who 
endeavoured to diſſwade him, not even difſem- 
bling his ſuſpicions of a General's conduct, who 

at the head of an army of more than an hun- 

- dred thouſand men, had ſuffered. himſelf to be 
bPeeaten by an enemy much inferior. But when 
be had experienced in a ſlight action what the 
... ., Romans were capable of doing, he changed his 
note, and conceived, that his College's opinion 
was the reſult of prudence. However, a nume- 

rous cavalry, - and a leyel and ſpacious ground, 
gave great reaſons to hope. But Sylla knew 
how to deprive them of thoſe advantages py 


> 


the method he uſed for attacking them. 
. The plain of Orchomenus was bounded by 
feared be- marſhes: Sylla undertook, to draw lines here 
/7,c Or- with redoubts from ſpace to ſpace, in order to 
FIRE x90 * 8 ſhur 
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Maxius, Coxxk ius, Conſuls. 117 
ſhut in the enemy on the ſide next the marſhes; 6267 
and depriye them of the uſe of the plain. Ar- 
7 5 perfectly comprehended the Roman 
General's deſign, ' and reſglyed, at any price, 

to prevent him from compleating his works; 
accordingly he quitted his A .0P8 drew.up Frontin. 
his troops in order of battle. Sylla alſo drew ed 
up his army in three lines, and ordered thoſe, al 
who were poſted in the front of the ſecond line, 

to fix ſtrong paliſades before each of them very 

near one another, In effect, when the enemy's 

armed carriages began to approach with impe- 

tuoſity, he made his front line retire behind that 
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paliſade, by which the carriages were ſtopped, 
and became entirely uſeleſs. e. 
-. .However,, the cavalry of the Barbarians vigo- Plut. in 
roully attacked thoſe,” who guarded the works. Ila, & 
They could not ſuſtain the charge: and having as 
been put to flight, communicated their diſorder x 
and confuſion, even to the body of troops, that 

were to ſupport then, All gave way and fled. 

Sylla haſtened thither, and difmounting from 

his horſe, took an enſign, and advancing to- 
wards. the enemy, he cried, out to his troops, 
For my part, it is glorious to die here: For yours, 
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General, remember you ſay, at Orchomenus. . This 

_ reproach, and the example of the General, re- 
"animated the flying troops; at the fame time 
two cohorts of the right wing arrived: and 
with that aid Sylla having repulſed the enemy . 
. contented kitafelf with that advantage, an 
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eee, ons” 

The Barbarians ſoon returned to the charge 

in better order than at firſt. The battle was 
obſtinate; till the Archers finding themſelves _. 
pfreſſed by the Romans, made uſe of their ar- 

wp Oo LS OR On 


118 Maxrvs, Corner 1s, Conſufs. 


A: R. 666- rows, as ſwords,” fn cloſe fight. But at length 


e itory declared for Sylla: the Barbatians were 


forced to regain their camp, with the loſs of 
fifteen thouſand men, amongſt whom was the 
. fon-in-law of Archelaus. E n ig 7 


Fylla, in conſequence of thele ſucteſſes, cat- 


led on his lines continually z and was already 
within an hundred and twenty paces of the ene- 


* 


my's camp. The latter, enraged to ſee them 

ſelves ſhut up by an enemy, lefs numerous than 

their own, tried” 4 new effort, but with ſtill 

worſe ſucceſs than the former. The Romans 

not contented with having repulſed them, at- 

tacked the camp, and carried it ſword in hand. 

The conquered had no retreat but on the fide 

of the marſhes, where ſo great a number of them 
periſhed, that Plutarch tells us, in his time, al- 

moſt two hundred years after this battle, bows, 

helmets, pieces of armour, and fwords of the 

Barbarians, were found in the mud. Atchelaus 

lay hid two days in the marſhes; and afterwatds 

'efcaped to Chalcis, where he employed himſelf 

in re-afſembling the remains of his two defeats. 

Sylla returned into Theflaly to take up his 

winter- quarters; and, as, he had no news of 

Lucullus, he reſolved to build mips himſelf; 

rightly perceiving, that he could not put fue his 

advantages, and compleat his victory, withour 

"cr hor ta 

Lac: Lucullus had not been prevented by negli- 

aſſembles a gence from the ſpeedy execution of his impor- 

feet, and tant commiſſion.” Various obſtacles retarded His 


22 2 activity. He fer out from Athens with a few 


fra. light veſſels, and having happily paſſed through 
Plut. in the enemy's fleet, he arrived firſt in Crete, and 
Lucullo. afterwards at 7 ion; On his arrival at the 
ound every thing in — 

: p 7 1 


latter place, he 


Marius Conneuds, Conſuls; 


my Aplonz the laſt King of Cyreney had left 

his dominions, by will, to the Romans, wiie, 
inſtead of taking poſſefiion of them, had given 
the Cyrenæans their liberty, exacting only a 
{mall tribute from them. The Cyrenæans, ac- 


cuſtomed to the govefnment of Kings, could 


not govern themſelves: ſeditions, cruel? tyran- 
ny, mutthers of tyrants, revival of factions, 
all the direful effects of liberty degenerated into 
licence, in their turns; alternately harraſſed that 
miſerable city; It was torn to pieces by the 
diſſentions of the principal citizens, when Lu- 
eullus landed there: Before they gave him tlie 


ſhips he demarided, they conjured him to re- 
eſtabliſh tranquility and good order amongſt 


them. He could not deny himſelf to ſo juſt a 
requeſt. He found them in a ſituation that 
-pfomiſed ſucceſs. Fer in former times, that 


m— s deſited.the ſame thing ou Plato, 


"dna at aro Wee ene nao 1 


bare and 7. K her country, fads, which , 5 e's has 
Jimed to the Greths to pants 88 in bis treatiſe upon 

2 gute pralſet, thingh the Vittues of women, Being 
thiſe dutineum indured ber th '. f3rtigh to Hy Aja, I chn- 
a the mt atrocious iet <td 8 tri 7 
things, jvered C ene. n/jon; of them vere, 5 
ribs e wt 5 bind fs dam, as Hteta- 

| 2. ee. Mt: the phil: Bus roba wits bet ho 
ber foti-in-law. 8hs teſt hinour than hir taurage, 

. and carcuted alont, is, That after "os proved 
notwithſlanding a thouſand _ 2 uferiority of en us 
 obftacles, ſuch hazardous de> tbe * to ber of aft of 


in-law till her — 2 th ee, = + the ity, 


ar as cruel as. Mls brother tinted to * her bbuntry dnjoy 
had been, fhe cauſed bim to tb _"_ W Had ry Me 
be . his turn, Te | Ts" 
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We have related in the 636th year, that Ptolo- 2 IN 
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MaRlus, Coxxxlrus, Conſuls. 


6. that Philoſopher anſwered, It was hardly poſ- 
* ible to give them laws in the ſtate of proſpe- 
rity they enjoyed. (a) And indeed nothing is 
more difficult to govern and controul than man, 
vhen fluſhed with good fortune; and nothing, 
on the contrary, more ſupple and docile, when 
dejected by diſtreſs and diſgrace. It was this, 
- that diſpoſed the' Cyrenzans on the preſent oc- 
caſion to - ſubmit voluntarily to the decrees of 
Lucullus. He reſided ſome time - amongſt 
them; and having re- inſtated the laws of their 
ancient Legiſlators, and added regulations that 
ſuited the emergencies of their preſent affairs, 
he put to ſea again, and landed in Egypt. He 
had a bad voyage. Many of his ſhips were 
either taken or ſunk by the Pirates, who began 
to infeſt all thoſe _ Lucullus eſcaped, and 
arrived at Alexandria. | 
- Ptolomy Lathyrus then reigned there. That 
Prince gave Lucullus the beſt reception, and 
paid him all poſſible deference. But appre- 
hending without doubt the too Met power of 
the Romans, and ſecretly favouring in Mithri- 
dates the defender of the common cauſe of 


Kings, he refuſed to have any ſhare in the war 


againſt him, and only gave Lucullus ſome veſ- 
ſels to convoy him to Cyprus. The Roman 
in conſequence was reduced to draw together 
what ſhips he could get from the maritime 
cities of Aſia. The Rhodians ſeconded him 
wich all the magnanimity and fidelity, of which 
they had already given ſuch great proofs. Their 
fleet united with the ſhips he had aſſembled 
from different places, enabled him to keep the 


(a) CoNs LOT arb pe 3 raoias, ovranire- urs Tng 
-oragelorypes 10 gd ore dondiloc' ru x. _ in Luc. | 
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Maxtvs, Coxxrrlus, Oonſuls. 1271 
ZEgean ſea, in order to facilitate.Sylla's:paſſage A-R. 665. 


into Aſia, who, during this/intervaly had gained 
the two victories of Chæronea and Orchome- 
nus, and purged Greece of the n 
e Mithridates. IN 
The affairs of that 8 did not g0 well Teirarchs 

in Ria. The victories of Sylla had re- animated 4 = | 
the Roman party in that great country; and S * 
Mithridates, from endeavouring to remedy the ,,, ,, jcarb 
evil by every kind of cruelty, had only aug- by 2 of 
mented it. He had began by ſecuring: the 27 
Perſons of all he ſuf] bee. Amongſt the reſt 7 
he had either ſent for, or engaged to come to 
> him, the Tetrarchs of the Gallo-Græcians, with 
their children and relations, to the number of 
ſixty. Thoſe Princes, ſeeing themſelves re- 
moved from their country, ſtrictly guarded, and 
treated with extreme rigour, conſpired againſt —=* 
him. Their plot was diſcovered ; and they 
were all maſſacred, except three, who eſcaped 
; with great difficulty, one of whom was the 
famous Dejet rus. Mithridates ſeized their 
atreaſures, put garriſons into their cities, and 

ſent Eumachus to govern Gallo-Græcia in his 
name, and under his authority. But the three 
Princes, who had eſcaped his cruelty, ſoon aſ- 
ſembled their ancient ſubjects under their ban- 

ners. They drove out Eumachus, and re-pol- 
ſeſſed themſelves. of the whole country. 


Angina, 


The Iſle of Chio alſo experienced the maſt The ile of 


horrible treatment from Mithridates. He kept Chio rreat- 
in mind the veſſel of that country, which had «4 owls: 
ran foul of his at the ſiege of Rhodes. Beſides 
which it appeared, that the Romans had a 
dung party in this iſland. He firſt confiſ- 
cated the eſtates of ſeveral, who had fled to 
Os camp. He then, ſent Commiſſioners * 
65 Make 
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122  Martvs;'Connttits, Conſuls. 

A. 6g. mae enquiries after ſuch as” were ſuſpected bf 
5. eig che Romans. And laſtly, be inclu- 

ded the whole city: and Zenobius having fail- 

ed to the iſtand by his orders, with 3 ſeem- 

ingly intended for Greece, made hitnſelf maſter, 

during the fight,” both of the walls, and all the 

important poſts,” The next day he aſſembled 

© _ the inhabitants, acquainted chem with the King's 

ſuſpicions of them, and added, that to purge 

- . themſelves, it was neceſfary'to deliver up their 
_- atms, and give the children of the principal 

citizens for hoſtages. They were reduced to 

obey; believing at leaſt, as they were flattered, 

that Mithridates would be thereby appeaſed, 

and would require no more. But a letter from 

that Prince ſoon ſhewed® them, they were de- 

«ceived in their hopes. He reproached them 


I"! | - with adhering to the Romans: He repreſenret 


| the accident of the ſhip,” as a defigh formed 
4 and almoſt executed againſt his perſon; In 
4 ' -canſequetice he declared, that his Council had 
1 judged them worthy of death; but however, 
that he would vouchſaſe to be ſatisfied with a 
fine of two thouſand talents (about three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds). The people in their 
alarm implored the King's elemency, and dt- 
fired to ſend an embaſſy to him. But Zeno- 
bius refuſing that, they foutid themſelves re- 
duced to take all the ornaments of theit wives, 
and even of their temples, to make up the ſum 
{| impoſed: Zenobius again, with new perfidy, 
1 Plretended there was ſomething wanting of the 
: weight: and under thet pretext he ſummoned 
them again to the Theatre, Whieh was the place 
of aſſembly in the Grecian cities. He thete 
ſurrounded them with armed men, and made 
them embark on board ſhips to be tranſported 


do 


9 


Mxxies, Corners, Conſals. wy _ 


to Colehis ſetting the women and childien fide, 4 R. web. 


| who were thereby expoſed to the inſults and 
violenets uf the Barbarians, into whoſe hands 


they dere delkvercd. The unhappy Chiatis Memnon 
found however ſome relief in their misfbftune an 


from the bempaſſion of the People of Heraclea 
their friends and allies, - For When the ſhips, 


that carried them, were paſſing before that 


city, the people faddenly came out, ſeized che 
captives, hom they took great care to aſſem- 
ble, and kept them, till Mithridates having 
abandoned Aſia, in effect of the peace with 


Sylla, they were at liberty to return to their 


oven country, 


Zenobius was not long before he ſuffered the Rout of 
puniſhment of his cruelty. Having undertaxenπ 
to treat the city of Epheſus as he had done that 4 _ 


of Chio, he fell into his own ſnare; 'and the 


Epheſians were not only upon their guard % of . 
againſt furprize, but they ſurprized the traitor 12 


himſelf, and having thrown bim into priſon, 


por high fo Mark, This example was followed 


y ſeveral other great cities of thoſe parts, who 


drove | out the Governors of Mithridates; fo 


that he was obliged to employ force for re- 


ducing them. And dreadful was it for thoſe 


who fell into his hands: againſt whom no ri- 


gour was fpared. At the ſame time, to pre- 


vent the like revolts in the countries that till 
obeyed him, he granted the debrors remiſſion 
of their debts, ſlaves liberty, and ſtrangets the 
freedom in the cities, Where they were ſettled: 
concluding he ſhould thereby make himſelf 
creatures, that would continue more aſſurediy 
faithful to him, as a change of maſter would 
inevitably deprive them of the advantages they 
enjoyed from him, All theſe rigours, and 
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124 Corner1vs,: Paririvs, - Conſuls 
SEES meaſures of good policy, could not prevent the 
forming of ſeveral conſpiracies againſt him, on 

the occaſion of which he cauſed ſixteen hundred 
perſons to be put to death in the different cities 
of Aſia. In this manner were the Aftatics pu- 

niſhed by Mithridates himſelf for their infideli- 
ty to the Romans. Sylla compleated the re- 
venge: and in particular, the inſtruments of 
Mithridates's cruelties either periſhed by the or- 
ders of the Roman General, prevented puniſh- 
ment by a voluntary death, or baniſhed them - 


ſelves by flying into Pontus. But 1 1 8 58 
happen nll afterwards. fil wu Su: 5 


"SR In) Condturcs Cinna III. 
Ant. GI 2 Cu. Paiklus Cano. 


Men A the time. of which we are e ſpeaking, 
Hh fm Midyiaes alarmed by the entire defeat of two | 
2 _ ſuch great armies, as thoſe he had ſent into 
4 Greece, gave Archelaus orders to open a nego- 
wiew with Ciat ion with Sylla, who received the firſt over- 
Se. tures of it with great joy. Cinna and Carbo 
Ao hy exerciſed in Rome an unjuſt and cruel tyranny 
Appian. Againſt all the moſt illuſtrious citizens: and 
| molt. of them, obliged to fly, had no other 
aſy lum but Sylla's camp, to which they repair- 
ed! in ſo great a number that they almoſt form- 
ed a Senate there. That General was in conſe- 
quence greatly e He could neither 
reſolve to leave ſo many great perſons, and his 
country itſelf, under oppreſſion, nor abandon 
the war with Mithridates, which he had ſo hap- 
pily began. Whilſt he was under this anxiety, 
the demand of a conference by Archelaus ſeem- 
ed the moſt favourable. circumſtance he could 


pe He embraced the e and the 
two 


Convelius, Pattnzvs; Confuts, 


two Generals had an interview at Delium, a ciey AR. "66% | 


4 Ate C8 
of Bœotia, upon the ſea-coaft. - ee >; 


The Cappadocian perfectly une Sy vilatwper- 
plexity, and was at- firſt for taking — — 
of it. He therefore propoſed to him to think 

no further of Aſia, but to return into Italy, 
—— his affairs recalled him; promiſing him 
all the aid he could deſire, money, men, and 
ſhips, Sylla, whoſe haughty ſpirit was infi - 
nitely offended by ſuch à p ropoſal, did not 
ſnew at firſt what he thought of it, but invited 
Archelaus in his turn to abandon Mithridates, 
and to make himſelf King in his ſtead: and he 
offered to aſſiſt him in that deſign, if he would 
deliver up the fleet he commanded to him. 
Archelaus cried out, that he was incapable of 
treaſon. Hop, reſumed the Roman, you, who 


are a Cappadotian, and the-ſlave, or, if you will, 


the friend of 'a' Barbarian King, do you think a 
Crown too dearly purcbaſed by z deli And, 
having to do with - a Roman General, and Sylla, 
dare you talk to him of treaſon? Are you not that 


Archelaus, who, out of an army of fix- ſcore thou- 
ſand men, ſcarce ſaved enough to ſecure your _ ; 


who i/ince lay hid two days in tbe marſhes 
chomenus, and left the un * Bæolia covered 
with your flain ? 

Archelaus, ſtruck with this Wunde an- 
ſwer, changed his tone, and, throwing himſelf 
at Sylla's feet, implored bim to put an end to 


the war, and to make peace with Mithridates. 
I conſent to it, replied Sylla; and provided your 


Maſter will deliver up the- fleet under your com- 


mand, will releaſe all the Priſoners be bas taten 
from us, and the fugitive ſlaves; will ſend home 
the People 'of Cbio, and all the reſt bs bas tranſ- : 
Plane into Pontus; will withdraw his garriſons 


from 
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diſadvantageous 


 ConntLavs: Parlzivs, Conſuls. 
.. arriſons from all the places, except theſo be poſſeſſed 
efore be broke bis treaties. with #43; will defray 
all eur expences in this war; ond ih wil on | 
Ine himfelf within the kingdom of his enceftars, I 


 hepe 10 obtain bis pardan from the- _— People, 


Archelaus made; no objections : and it was 
agreed, that Mithridates ſhould abandon Aſia, 
— ſo called, and Paphlagenia ; ſhould 


reſtore Bithynia to Nicomedes, and Cappado- 
eia to Ariobarzanes; ſhould pay the Romans 


two thouſand talents, (about. three hundred 
thouſand 5 and give them ſeventy ſhips 
equipped for war: and that Sylla on his Gde 
heul confirm to him the poſſeſſion af his an- 
cient daminions, and ſhould cauſe him en ac 
koowledged the ally of the Ramans. 
Such was the purport of the weary 1 which 


' Mithrigates was not in haſte. to ratify. The 


conditions muſt have ſeemed very han 0 him, 


and it may be ſuppoſed with probability enough, 
that the arrival of Flaccus in Greece gave him 


bopes; and that he was for ſeeing. whether 
thoſe two Roman Generals would make war up- 


on each other, and thereby enable him either ta 
reinſtate his affairs, or at leaſt to obtain a less 
e. 

Flaccus had landed in 17 nid. two "uh | 
gions, either at the end of the preceding year, 
er the beginning of this : and we have Cinna's 
commiſſion, as we haye faid, to take upop him 
the command of the war, in Sylla's place, 
who had been declared an enemy of the Com- 
monwealth. But it was eaſier to paſk ſuch a de- 
eree, than to put it in execution; eſpeciallß b 
the miniſtration of Flaccus, the moſt unfit of all 
mankind to overcome Sy lla, and ſupply his a 
WIG very ignorant WOE art ol Wars and _ 


— 


ConxzLius, PAPikivs, Conſuleo 


bad all the faults that could excite hatred in the 4. K. 662. 
troops; inſatiable auarice, that exrended even A cha | 
to — the ſoldiers of their pay, and ens rader. 
groſſing as much as poſpble, the whole:phander Appian. 
to bimfelf ; besides which, hie command was Ty 
capricious and fantaſtic, attended with exoef- 

five rigour in puniſhments: / It had not boi aps | 
ſaſb for a General of his character even to aps Vale. 
proach too near 8y lla; and Flaccys experi- 
ced it immediately after his arrival. For à de- 
tachment, which he bad ſent into Theſmaly, * 
went over to his adverſary's camp: and if al 
the reſt of his army did not do the ſame, it 
was on Fimbria's account, who had boen ap- 

ted his Lieutenant. General, in nm; to 

y his want of capacity. 33697108 2: 

- Eimbria knew war, and had: ee WE 
aan avarice, and odious erueſty of bis Genes of Fimbria, 
ral; he even gave into the contrary. excels; and 5 _ 
foothed the ſoldiery by an indulgence entiely **** 
repugnant to good diſciphine. Befides which, 
he was the moſt: audacious, raſk and inſolent of 
mankind. We have ſeen an inſtance of what 
he was capable, in the aſſaſſination of Seævola 
at the funeral of Marius. It was hard for 4 
good underſtanding to ſubſiſt between two fuch 
men as Flaceus — Fimbria. Flaccus hated 
his Lieueenant: Fimbria deſpiſed his General: | 
_— had reaſon for Gr: Amame of 24 3 
other... 

They erer edn Tb Soi D; 
Sylla; ; asd eee Macedonia and — 
Thrace, arrived at Byzantium, in order to ge Tt 
from thence into Aſia, and purſue Mithridates. N 3 
Here their miſunderſtanding broke out. Flac- vet Tue 
cus had entered the city, and made his troops Flaccus. 
nd without. Upon 2 Fimbria _— 
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128 Conxsrrus, Par ixus, Conſulss. 
An with che ſoldiers: he perſwaded them, that 
_— to their General had taken money from; the By- 
”.- zantines to exempt them from quartering the 
army; and that he little regarded the troops 

5 | brig expoſed to the injuries of the weather, 
hilft he diverted himſelf at his caſe.i in commo- 
dious houſes. This diſcourſe had its effect: and 
te ſoldiers taking arms entered the city, killed 
the firſt they met, and ook up their quarters in 

| the banks.” foi 54 45 fe opts 5 
Other denn n den * and 
Fimbria, either upon the occaſion of the latter's 
permitting the troops to plunder friend and 

enemy indifferently, or of other leſs important 
ſubjects. At length things were carried to ſuch 
an height, that Fimbria, who believed himſelf 
nneceſſary, threatened to retire, Flaccus inraged, 
anſwered, that he would make him do ſo, and 


——_— immediately broke him, and gave Thermus his 


employment: and ſoon after, through great im: 
rudence, he paſſed the ſtraits to go to Chalcedon. 
Fimbria took the advantage of his abſence to 
preſent himſelf to the troops. He at firſt en- 
deavoured to move them by taking a mourn- 

ful leave, and aſking them 2 letters to their re- 
lations and friends at Rome and in Italy. After- 

wards aſſuming more boldneſs, he took pains 

to inflame their reſentment againſt a cruel and 
avaricious General; pretendin ing that he had been 

ill- uſed ſolely on account of his affection for 
them. When he ſaw, that every thing he ſaid 
was well received, he aſcended: the Tribunal, 
from whence he made an invective in form 
A2 .gainſt Flaccus, and exhorted the ſoldiers to 


_ diftruſt him as a man capable of betraying them, 
and delivering them up to Mithridates for money. 
* _— he incenſed them to ſuch a degree, = 


Cokxrrius, Par ros, Conſuls. 129 
they drove away Thermus, and acknowledged 4 R. 667. 
Fimbria for their commander. On the news 
of ſo furious a ſedition, Flaecus haſtened back. 
But the time was paſt: the evil was now too 
great to admit a remedy: and he was reduced 
to retire as faſt as —— — being even let down 

yer the walls. Fimbria firſt purſued him to 
Chaleedon, and then to Nicomedia. In this 
laſt. city having found him bid in a well, he 
cauſed him to be taken out, and killed. Af-- 
terwards, as if the murder of his General had 
been a title for ſueceeding him, he took upon 
him the command of the amy 
ylla in the mean time was advancing through 4 44. 
Theſſaly and Macedonia towards the Helle- 1 5 
ſpont, having Archelaus with him, whom he Helleſpont. 
highly careſſed, and took very great care of in S»/icions 
2 dangerous illneſs, which ſeized that Cappa- J, Arche- 
docian General near Lariſſa. This regard of 
Sylla for Archelaus, the preſent he made him of 
ten thouſand acres of land in the iſle of Eubcea, 
and ſome other circumſtances gave birth to, or 
confirmed, the ſuſpicions already conceived, 
that there had been ſome colluſion between them 
from the battle of Chæronea. Sylla did not ad- 
mit this; and even refuted the report that had 
been ſpread on this ſubject in his Memoirs. It. 
is not poſſible for us to determine what to think 
of it. But it is certain, that Sylla poſſeſſed in 
an high degree, and exerciſed upon all occa- 
ſions, the talent of debauching the creatures, 
officers, and ſoldiers of thoſe with whom he 
mide wars ifs - ont UT 0 EI, 
However it were, on this march he received 4»/wer 
the anſwer of Mithridates, who acquieſced. to 2 
moſt of the conditions of the Treaty, but was 14,1, 
for keeping Paphlagonia, and abſolutely refuſed aj: of 
Vol. X. 3 J ee. 


Ant. C. 35. 


of Mitbri- 


130  Connetivs,: Parixlus, Conſuls. 


A. R. 667. to deliver up his ſhips. Tbe Ambaſſadors. 
rd. 58. Added, ae King might have obtained bet- 
ter terms from Fimbria, if he had applied to 
him. That compariſon touched Sylla to the 
quick ; and far from admitting the propoſed 
reſtrictions, bas do you fay, replied he to the. 
Ambaſſadors ; daes your maſter trifle with. us. 
about Papblagonia, and a few ſbips: be, who," 
in my opinion, ought to thank me upon bis knees for 
leaving him the right-band, with which be figned. 
the order for maſſacring an bundted thouſand Ro- 
mans. Let bim not mention Fimbria to m. I 
am going to Alia, where I ſhell at tbe ſame 
time chaſtiſe Fimbria, aud force Mitbridates to 
change his not. Archelaus, who was preſent 
| at this audience, threw himſelf at Sylla's feet, 
11. imploring him with tears to calm his rage, and. 
1 offering to go himſelf to Mithridates. II 
make bim ratify the whole treaty, ſaid he, or kill. 
- myſelf before his face. This proves, which 1 
bobſerve in my way, that Archelaus did not ap- 
rehend, that Mithridates had any ſuſpicion, of 
1 to fidelity, He accordingly fet out, and Sylla 
moved towards Thrace, to check the incurſions 
| made by the people of that country into Ma- 
cedonia. | | | 9594.93 $161.35 
finbria Fimbria very much promoted the concluſion 
reduces Of the Freaty by the vigorous meaſures he took 
Mithrida- againſt Mithridates. That Prince had appomt- 
, ed one of his fons of his own name to defend. 
danger. Bithynia, and had given him three of his molt 
illuſtrious Generals, Taxiles, Diophantes, and 
Menander, for his Council. Young Mithri- 
dates had at firſt ſome flight advantage over 
Fimbria; but being ſoon driven out of the field, 
he was reduced to fly to Pergamus to his father, 
1 - nd to abandon the whole country to the victor. 


* " 


.  Conkitivs, Paritivs, Conſuls. 


Pontus to quit that city with 8 and 
to retire to Pltana upon the ſea» The Roman 


purſued him thicher again; and having beſieg- 


ed him on the land-ſide, as he had no ſhips, he 
ſent to Lucullus, who was then with his fleet in 


the Egean Sea, to come arid ſhut up the port 


of Pitand ; repreſenting to him, that Mithrida- 
tes could not eſcape them, and that they ſhould 


jointly have the glory of taking the greateſt 


enemy of Roni priſoner, and of terminating 
the war by an exploit, that would eclipſe thoſe 
"of Sylla. It bad been all over with Mithrida- 
tes, if Lucullus had given in to this propoſal; 
But, whether out of attachment to Sylla, whom 


de would not deprive of his conqueſt, or aver- 
fion to Fimbtia, whoſe wickedneſs gave him 


horror, he refuſed to join in that project, and 


Mithridates went by ſea to Mitylene. 
IL. Corntiivs Cinna IV. A. R. 668, 


Cx. Prius Cann II. i 


In fo great an extremity, that Prince per- Mithrida- 
ceived he had no other reſource left, than to zesre/o/ver 
© conclude: the peace with Sylla. Archelaus was 4e comply 

with Syl- 


thridates ſubmitted, and only demanded an in- $y1l. & 
terview. It was near the city of Philippi, that Appian. 


ſent back to that General, to declare, that Mi- 


Archelaus found Sylla, who continued his 


march to Seftos. There Lucullus, who was 


maſter of che ſea, and lay at Abydos, took the 
army on board his fleet.“ 


K * | Michridates 


1 
Fimbria loſt no time; and having marched di- 4. K. . 
rectiy td Pergamus, he obliged the King of 


D 2 


— 


132 


A. R. 668. 
Ant. C. 84. 


Their in- 


ter wi eso. 


Cornetivs, Parixfus, Conſuls. 


Mithridates and Sylla met near Dardanum in 
the country of Troas, each at the head of their 
troops, but at ſome diſtance, having brought 
but few attendants to the place of interview. 
The King advanced to meet the Proconſul, 
and offered him his hand. Sylla, before he 
received that compliment, aſked him, whether 
he would execute the articles concluded with 
Archelaus. Mithridates having kept ſilence 
ſome time, Speak, ſaid the Roman to him: 
It is for bim, wwho aſks an interview, to explain 
himſelf, -- As to the victor, it ſuffices for bim to. 
give car. Mithridates then undertook to juſtify: 
himſelf, and to lay all that happened, partly. 
upon fate, and - partly upon the miſconduct of 
the Romans themſelves. I have beard. ſay, re- 
ſumed Sylla, bat you were a good orator ; but 
you have now given me a great proof of. it, in 
funding ſpecious colours for ſo bad a cauſe as yours. 
He then refuted all his arguments, reproached 
him with all his cruelties, and concluded his 
diſcourſe with aſking him again, whether he 
would adhere to all that Archelaus had promi- 


ſed on his behalf. Mithridates having anſwered 


that he ſubmitted to it ; Sylla then gave him 
his hand, and embraced him. At the ſame 
time he preſented Nicomedes and Ariobarzanes 
to him, whom he had brought with him in 


order to their reconciliation. Mithridates im- 


mediately executed the conditions of the treaty, 


delivered up to Sylla ſeventy ſhips of war, re- 


leaſed the Roman priſoners, paid the ſum 
ſtipulated, that is, two, or, as ſome ſay, three 
thouſand talents, and returned into the King- 
dom of Pontus; having derived no other ad- 
vantage from his vaſt and ambitious enter prizes, 
but a ſhort-lived power, that vaniſhed like a 


Corner Ius, Pap IR ius, Conſuls. 133 
dream, and of which nothing real remained, A. R. 668. 
but the infinite calamities he had occaſioned to N 
a great part of the Univerſe. 

Sylla had now to vindicate himſelf to bis ſol- Sole 

diers, in reſpect to the peace he had juſt con-, 
cluded. They thought it ſtrange to ſuffer the ra”: 
moſt cruel enemy of the Roman name to re- L 
turn in ſafety to his dominions, with the riches mage peace 
of Aſia, that he had plundered and laid under v Mi- 
contribution, during four years. Theſe mur- Tony 2 5 
murs having reached the General's ears, he $yy. 
thought it incumbent on him not to negle& 
them: and having aſſembled his army, he re: 
preſented, “that it would have been impoſſible 
for him to ſuſtain a war at the ſame time 
% againſt Mithridates and Fimbria; and that 
he had been reduced to come to an accom- 
„ modation with one enemy, in order to be 
„ in a condition to cope with the other.” 
. (Accordingly, he began his march to attack 
Fimbria, who was r near Tyan in 
Lydia. 

Though that General had not been Sylla 's He 2 
perſonal enemy, his crimes and oppreſſions did ee 
not deſerve to paſs with impunity. He had ques bie 
abuſed his victory by all the inſolence, that ſuc- bin- 
ceſs and ſuperiority uſually inſpire in baſe and A5 
3 minds. He exhorted his troops in 
perſon to plunder and ravage the countries: 
he exacted great ſums from the cities, Which be 

dictribured amongſt his ſoldiers. If any one 
made reſiſtance, after having taken it, he cauſed 
it to be plundered; and ſuch in particular was 
the fate of Nicombadia- He entered Cyzicum 
as a friend: but he had ſcarce been received Dio apud 
into it, when he picked a quarrel with the Vales. 
ticheſt inhabitants, and pretended that they _ 
| K 3 NOS. 


MS 


A. R 668 
Ant. 


cording to Dio, having one dey cauſed mau 


Dio ibid. 


Appian. 
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deſerved death. . he condemned 
and executed two to terxify the reſt, and in 
that manner obliged the unfortunate Cyzicenians 


to give up all they had for the ranſom of their 
lives. His cruelty was ſo horrible, that, ae- 


croſles to be erected, as the number of them 
exceeded that of the perſons to be executed, 
he cauſed thoſe that remained to be ſupplied at 
a venture out of the ſpectators. Wr 

The city of Ilion experienced his fury and 
barbarity above all the reſt, The inhabitants, 


on his approach, had applied to Sylla, who, 


being then at a great diſtance, could only pro- 
miſe them his protection. This was an unpar- 
donable crime with Fimbria. Accordingly, as 
ſoon as he was maſter of the city, whether he 
had taken it by force, or had uſed treachery in 
order to his being received into it as a friend 


and ally. (for the thing is related both ways) 


he gave orders to put all to the ſword, with- 
out regard to ſex or age: he burnt and de- 


moliſned the walls, houſes, and temples, with- 
out ſparing that of Minerva: and the day after 


that cruel execution, he even carefully inſpected 


 _ Whether there were any building remaining of 


that unfortunate city. It is ſaid, that the Palr 


ladium was preſerved in this general deſtruftion, 


having been buried and hid in the ruins. This 
Palladium muſt have been oddly multiplied, to 


have been carried off by Diomedes, during the 


liege of Troy, brought to Italy by Eneas, and 


again found at Ilion, at the time of which we 


are ſpeaking, It was alſo ſhewn in other 


Conurt 108; Park vs, C 


.* 'Pimbria — ed, by all theſe eee 2. 
that enriched 10 feldlers ro have gained their 
affection. He was deceived, and found, to his 
coft, that to give troops all kinds of licence 


is a bad eee their fidehity. As 


ſoon as Sylla appeared in the of hs camp 
and had — ns oo him to reſign the command 
. of the army, to which he had. no right; the 

deſertion began, and Fimbria ſaw himſelf in 
danger of being intirely abandoned. He how- 
— — 1 — „that it was Sy lla him- 
{eff, that had no 80 authority, having been 
declared the/ enemy of the commonwealth: 
and be p 
But his oller, openly refuſed to fight with 


2 ſpared” no kind g 


arguments and intreaties to move then. He 
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prepared to make a vigorous defence. 


threw himſelf at their feet; he conjuted them 5 k 2 


with tears not to deliver him up to his enemy, 


and went from tent to tent to make his ſad 
lamentations to the officers. None hearkened 


to him, not even of "thoſe, who had gained 


moſt by his robberies, and who before had 


profeſſed the greateſt affection for him. In his 
_ deſpair, he erred to get Sylla aſſaſſinated. But 


che flave, WhO was to give the blow, was dif- 
covered. - At laſt, having 
manded an interview. Sylla would not fee 
him, and ſent an officer to him, called Ru- 
tilius. The Vile become very abject and hum- 
ble, when in danger: Fimbria deſcended ſo far 


no reſource, he de- 


as to beg for pardon, excuſing himſelf, on ac- 


Count of his yourh..” Rutilius anſwered, that if | 


he would quit Aſia, Sylla would him his 
permiſſion. Fimbria apparently did not rely 


much u upon that Ne : and ſaying, rus. | 
be had a better way for extricating himſelf ou 


K 4 „ 


ing aſked permiſſion to pay him their Jaft 
duty, Sylla conſented; declaring that he would 
not imitate Marius and Cinna, who had car- 
ried their cruelty beyond their enemies lives, 


CokxxEL Ius, Par RIus, Conſuls. 
= 5:3. of all his misfortunes, he retired to Pergamus, 
© "and there in the temple of Æſculapius, ſtabbed 
himſelf with his ſword. The wound was not 
mortal, and a ſlave, at his requeſt, put an end 
to his life, and afterwards killed himſelf: on 
the body of his maſter. His freedmen, hav- 


and had refuſed them burial. Fimbria's army 


Diſpeſcti- 
ors of 
Sylla af- 
ter the 
Vary. 


ſubmitted: to Sylla, who in conſequence was 


now ſole arbiter. of Aſia and Greece. 

- » His'firſt care was to write to the Senate and 
People of Rome, to give them an aceount of 
his exploits and victories; affecting ignorance 
of the decree, by which he had been declared an 


enemy to his country. At the ſame time he ap- 


pointed Curio to reinſtate Nicomedes and Ario- 


barzanes upon their Thrones: and as for him- 


ſelf, he made the diſtribution of puniſhments 


and rewards in the provinces, he had juſt re- 


conquered, his employment. He found much 
leſs to reward than puniſh. Ilion, Chios, Mag- 
neſia, the Rhodians, and Lycians were the only 


States, which having either ſuffered much from 


Mlithridates, or ſhewn an inviolable fidelity for 


He gives 


the Romans, ſeemed to deſerve either to be re- 


eſtabliſhed, or honoured with more diſtinguiſh- 


ed privileges. All the other People and cities 
had rendered themſelves culpable in reſpect to 


the Romans; and to puniſh them, Sylla began 


#4: joldicrs by diſtributing his Legions throughout Aſia; 


great li- 
C6N(Ee, 


with orders, that his ſoldiers ſhould not only be 


quartered, but ſhould each receive ſixteen 


drachmas (about eight ſnillings) a day, and the 
centurions fifty; (about five and twenty ſhillings) 


Coxxxk lbs, 8 Conkuls a 37 


and themſelves, and ſuch of their friends as A. R. 668. 
they ſhould invite, to be entertained, with two e 
habits, one for the houſe, and the other to wear 
abroad. His deſign was, in puniſhing the re- 
bels, to gratify his ſoldiers, and fix them in his 
intereſt, + He ſucceeded z but he introduced 
luxury and «debauchery amongſt them; and 
enervated by the pleaſures, of thoſe rich coun- 
tries, they carried back to Rome the vices to 
which, they had accuſtomed themſelves in Aſia. 
* have this remark from (a) Salluſt, Sylla's 
«. ſoldiers, ſays he, treated with an indulgence | 
6. contrary to the maxims of our anceſtors, ener- 
1 vated themſelves in a country,  abounding 
<<, with pleaſures, of all kinds, and which the 
« idleneſs they enjoyed, induced them to pur- 
0 ſue: It was there, that the Roman armies 
4 learnt, to abandon themſelves to the exceſſes 
4 of debauch and drunkenneſs; to conceive a 
*«. taſte for ſtatues, paintings, and ſculptures; to 
; 1 rob not only particulars of thoſe ornaments, 
„ but cities and the temples of the gods; in 
% word, to plunder wit — regard to ſacred 
or profane.“ Aſia in all times had been 
fatal to the manners of the Romans. From 
their firſt entering it under the command of 
Scipio Aſiaticus *, Livy. confirms, the ſame cor- 
Mr mentioned here by Salluſt. 5 


02 ) L. Sulla 1 — 9 amare, pota re, 


quem in Aſia ductaverat, 
quo fibi fidam faceret, con- 
tra morem majorum lux- 
urioss nimiſque liberaliter 

Loca amœna, vo- 


luptaria, facild in otio ferocis 


5 cog 


militum animos molliverant. 


Idi primdm inſue vit exercitus 


ſigna, tabulas pictas, vaſa 


cælata mirari, ea privatim 
ac publicè rapere, ſacra pro- 
fanaque omnia polluere. Sal- 


2 CAME 6 $1. 
See Vel. VII. ab beigions 
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A, R. 668." The quartering of the ſoldiers by 'Sylla's or 
eee. gers in the manner we have . related, Was the 


Appian. 


He fines 
Afia 


20,000 
talents. 


T tut. in 


L ucullo. 


common puniſhment of all the eities of Aſia. 
But thoſe who had ſignalized their attachment 
for Mithridates, and their enmity for the Ro- 


mans, were puniſhed with peeuliar rigour, and 


eſpecially Epheſus, -which through a baſe and 
infamous adulation of the King of Pontus, had 
contemptuouſly pulled down the monuments, 
which the Romans had conſeerated in their 


. temples. Sylla alſo condemned the ſlaves made 


free by Mithridates to their former ſtate: and 
as their number was very great, many aſſem- 
bled in bodies, and defended themſelves in 
arms ; and this was a new occaſion for treatin 
the cities with rigour, of which they had mad 


themſelves maſters. Some of them were diſ⸗ 


mantled, and the inhabitants reduced into eap- 
And laſtly, Sylla ſummoned the Deputies 
of all Afia to Epheſus, made them a long 


/ repeated by Appian, in which he at 


rſt expatiated upon the benefits the Aſiatict 
had received from the Romans, and the 'in- 
gratitude with which they had been repaid. ' He 
reproached them in particular with the horrid 
Naughter, that had been made of ſo many 
thouſand Romans. He added that ſuch enor- 


mous crimes deſerved the moſt ſevere revenge; 


but in conſideration for the Grecian name, and 
the ancient alliance, he would only exact from 
them the immediate payment of the duties 
and tributes of five years. Plutarch makes 
the ſum then impoſed by Sylla, amount to 
twenty thouſand talents, which is about three 
millions ſterling. Happily for Aſia, Lucullus 
was charged with levying them; and though . 

he 
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he was obliged to execute theſe rigorous orderg, A- N. 668. 
he tempered the ſeverity of them as much as 
his lenity and moderation. This 
was — 4 cky for Lucullus himſelf, ho * | 
effe& of this commiſſion was abſent from 1 | 
during the time that Sylla was purſuing the 
party of Marius, and 0 had no ſhare in wy 
the horrors of the civil war. 
Another ſcourge: then affiited Ata: this 7% Pi- 
was the Pirates, who began then to become ra ra- 
formidable. Mithridates, who held intelligence 5 - : 
with them, gave himſelf no trouble to defend %. 
a country from their incurſions, of which he Appian. 
was ſoon to be deprived. Sylla had the ſame 
8 though whilſt be was upon the 
ſpot they had the audacity to attack and take 
— conſiderable cities, as Jaſſus, Samos, 
Clazomene, and Samothracia, che temple of 
which laſt they | plundered, and carried off its 


 _ riches to the amount of a thouſand talents, (a> 


bout an hundred and fifty thouſand pounds.) - 
He thought perhaps, that Aſia well — 


Wat it Tuffered ; 2 rather being obliged to 


_ Teturn to Italy, he was unwilling to engage in a 
new. enterprize, that did not appear abſolutely 
neceſſary, and might retard him a great while. 
He therefore left Muræna in Aſia, with the 
legions that had ſerved under Fimbria: and ſet 
had from ſus m ng with whom he | 
gained ſo many victories. 
Perhaps (@) .! is nothing more 8 of 
praiſe in the whole life of Sy lla, than the tran- 
quillity, 


6 Sulls fiderent, neque illaturum 
operibys clariys duxerim, ſe bellum is diſimolavit, 
qaam quod, quum per nec quod erat in manibus 
triennium Cinnan® Ma- omiſit ; exiſtimavitque ants 


ranaque partes Italiam ob- — hoſtem, _ 
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A. R. 6 8B. quillity, with which he left himſelf time to 


Ant. C 


Prefe. terminate the war with Mithridates gloriouſly, 
rence gi- Whilſt his perſonal intereſts recalled him to Italy. 
ven bySyl- The faction of Marius and Cinna had had the 
62. "Jole ſway in Rome during three years; and Sylla, 
76 bis pri- neither ever diſſembled his deſign to make war 
vate inter · againſt it, nor abandoned that he had upon his 
.. hands. He however believed it incumbent upon 
him to cruſn the enemy, before he took revenge 
of the citizens; and to deliver the Empire from 
the danger, that threatened it from the ſtranger, 
before he attacked his perſonal enemies (a). 
Plutarch compares him in this point to thoſe 
couragious dogs, which never let go their hold, 
and which when ſtruck and even wounded, do 
not quit the adverſary they have faſtened on, 

till they have brought him down. 571 
Fylla in three days ſailing arrived from 
Epheſus at the Piræus. During his ſtay there, 
he purchaſed the library of Appellicon, in 
Which were included the originals of Ari- 

; ſtotle's works. The reader will permit me to“ 

. 0 bet deer 
continued abſolutely unknown 
From the. time of his death. 
But the originals were in 

Appellicon's library, and per- 
haps ſeveral trats, that bad 
not appeared in publick. In 
| conſequence the edition of them 
taken at Rome from the ma- 
nuſcripis, 8 thither by 
Cylla, was both more aut ben 
tick, and more compleat, 
than the 2 ones, 1 
borrow theſe 'remarks from 


- ulciſcendum civum; repul- 
ſoque externo metu, ubi 
gued alienum eſſet viciſſet, 
ſuperaret quod erat domeſti- 
cum. Vell II. 14. | 
- (a) Kabanrg of yen 

„be, Jr ande rl Jh «x 

; T4) Aa wpoTEper 4.7 ara” 
yourn avium Plut. in 
compar. Lyſandri & Sullz. 

i® 7 muſt take notice, that 
ave are here to underſtand 
only the originals, or Arifto- 


tle's own manuſcripts, hich 
Mr. Rollin mentions after 
Strabo in ſomething too gene- 
ral a manner, It is not peſ- 


Able to believe, that his works 


a book printed at Paris in 
the year 1717, intituled A- 
menites de la Critique: The 


Treaſures of Criticiſm, - i 
ewhich the far I am. jprak- 
| 3 i 


* 
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refer him in reſpect to this fact, to what is ſaid A. R. 663. 
of it in the ancient hiſtory. From Athens 8 
Sylla took his route by land through Theſſaly „. 
and part of Macedonia, and arrived at Dyr- parte, , 
rachium, where whilſt he was preparing to go return into 
to Italy, Plutarch tells us, a ſatyr was brought 749+. 
to him, that had been found aſleep. It does Sull. 
not ſuit our plan to dwell upon a fact of this 
kind, which muſt be fabulous, or miſrepreſent- 

ed through ignorance or impoſture. But be- 

fore we follow Sylla to Italy, we muſt reſume 

our account of what paſſed there, whilſt he was 
imployed in the war againſt Mithridates. 


ing of is treated, and is little foo much ſeverity in 

diſcuſſed with . abundance of reſpect ta Strabo, a moſt jus 
care, but perhaps with a dicious and ſenſible writer. 
5 , wy 
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ROMAN HISTORY. 
HI CH contains what paſſed at Rome 
and in Italy in the abſence of Sylla, his 
war afterwards with Marius's faction; the pro- 
ſcriptions, Dictatorſhip, and death of Sylla. 
It alſo includes Murena's ſhort war with Mi- 
thridates. All theſe facts paſs in the ſpace of 
leſs than nine years, from the year 666 to 
674- | Ls 


TR OT.” 


Univerſal bankruptcy. Unjuſt law of Valerius 
Flaccus, Alteration of the ſpecies of coin. 

- Decree to fix them. Fraud of Marius Gra- 
 Fidianus. Pompey accuſed of peculation on ac- 
count of his father. His charafter, The 
beauty of his perſon in his youth. He had pre- 
vented his father's army from quitting him. 
Cenſors. Sylla's letters to the Senate. "The 
Senate's Deputation to Sylla, The Conſuls af- 

| | femble 


CONTENTS... 


e gr. at forces. Cinna's death. Carbo 


remain 2 Conſul. Carbo is for exaBling 


e from the cit [taly.. 
2 e „ 
44 


. ventures. of Craſſi males ſome move- 


mens in Spain. Metellus Pius driven out of 
AHrica, retires to Li and afterwards 
75 ip os 


p * e. Decrer te for diſband- 
7 all the armies. Preparations of the Con- 
4 ainſt Ylle. 2 2 of Sylla's 1 
for their. General. Sylla lands in Italy, and 
| 7 46 far as 4 without 
Aon.  Defear of Norbanus. 
. burnt. - Cethegus goes over to Sylla. Treachery 
of Verres to Garde, Hula debauc bes Scipio 5 
. army. Sertorius goes to Spain. Carbo's ſaying 


concerning Sylla, Saying of Sylla to Craſſus. 
Pompey at the age of twenty-three, raiſes an 


army of three legions. - His firſt victories. He 
Joins Sylla, vubo pays bim great honours. An- 
tipathy between Pompey and Craſſus. Mo- 


- defly and deference of Pompey for Metellus 


Pius. Carbs Conſul for . the third time with 


Marius the younger. The Pretor Fabius is 


. burnt in bis palace at Utica. Advantages 


. $reaty with the States of Italy. His confidence. 


Mafſſacres deereed by the Conjal Marius, and 
Scævola, 
c iportus, 
i which Marius is defeated by Sylla. | Siege . - 
ef Preneſfte. Sylla is received into Rome. In- 
; — efferts to ſuccour Præneſte. Nor- 

| and.Carbo abandon Italy. Laſt battle 
4 the gates of Rome, between Sytla and the 
| e of manners. Six 
7 wg priſaners maſſacred. by His orders. 


e by. Ne en Diath:s 
the Pontifen Maximus, Batile of 


. Sammites. Sylla's 4 


Rune 


The capitel | 


_ gained by Syila's Lieutenant. He makes a. 


144 AFFAIRS of ROME. 

Rome filled with murders. Proſcription. 
Catilina s | cruelties. Horrible puniſhment of | 
Marius Gratidianus. Oppianicus gratifies bis , 
private revenge under the colour of the pro- 
ſcription. Cato, at fourteen years of age, is 
for killing Sylla. Cæſar proſcribed, and ſaved 
by the interceſſion of powerful friends.” Sylla's + 
words upon that occaſion. End & the flege 
f Præneſte. Young + Happy 3 Hilla 
aſſumes the ſurname f Ha Maſſacre 

executed by Sylla in Præneſte aner pro- 

. ſeribed, ſold, and demoliſhed by os Pompey 
is ſent into Sicily to purſue the remains of the 
© conquered party.  Carbo's death. Death of 
© Soranus. Lenity of Pompey. Generofity of 
- Sthenius. Pompey's entirely laudable FO 
| in Siciꝶ. 


AFFAIRS OF Rome, 


UR ING the likerval chat elapſed frown the 

death of Marius to Sylla's return into Ita- 

iy, the city of Rome enjoyed a kind of calm, 

being tyrannized over only by one of the two 

factions, that tore the Commonwealth. Ba- 
niſnments and oppreſſions compelled the prin- 

cipal Senators to fly and diſperſe into different 

retreats, eſpecially. Sylla's camp. But there 

were no battles between the citizens. 

Univerſal Another calamity, undoubedly leſs deplora- 
 barkrup!- ble than a civil war, but however very great in 

2 itſelf, afflicted the city and ſtate : this was the 

Valerius Fain of the publick credit, and an univerſal 

Flaccui. bankruptcy. In the midſt of the continual 

alarms and diſtruſts, which prevailed at Rome, 

it is 0 to ſuppoſe, chat people kept their 1 
ſhut, 


| _ Arrains of ROME. 

ſhut, and that money became ſcarce. Beſides 
which the loſs of Afia, taken by Mithridates 
from the Romans, induced the ruin of a great 
number of citizens, 'Tax-farmers general, and 
others, who had ſettlements in that rich Pro- 
vince. The effects of this were ſenſibly felt at 
Rome (a). For it cannot happen,“ as Cicero 
obſerves, © ſpeaking of the fact in queſtion, 
that the fortunes of many ſhould be ruined in 
© a State, without involving a greater number 
* in- the ſame calamity.” Thus no body 
id; and all commerce and buſineſs were at a 
nd: and the Conſul Flaccus, inſtead of re- 


medying the evil, authorized and augmented it hf. I“ 
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in paſſing a law, by which debtors ſhould not 23. 


be obliged to pay more than a fourth of what 


with reaſon been deemed infamous, for abo- 
liſhing the faith of contracts, upon which all 


human ſociety is founded: and Velleius ob- 


ſerves, that the author of it himſelf was ſoon 
puniſhed for it, being murdered the following 
Fimbria in Nicomedia, as we have re- 


The ſearcity of money, and the difficulty of 


payments occaſioned thoughts of a remedy, _ 


which is always dangerous: this was to alter the 
ſpecies; and to change their value. The ſuc- 
ceeding diminutions and augmentations became 
ſo frequent, that no body knew what they were 
worth. The Tribunes of the People, and the 
Prætors, having aſſembled to deliberate u 
that affair, drew up a decree, by which they 
fixed the value of the ſpecies: and they agreed 


(a) Non poſſant una in plures ſecum in eandem 


fortunas ** ut non 


19. 
Vor. 


civitate multi rem atque 7 itatem trahant. hg Fre 
1 Mani]. u. | 


they owed to their | creditors. This law has 
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after dinner to go in a body to the Tribunal of 


Harangues, and to publiſh their decree all to- 
gether. But M. Marius Gratidianus, one of 


the Prætors, and nephew of the famous Marius, 


on the breaking up of this little Council, whilſt 


the reſt withdrew to their houſes, went to the 


Forum, and having publiſhed the decree in 
his own name, engroſſed the whole merit to 
himſelf of what had been Geliberazed in com- 


mon. 


The 8 this decree did him with he 


multitude is incredible. Statues were erected to 
him at the corners of every ſtreet: and torches 
were lighted, and wine and incenſe offered, be- 
fore the ſtatues, as if ſome divinity were to be 
honoured. He aſſured himſelf, that he could 
not fail of the Conſulſhip. But all theſe ad - 
vantages, which Gratidianus had acquired by 
his knaviſh cunning, does not prevent Cicero 
from condemning him with the utmoſt ſeverity. 
** There (a) are, ſaid he, things that frequent · 


ly interfere in Councils, when the injuſtice 
does not appear very atrocious, and the ad- 


vantage to be derived from it very great. 
In this caſe; for inſtance, Gratidianus con- 
* ceived it no great crime to rob his Collegues 
and the Tribunes of the People of the merit 
* of this decree; and it ſeemed a great point 
5 gained for attaining the Conſulſhip, to which 
<« he flattered himſelf he ſhould - be raiſed by - 
« this means. But chere; is a certain rule; in anon 


(4 ) Hee ſunt que con- 
turbant homines in delibera- 
tione nonnunquam, quum 


id in quo violatur. æquitas, 


non ita magnum; illud au: 


un paritur per- 


magvum videtur = — 


omnium una regula eſt, au 72 


illud quod utile videtur turpe 


ne ſit; aut ſi turpe eſt, ne 
videttur ede write. Cie. 4 


Of: III. 81. 


3 


7 


7 


. 4 
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& things 3 which is, that what ſeems advan- 


<«<.tagious ſhould never admit any thing baſe, ' 
« 'or that nothing baſe ſhould ever be. deemed” 


cc advantagious.“ , 
It is in this year Freinſbemius 4. with Pino 


„ ” 


— 


much probability, the affair Pompey had 70 ry 
ſuſtain i bo . of the memory — fortunes . — 
of his father. An accuſer pretended, that e is 
Pompeius Strabo had been guilty of peculation, fit 
and demanded that an enquiry ſhould be made bean. 


into his fortune for what he had embezzled 
from t N We have ſcen, that the 


conduct of that General had given but too juſt 


foundation for ſuch an accuſation. You ng 
Pompey was perſonally involved in this affair; 
or mere trifles, ſome hunting-nets, and 
books, which he was ſaid to have received at 
the ta of Aſculum. The moſt famous 


orators of Rome ſpoke for Pompey. in this 


cauſe, Philippus then conſiderably advanced in 
years, Carbo, who was Conſul the next year, 
and Hortenfius, whole riſing. fame already ob- 
ſcured that of his predeceſſors. Pompey him 


ſelf, who was then but twenty years old, ac- 


quired great re — by it. He had occaſion 


to ſpeak in it ſeveral times, which he did with 
infinite grace z tempering the fire of youth with 


an air of gravity and maturity beyond his years. 
The Prætor Antiſtius who preſided at the trial, 
was ſo charmed with his behaviour, that during 


the proſecution he concluded the marriage of his 
daughter with the young defendant. The thing 
was known, and when the Prztor paſſed ſen- 
tence in his favour, the whole People repeated 


the acclamation uſed by the Romans. in the. 


nuptial ceremony. The marriage actually took 
PD and Antiſtia was Pompey's wife. 8 


oy: L 2 | „ 
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It was in conſequence on this occaſion, that 
Pompey received the firſt proofs. of the favour 
of the Roman People, which continually in- 
creaſed afterwards, and followed him not only 
during his life, bat even beyond the grave. 
Many- qualities, ſays Plutarch, acquired him 
this univerſal affection; a wile and modeſt. be- 
haviour, great taſte and addreſs in military 
exercifes, a natural and inſinuating eloquence, a 
character of fidelity to engage confidence, and 
an obliging and ęaſy familiarity. For never 
did any one aſk with leſs tmpottunity, nor ſerve 
others with a better grate (a). He had the art 
F giving with humility, and of receiving with 


Ignt 7. {; 7 % adi d 3.3 Be YN ADEN A 
This is Platarch's pifture of Pompey. It is 
a pity, it is defective in point of truth with re- 
ſpect to the molt eſſential circumſtance: I mean 


integrity and fidelity. We ſhall ſee in his life 


many facts, that falſify. this praiſe, the moſt 
difficult of all to deferve for thoſe who aſpire 
at great eminence, and to ſuſtain in it. On the 
contrary it will appear, that he often ſought only 


to preſerve the outſide of probity ; but at bot- 


tom that he was a man on whoſe Friend{hip 


= IO no great dependance was to be 


| The beauty . return to his youth, in which were united 
of bis per- the reality of merit and the powerful recom- 


in 
— 


mendation of all the graces of that time of 
life. His phy ſiognomy was ſweet and majeſtic 5 
an air of fire entirely amiable denoted the moſt 


noble and exalted ſentiments. His very man- 
ner of throwing back his hair, the tender and 


525 * thc Fe £ FF kf i448 11 441 63.25 Fad 8 1 9 
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kvdly eaſt of his eyes, had their refiſtleſs charms. 
He was thought to'reſemble the ſtatues of Alex- 
— and the name of that great conqueror 


ven him; and he Was highly pleaſed 


wich | The orator Phifippus in pleading t 
cos / bim, of which T n 7 . 
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ing, ſaid, that no dean yught to vonder ED i 


Phitip loved an Alexander. 
5 was formed nature to be belpved 3 
be ſooner a d in che armies, than 
he won the hearts f the ſoldiery. His father 
enced this on a moſt in 


view of Eihen, who was beſieging ome, as I 
related above, Cinna by his intrigues endeavour- 


ed to debayeh the troops of his adyerſary, One 


IL. Terentius, N lay in the fame tent with 
young g Pompey, was to kill him, and others were 
et fire to the Genefal's tent. Fompey had 
information gi 
ſupper, and was ſo much maſter of himſelf as 
not to 'ſhew any fign of trouble, nor to 2 
Terentius, who was at the ſame table, the 4 
ſuſpicion: he even continued the entertainment 


with more gaiety than before. The time for 


goihg to bed being come, he ſtole our of his 


dent, without being perceived by 1 of hs 
t of 


nion, and doubled Ap guard around t 

father. In the mean time Terentius having ot 
up, approached Pompey's bed, and thruſt 1 fi 
ſword ſeveral times through it. At the ſame 
| Inſtant the reſt of the conſpirators raiſed the 
army: and as the General was much hated, 
were preparing to abandon him, ard had ſtru 


their tents in order to ſet out. Strabo did not 


dare to ſhew himſelf. But his young ſon run“ 


"ny throughout the whole army, ag 


L 3 


he was incam — | 


ven him of this vile defi at 


15 


* — 5 * 
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to appeaſe the . troops, and mingled tears with 
his — — At. laſt finding he could not 


move them, he laid himſelf down along the 


gate of the camp, declaring that if they would 
quit it, they muſt do; fo b by walking over his 
body. That fight tquehed, them: and except 
eight hundred, who went to Cinna, all the reſt 
remained faithful. Thyſe are the molt remark- 
able eee Fel d by ren | 
ing t innings o ompey. We 
75, — him at the Ref — het a Ge 
neral almoſt before having been a ſoldier. 

The year 665 had Cenſors, who were 1 
Marcius Philippus, and. M. Perperna. Thoſe 


Cic. pro Magiſtrates acted according to the diftates of 
-—_ 83, — and Phili 2 was not aſhamed to ſtrike 


out of the lift af Senators Ap. Claudius his 
uncle, whoſe merit was equal to his birth. But 
he had been accuſed by a Tribune, and diveſted 


of the authority he exerciſed, through hatred 


for his attachment to the party of the nobility 


and Sylla. And this was the oceaſion of his 


being degraded from the rank of Senator; 


F 
having accepted the Cenſorſhip from the hands 


of the Tyrant of Rome, ated in conſequence 


in ſupport: of the, Tyranny. Theſe Cenſors 
. numbered he citizens, . who were. found, to 
our 


amount to hundred and ſixty. three thou» 


4 and: a number much greater than in preceding 


times, no doubt in effect of the late incorporay 


tion of the States of Italy into the freedom of 
Rome. They nominated L. Valerius Flaccus 
Prince o the Senate, who was of the ſame, fa- 
mily with the Conſul. This nomination proves, 


that n e Prince 1405 e was 


dead, 
* P45 , hs * £ FE s 0 " — 2 — S,. # 
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dead. For tlie perſon, who had cuce received 7 5 


that honourable title, retained it during life. 

The following year, during which Cinna was 4. R. 66. 
Conſul: for the third time with Carbo, letters %“ ler- 
came to Rome from Sylla, which ſpread great 3g, the 
alarm there. That General, afrer the taking of þ Appian. 


Athens, and the victories of Chæronea and Civil. 1. 1. 


Orchomenus, finding himſelf in a condition 
to make himſelf feared, wrote to the Senate 
à letter of complaint and reproach; retaining 
however the character of moderation he had 
hitherto piqued himſelf upon. He repeated all 
the ſervices he had done the Commonwealth, 
as well from the time, when he had been only 
Queſtor i in the war of Numidia, as _— | 
in different ſtations, againſt the Cimbri, 
Cilicia, in the war with the Allies, and Jatly | 
during his Conſulſhip. He talked in an high 
ſtrain of his recent exploits againſt Mithrigates, 
and enumerated all the Provinces he: had recon- 
quered: from that Prince; Greece, Macedonia, 
Ionia, and Aſia. He inſiſted particularly upon 
the aſylum he had given in his camp to thoſe 
illuſtrious: fugitives, whom the violences of 
Cinna had driven out of Rome and Italy. To 
ſo many important ſervices he oppoſed the un- 
worthy treatment he had ſuffered; his honour 
branded by a decree, that declared him an 
enemy to his country; his houſe ruined 3 his 
friends maſſacred; and his wife and children re- 
duced to fly chrough athouſand dangers in queſt 
of ſafety with him. He concluded his letter with 
ſaying, that he was upon the point of return- 
ing to avenge both his friends and the Common- 
wealth, and to: puniſh the authors of ſo many 
Ne eruelties: but that all the other 
nn 18 n * 2 2¹¹ 1 citizens, 


4 e . 


4 3 - 5 
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great 
forces. the P 
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citizens, old and new, bad . r e fear on 

his 4 

Deputa- le 's enemies had ein made great pre- 
2 9 parations, and drawn together ſea and land 
Sa. forces, with proviſiotis and àmmunition, in 
order to be in a condition to oppoſe him, 
when he ſhould repaſs into Italy. They how- 
ever could not prevent his letter from being 

read in the Senate, and the diſpoſition of the 
Fathers to peace in effect. L. Valerius Flaccus, 
Prince of the Senate, made a ſpeech on that 
head, to exhort that order to labour a reconci- 

lation of the two parties: and thoſe in Sy lla's 
Intereſt, ſuch as feared him, and all the perſons 

of worth in general, giving in to the advice of 
PFlaccus, it was reſolved to ſend a tation to 
Sylla, to deſire him in the name of the Senate 
to eondeſcend to an accommodation with his ad- 
verſaries, and to promiſe him all tlie ſecurity 
he could -defire. | 
TheConſuls The Senate alſo made theCenfuls'p promiſe to 
ofenble raiſe no more troops, till Sylla had — 
ropoſals made to him: but far from keep- 
ing their word, having both capſed themſelves 
to be continued Conſuls for the enſuing year, 
they made a tour throughout Italy, aſſembling 
troops, and tranſporting them with expedition 
to the coaſts of Dalmatia, with deſign to go 
from thence by land againſt 'Syla, Cinna's 
deathy;dilconcerted this deſign; dene een | 
ed ine following manner. ' + 
A. R. 66. The firſt diviſion of his army 


aha: already in 
e Dalmatia. But the ſecond having met with a 
, ſtorm, and been driven back to the coaſts of 
Italy, the ſoldiers diſbanded, ſaying that they 
would not go to make war againſt their fellow · 
citiaens. The others, who were at Ancona, 
| : NOT 
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for the fourth time, flew out violently; againſt 
the Mutineers ; and having aſſembled them, he 
undertook to reproach them, and to act with 
authority. He did not know, that an uſurped 


Power is always precarious and dependant; ane 
that rigour is dangerous and often .impraftica- + 
ble in regard to thoſe, who do not think them. _ 
ſelves obliged by the laws to continue in obe- 
dience. Beſides which his ſoldiers were incenſed p,,, ;, - 
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followed: this example, and declared, thatithey - 
would not paſs the ſea. Cinna, then Canſul 


inſt him on the account of young Pompey, Pomp. 


having come to his camp, and belie 


himſelf in danger, had withdrawn ſecretly. As 


de had diſappeared ſuddenly, the troops, we 


loved him, were extremely troubled, and did 
not doubt, but that Cinna had cauſed him to 
be murdered. Accordingly when he took up- 


on him to reprimand them, far from hearing 


him with ſubmiſſion, they roſe upon him, and 
throw ſtones at him. Cinna would 


began to 
have fled; but ſreing himſelf purſued by a Cen- 
turion ſword in hand he fell upon his knees, and 


offered him a ring of great value, which: he had | 


on his finger. I am not come to /ign-a * writing 


faid that officer fiercely, but to deliver the Cam- 


monwealth from the moſt cruel and unjuſt of Tyrants : 


and at the ſame time he ran his ſword through 


him. It was an advantage to Cinna, as Velleius yell. II. 


obſerves, to periſh in a ſedition of the ſoldiers: 26. 


he deſerved the greateſt of puniſhments, and 


could: not have eſcaped them, had he fallen into 


Sylla's hands when victorious. But as to the 
rate, which * ſame Velleius gives his Nalour 


| . ie us 
* te 44. en, nnen, I 
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and bravery, I doubt whether we ought to agree 
with him. In every thing done by: Cinna, 
I can diſcern nothing but the intrigues of a 
faftious man; and if he domineered during 
three years in Rome, it was owing to Sylla's 
abſence, and not to his own courage. 
Carbo con- Carbo who remained alone at the head of 
— his party, was at firſt in great perplexity. He 
— made the troops in Dalmatia return; but as 
to himſelf, he was not in haſte to go to Rome 
to hold the aſſemblies for electing a Collegue 
in the room of Cinna. The Tribunes were 
forced to menace him with a decree of the 
People for diſplacing himſelf, At length he 
came. But ſeveral obſtacles, pretended bad 
omens, and ſome claps of thunder having 
twice broke up the aſſemblies, he continued 
ſole Conſul. That was undoubtedly his view. 
Carbo had not learnt by Cinna's misfortune to 
moderate his ambition; and he exceeded him 
in cruelty. Sex. Lucilius, who had been Tri- 
bune of the people the year before, and had 
oppoſed him upon ſome occaſions, was thrown 
down the Tarpeian rock by order of Popilius 
Lænas then Tribune, and no. doubt by the 
Conſul's inſtigation; and the Collegues of Lu- 
dcilius being accuſed, and having thought pro- 
per to fly to Sylla, were baniſhed by ſentence. 
Sli an. In the mean time Sylla's anſwer arrived. He 
fwver to tb declared, ** that he could never be reconciled 
Deputiezof ee to ſuch enormous criminals, and the authors 


the Senate. (c of ſo many violences: that however, if the 


Appian. 4 Commonwealth would ſpare their lives, he 
& would acquieſce. That as to his own. ſafety, 
te he ſhould rely for that upon the affection o 
& his army.“ (Remarkable words, ſays Ap- 
Pian, which ſhewed evidently, that he did not 
* | e intend 
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intend to diſmiſs his troops, but that his deſign 
as to make himſelf. Miſter of the Common- 
wealth.) He added, that it was but jut ee to 
4. reſtore to him his fortune, the prieſthoc 
« and all the honours, of which his n 
„ had deprived; him.“ He ordered ſome of 
his followers to carry this anſwer to Rome; 
and they ſet out with the Deputies of the Se- 
nate. On their arrival at Brunduſium, they 
were informed of Cinna's death, and the con- 
fuſion in which all things were, in the city. iin 
conſequence they did not judge it proper to 
proceed, and returned immediately to their Ge: © 
neral. Only the Deputies of the Senate therefore 
carried Sylla 8 jor a back; which ſeemed equi 
table and moderate. But Carbo was for war, 
and carried it. Accordingly every thing was 
prepared in Italy for oppoling Sylla a vi | 
[ts who approached. - 

Carbo was even. for taking «Gngulas, pre- 3 1 
caution, and exacting hoſtages from all the ci- fr ca. 
ties and colonies, to ſecure their fidelity. But ing 4o/a- 
the Senate oppoſed with vigour a projet, the , 
execution of which was upon the point of put- hh. 
ting the flower of the Italian youth into the — 


hands of a cruel man: and Carbo was obliged 2 | 


to give way. He even met with reſiſtance from a of 
a municipal Magiſtrate, WINE reſolution was PJacenria. - 
zuſtly applauded. . Conſul going to Liv. Epict. 
Placentia to demand — M Caſtricius, Val. Max 
who had the principal authority in 2 city, in i. 2, = 
plain terms refuſed to , obey. Carbo was 
offended, threatened, him, and 90 him be 

bad many ſwords at his command. And 48 

for me, replied Caſtricius coolly, I am very old: 
jntimating thereby, that he little feared to 

the (all remainder of life he had then to Neher 


ether 


1 
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Whether this anſwer molliſied Carbo, and touch- 
ed him with ſome ſenſe of ſhame, or that he 
was ill attended; or was: afraid of the Senate, 
he did not venture to carry the affair farther, 
and Caſtricius came off for the'menace. | 
During this ſame year ſome flight move- 
ments were made in Sylla's favour in Spain a 
Africa, but without any conſequence. "Craſſus; 
- ir young, was Wy: author of thoſe in 


Pe have ſaid before; tas his haiherand/et: 
deſt brother had been muerdemd, when Ma- 
rius and Ciona made themſelves maſters of 
Rome. It was not without difficulty he had eſ- 

caped himſelf with three friends and ten ſlaves: 
and as he had been ſome years before in Spain, 
and had contracted ſome acquaintance, when 
his father commanded the armies there, he re- 
ſolved to retire thither. But on arriving: there 
he found terror had ſpread unjverſally, and Ma- 
. rius's cruelty was no leſs dreaded there, than 
if he had been preſent in upon the 

Craſſus in conſequencè did not dare to 


make himſelf known; and having found a 


bear, that Craſſus had eſeaped 


2 — cave neat the ſea on the eſtate of one 

ibius, he hid himſelf in it with all his fol- 
lowers. But it was neceſſary to ſubſiſt ; he - 
therefore ſent a ſlave to ſound Vibius. He 
wha was a generous friend, was charmed to 

Marius's fury, 
and to prevent his being diſcovered, he did 
not go to ſee him; and ordered the Steward 
of his eſtate to provide every day eatables for 
fourteen perſons, to carry thoſe proviſions to a 
certain ſtone, and to retire immediately without 
the leaſt enquiry; threatening, him with death, 
= he gratified: his curioſity, and 9 him 


ent. 


liberty, if he behaved faithfully. The Steward 


every day carried proviſions without ſeeing an 


body. But he was ſeen himſelf. Craſſus ta. T 


his people were upon the watch at the time 


this -purveyor, was. to appear. When he with-., 
drew, what he brought was fetched, and they 7 


made good chear. For Vibius' had given or- 
= that his gueſts ſhould be well entertained, 
or 
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were they il-lodged.. "oy cave was ſpa- 


cious and commodious. It had a ſpring in it 
very olear and good water, and received 
light. by great 1 15 many places. Craſſus 


of 


eight months in this retreat. When he 
received advice of Cinna's death, he made him- 
ſelf known; and had ſoon aſſembled two thou- 


ſand five hundred men, with whom he viſited 


different cities of Spain. But as thoſe forces 
- wefe not. ſufficient to ſupport him in the coun- 
try, he went to Africa, where Metellus Pius 

had formed a conſiderable body of troops. He 
did not ſtay there long; but having differed with 


Metellus, he retired to Sylla, who received bim 


with great diſt inction. 


_ _  Metellus himſelf did no great exploits. in A- Metelas 
Frica. He was driven out of it by the Prator i whey 
C. Fabius; and obliged to regain his firſt re- 4% 
treat in the mountains of Liguria, where he tires into 
remained concealed till the arrival of Sylla. Ligria, 


and then 
ins Sylla. 
Liv. Epit. 
the ſame honours to be paid Appian. 
to himſelf. Sylla did not ar- 


rive in Italy till the year following in the Con- 5 


He then joined him: NA 
tle of Proconſul, 
qual, and 


him as were pai 
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Ma. If Carbo did not culo himſelf to Vi cons” 
tbe Senate tinued in the Conſulſhip for the third time, he 
for 4i/- at leaſt took care to give himſelf ſucceſſors en- 
bending tirely devoted to his party, The firſt uſe, 
is which the new Conſuls made of their authority, 
Liv.Epi&. was to cauſe the Senate to paſs a decree for diſ- 
banding all the armies. This was underſtand- 

ing their intereſts perfectly well. For, if this 

order had been — thoſe who were aftu- 

ally in poſſeſſion of the Government could not 

fail of ſupporting themſelves in it. They alſo 

took care to make their court to the new citi- | 
Zens; and diſtributed the freedmen into the 

_ thirty-five tribes. Theſe | meaſures of policy 

were well taken : but only force could Gre. 

the quarrel. 


Prepara- This they knew z and accordingly rere to- 


riow: of the gether prodigious numbers of troops; and 8) 

Conſuls a. la wrote in his Commentaries, that when 

| 2 * came to Italy he had fifteen Generals ageinſt 

Fla. in him, and — hundred and forty cohorts, that 

Sylla. is, two hundred and twenty thouſand foot. As 
for him, he had only his five legions, with 
ſome auxiliaries, troops of Achaia and Mace- 
donia, and ſix thouſand horſe; the whole a- 
mounting to about forty thouſand men. How 


ever with ſuch N forces, he was full 1 


confidence. 
AFeddian One ciroummunbög troubled him; Which wi © 
of Syila's he was afraid that his ſoldiers, as ſoon as they 
— arrived in Italy would diſband, and retire to 
1 al. their own homes. They took care to remove 
that apprehenſion, by offering voluntarily to 


take 
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| take an oath not to abandon their colours, and 4.0 R. 0.2 


to commit no ravages in Italy. And farther 
as they believed he might have occaſion for - 8 
money, they propoſed to raiſe-him a conſidera 
ble ſum by contribution. But he thanked them 
for their good will, and declared that their fide- 
lity and atrachment were every thing to him. 

Sylla ſet out from Dyrrachium with a fleet Se lands 
of two hundred fail, landed happily, ſome ſay ia ah, | 
at Brunduſium, and ſome. at Tarentum. Per: 3 5 
haps his fleet was ſeparated, and entered half ar a 
Wl one port -and | half into. another. He Campania 


no time; and as ſoon as his troops had reſt- ou 


ed, he marched forwards, and cfofſed great, wy m_ a 


part of Italy, cauſing ſo exact a diſcipline _ 
be obſerved, that he ſcemed rather a miniſter 

of peace chan a leader in war. Cities, Coun- 
tries, Perſons, were all treated with extreme fa- | 
vour; which did great honour to* his arms, 
and gave birth to an opinion advantagious to 
his party. The unjuſt and cruel tyranny of his 
adverſaries had opened his way. Rome and I- 
taly conſidered it as not a little for their ad- 
vantage to change maſters ;- and deſpairing of 

the return of liberty, defired a mild: ſervitude. 
Sylla penetrated as far as Campania without 
any oppoſition : and there Metellus Pius joined | 
him, not with a great reinforcement of troops, 
but with increaſe of honqur and reputation. 
For as Metellus was highly eſteemed, and paſ- Dio, apud 
ſed for an excellent citizen, no body doubted, \ Vales, 
but- that the party he eſpouſed, was the beſt : 
and ſuch, a confederate as him, was worth a 
great number of others to Sylla. 
That General no leſs, an able Captain than A bf, of 
n n, deſiring to continue to merit Norbare. 
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A. R. 669, 


cov II benin Conſuls. 
669, god; will by pacifie cenduct, was no fooner in 


Aut, C. 33: view of the Conſul Norbanus in Campania, | 


than he ſent Def uties to him to treat of an ac- 


commodation. ' Conſul behaved brutally, 


and uſed Siure Deputies ill; he could not 


Norbanus with 


have done him more Þ fervice. Sylla's ſoldiers 
conceiving 3 ATT attacked the army 
h fury, that they defeated it 


25 in an inſtant. Seven thouſand fell upon the 


ſpot: the Camp was taken: the Conſul was ob- 
liged to fly to Capua; and Sylla loft only an 


| hundred and twenty men. This victory, ſo 


great in itſelf, was alſo very important in its 
. conſequences. It confirmed Sylla's troops in 


The Capi- 


tol burnt. 


their attachment for their General: and nothin 


contributed more to render them faithful to 
their oath, and to prevent them from — 
of diſbanding. 

Soon after this action the Capitol was burnt 
in one night, nor could the incendiaries ever 
be diſcovered. It is not eaſy to believe, that 


| Ehance was the fole cauſe of this unhappy event, 


eſpecially if we obſerve, that it had been fore- 
told to Sylla. For a ſlave who pretended to 
be inſpired; came to him in his camp, and af- 
ter having promiſed” him victory in the name 
of the Goddeſs Bellona; he added, that if he 


did not make haſte the Capitol would be 
- burnt: and he fixed the day, which actually 
Was, as he had foretold, the fixth of July. 


This prediction might juſtly have indicated an 
accomplice, or at leaſt a man informed of the 
plot. The burning of the Capitol paſſed for: a 
ſiniſter omen, and a proof of the wrath of 
ven, as well as many other pretendedly mar- 
vellous events, which che Aoperftition' of the 
anci- 
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ede Hiſtorians makes them accumulate in . = 
Sundance. As for us we ſhould only de- 
ſpiſe theni, either as fabulous, or as 3 
eidenta, which they interpreted arbitrarily; and 
hich gave terror only as their! cauſe was un- 
known. The Books of the Sibyl were burnt 
with the Capitol, which had hitlrerta been re- 
ian pre ed ; becauſe- it was the general 
rſuafion, that they contained the Toe of the 
Empire. 3+ $33 {16 It | 
Sylla's fir ſucceſs muſt undoubtedly hive aue 
much augmented his partiſans. It is at this 89% . 
time, I date after Freinſhemius the change of 1 
Cethegus, who had formerly been ſo 2 
an advVerſary of Sylla, that he was one of the 
twelve, -who had been declared an enemy of 
his Country with Marius, and upon whoſe head 
a pftice had been ſet. This man came now 
to preſent himſelf as a ſuppliant to Sylla, and 
to offer him his ſervices in every thing he 
ſhould direct. He was of an intriguing facti- 
22 of Wer 8 have occaſion to 
n in the ſequ . 
47 6 40 at the ſame time we muſt date the — 
treachery of Verres, Carbo's Quæſtor. Tho a 
Carbo was no longer Conſul, he had a com- Cid in Ver. 
mand in Gallia Ciſalpina. Verres who had i. 44-40. 
been given him by lot as Quæſtor or Treaſurer 
of the preceding year, received the money, came 
to the General's: camp, and on the firſt occaſion 
went over to the de of the adverſe party, 
without forgetting the military cheſt, much of 
which he appropriated to his own uſe. It was 
in this manner this robber, who was one day 
to ravage Sicily, pp an with thefts and rapine 
of the molt, odious For as we. have ob- 
ſerved elſewhere; che Roman laws CA — 


362 _.CarnN8i vs, NonzA uus, Conſuls. 

4. R. 66g. ſtrict. tie between the Quæſtor and his Con ſul. 
f compared to that made by nature be- 
| tween a ſon and his father. This the-infideh- 

ty of Verres to Carho was held inſinitely ori- 
minal. The traitor coloured it with che pre · 
text of zeal for the better cauſe. Bur Giearo 14 
fhews bim what he oughbt to have done, if that 
had been his motive, in the example pf M. Pi- 
fo, who being ap pointed Quaſtor te. L. Sci- 
pio, Carbo's Beeler in the Conſulſhip, would 
neither receive the inoney, nor go to the ar- 
my; thereby acting conformably to his inchi- 
nation for the cauſe of the Nobiity, without 
. from engagements, that ho- 
neſt man conſidered às ſacred. | Vortess con- 
duct is therefore deemed a treaſon in the 
eſt ſenſe; and Cicero ſheus the enormity * 
it by maxims entirely judicious. $ There (a) 
* are, ſays he, no fnares move. ſeeret and in- 
„ exitable, than [thoſe diſguited under the:ous- 
* ſide of friendſhip and the moſt ſacred dies. 
* For thoſe laid by a declared adverſary may 
6 eaſiſ be avoided with precaution: Where- 
& as domeſtie and inteſtine pee is. not 
- 4, only latent, but deſtroys be you can ſee 
or detect it. All men — ought to 
„ be fhocked at treachery. (6); An enemy 
7 to his own Gun pra ogy ES. 0 
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*© mankind. No wiſe man ever beheved he d.. 

«« ought to truſt a traitor. Accordingly Syl- 

t la retnoved Verres from his perſon ; and if 

he afterwards ſuffered him to enrich himſelf, 

«« with the perſons, he rewarded him as a trai- 

„ tor; but he took care to repofe no confi- 

< dence in him as a friend” © 
Sylla's firſt advantage was ſoon followed 51 cf: 
by a ſecond ſtill more confiderable, and which r#pes the 
coſt him leſs. Finding himfelf incamped op- g, 7 
polite to L. Scipio near“ Teanum, he entered _— 

into a ſecond negotiation, either in earneſt, or, as Appian. 
- 3s moſt probable, to amuſe him, and have time 

for | debauching his army. The two Generals 
had an interview, in which ſome prelimina- 

ries were apparently concluded, as there was 

a ſuſpenſion of arms, and hoſtages given on 

both ſides. Only the Conful ſaid, that he 

could conclude nothing without previouſly con- 

folting his Collegue : arid Sertorius was dif- 
patched for that purpoſe to Norbanus. It was 

no eaſy matter to deceive Sertortus : he advi- 

Ted Scipio to be upon his guard againſt the 

fraud ef his enemy; and on his way ſeeing 
decaſiom ty ſeize Sueſſa, which had eſpouſed the 


_  adverſe- party, he did fo, leſs perhaps with the 


view of making himſelf maſter of an impor- 

tant poſt, than to diſconcert a peace, that he 

apprehended more than a war. The ſequel 

thewed the juſtneſs of his ſuſpicions. Sylla 

having complained of the taking of Sueſſa, 

as an infraction of the truce, Scipio returned 

mim his hoſtages ; thereby admitting, that it 

was wrong, and a breach of his engagements. 

This fact is a remarkable period, upon wWhick 

Sylla will animadvert at the time of the pro- 

ſcription!” T ROI ORT O- LVNTHE 5 EH 5 

Had. Diano in the Terra ds Laboro. 
„ All 
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2 1g All, this conduct of Scipio's prejudiced his 
— army againſt him, which was already half 


brought over by the. ſoldiers of the contrary 
party. For the latter by their General's in- 
ſtruction, and as Plutarch ſays, like decoy- 

birds, that draw others into the ſnare, had ta- 
ken the advantage of the truce for corrupting 
the Conſul's troops by money, promiſes, and 


every kind of means. In conſequence, when 


enemy's camp, they were opened to him; he 
entered without drawing the ſword, and all Sci- 


pio's army, that conſiſted of twenty thouſand 


Sertorins - 


oes to 


men, went over to his colours. 'The Conſul 


deceived by his credulity and abandoned by 


all, remained alone in his tent with his ſon. 
Sylla made a generous uſe of his advantages, 
and. gave the two priſoners entire liberty. He 
treated, either on this, or ſome other occaſion, 
the brave Sertorius in the ſame manner; who, 
feeing how affairs were likely to go in Italy, 
and judging from the incapacity of the Gene- 

rals, that every thing would go on from bad 
to worſe, he reſolved to retire into Spain, of 


which the command had. fallen to him after his 


& * 


Prætorſhip, and there to ſecure an aſylum both 5 


for himſelf and his friends. 


: . 


Fylla, by the retreat of ,Sertoxius, had the 
field open: and being rid of the only oppo; 
nent capable of facing him, if his, credit and 
authority had been as great as his merit, he 
found no difficulty in overcoming + the reſt, 
uniting always artifice with force, and intrigue 


Saying of with the ſword. Carbo knew him perfectly 
Carbo con- well, and ſaid, ** that in Sylla alone he had a 


cerning 


Szlla. 


lion and a fox to deal with z but that he was 
< more afraid of the fox than the lion.“ * 
unn TIE, E he 


4. 
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The power of Sylla's enemies was however 4. R. 669, 


formidable, and he ſtood in need of ſeveral 1 
mes and generals to oppoſe them. He there- 
en Craſſus to go into the country 

of the Marſi, to raife troops for him. As n 

was neceſſary to paſs through ' the enemy, 

Craſſus aſked an eſcort of him. 1 give you for Saying of 
your guard, replied Sylla, your father, brother, 2 4% 
and all your relations, unjuſtly ain, and for whom ple“ ir. 
Jam purſuing revenge. Craſſus, ſtruck with ſo Craſſo. 
pointed a reply, fer out immediately, and hav-' 
ing boldly and happily paſſed through the ene- 
my, he arrived in the country of the Marſi, 

made conſiderable levies, and did Sylla impor-- 

tant ſervices on ſeveral occaſions. 
Another Roman, ſtill younger chan Craſſus, Pompey at 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf much more. This was 1 
Pompey, who had at that time, being only gl 
three and twenty years old, ſhewed that in 7ai/es an 
ſaperior geniuſes merit does not depend upon army of 
maturity of age. He was in Picenum; and e * 
ſeeing that the moſt illuſtrious citizens and in Pomp. 
moſt worthy perſons repaired from all ſides to 795 
Sylla's camp, as to à port, where they ſought 
for ſafety, for himſelf he did not think it pro- 

per to repair thither, as wanting aid, but on 
the contrary to head a reinforcement thither, / 
and to be conſidered upon the foot of an uſeful 

friend, and one in a condition to do ſervice. Pi- Diod. a- 
cenum abounded with his clients; and he had Pud Valea. 
acquired univerſal eſteem as to military merit, 
being a ſtranger to idleneſs and pleaſure, and 
day and night employed in the exercifes neceſ- 
ſary to form” a warrior. He was ſimple, and 
even auſtere,” in his manner of life, ſo as to 


4 


#44 * Now called the Marguifati Antonia. il 
N | M "BE abſtain 
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550 [$69-abſtain from the bath, which: in thoſe times 


was conceived a kind of neceſſity ; and eat not 
lying upon a bed, as was the cuſtom, but fit- 
ting: he gave leſs time to ſleep than nature r6- 
quires ; and, in a word, knew no other recrea- 
tion, but change of labour. 5 
Having in daten erden a great. 


ſound the inhabitants of Picenum, . 


name by this. conduct, . Joon 4% aj bound 


them ready to march under his command; and = 
one Vindius having treated him as a young. 

ſcholar, that was for aſſuming the Orator, was 
torn in pieces upon the ſpot by the audience. 
Pompey took ad vantage of this diſpoſition, 
and without having received authority to com- 


mand from any one, but making —.— Ge- 


neral, he cauſed a tribunal to be FM 


him in the midſt of the Forum of A et 


| From thence he expelled. the Ventidii, the prin - 
cipal citizens of that place, who adhered. to 
Carbo: he then raifed ſoldiers, aged them 
into companies and cohorts ; and ma kivg . 2 
tour of the neighbouring cities, all of 2} 
anticipated his deſires, . T. ſoon fotmed three 

legions, well, ſupplied with proviſions, car: 
riages, and all other neceſſary munitions. He 
then ſet out to join Sylla, not by haſty marches, 
nor as if he was avoiding the purſuit — 


enemy, but halting as much as was commodio 


ravaging the lands of the adverſe, party, 
TIES aver all thoſe that he bag 1 


- . * 1 


= © "forces 
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forces àgainſt Brutus alene and put him to A, R. 66g. 
ficht, after having gen p tools of his perſonal *. Fe 
bravery ia che hattie, and Eulen a Guliſh horſe-, | 
Thang that advanced out. of the-ranks with his 
own: hands, After having ridded- himſelf gf 
this 4rmys the miſunderſtanding of the leaders 
delivered him from the two others, who dre 
off each a different way. The Conful Seipioo 
who had talen the ad vantage of the libert ._ 
— " given him for, puting himſelf at the 
a; new army, came alſo againſt that 
— „ Geberal. But he experieneed on this 
occahgn the ſame; fottune, he had met with 
2 Sylla 2 all bis eroops abandoned him: 
near the river “ Efis de- 


Ea ee e aa 


155 Splla know nothing peter all thoſe ſuoceſſes: 5 
and on che firſt news he received o Pompry's why 
emotions, apprehending, for 4 | yvihg:man with 72 25 * 
vut experience, whom he — {ſurrounded with zur. 
enemies, he his march in order to ad 
him. When Pompey was apprized df this 
at ſome {hall dane he com manded his offi- 
cers to make the ſoldiers ſtand to their arrhe, 
and to draw them up in the beſt order, th ren- 
der the fight. of then agrteable to. Syla z fer 
he expected to receive great honours from him, 
and did ſo beyond his expectation. Accord- 
ingly; when Sylla ſaw him advance towards 
him with chearful troops, well equipped, and 
full of courage, and whoſe victories had in- 
ſpired them with an air of joy and triumph 
e e 3 
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168 Corntiivs, Nox SANs, Confuls, 
A. R. 669. him, as was proper, with the name of * Tm- 
Ten "3 gerator, he . him the ſame compliment 
and title. And he obſerved the ſame beha- 
viour to him ever after. Pompey was almoſt 
the only one of all the Nobility and illuſtrious 
perſons about Sylla, to whom he roſe and un- 

covered himſel 6 2 ! b A.! WS WAS yo 

Antipathy - Theſe ſingular honours: excited the envy of 
etebeen Craſſus, -who did not receive the ſame; and 
Pompey that was the ſource of the antipathy, which 
See, long prevailed between them. Craſſus had 
Plut. in however no cauſe to complain. His ſervices 
Craſſl. did not equal thoſe of PUmpey; and beſides 
his avarice and luſt of gain, which vices appeared 
in him from his earlieſt youth, and continually 
increaſed with age, diſgraced every thing he 
could do of praiſe-worthy. y. 
Med:fy * Pompey did not forget himſelf in the midſt 
ana regard of ſo much glory: and: Sylla deſiring to ſend. 
27% him into Gallia Ciſalpina, to ſucceed Metellus 

for Metel- a. | Ty 3 
Jus Pins, Pius, who wanted fire in the operations of 
Plut. in war, and did not much promote affairs, he 
| Fomp. had the moderation to tepteſent to him, that 
it was not conſiſtent for him to diſplace a man 
who was his Superiour both by age and a long 
eſtabliſhed reputation. He added that 'how- 
ever if Metellus aſked him as a Collegue, he 
would not refuſe to march. The thing was 
executed according to this plan z and Pompey 
when he arrived in Gaul, not only did great 
actions himſelf, but by his activity animated, 
and warmed the ſlowneſs of Metellus. 


eral: and in a —_ ſenſe, this ſecond ſenſe Sylla uſes 
cas a title 75 bonour given it ta Pompey. n 
W 


In 
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Maris, ParRlus, Conſuls. n 
Ivo che mean time the new Conſuls Marius Ju- 4. A. 669: 
nior and Carbo entered upon office, the latter © Cares 
of whom chen refumed the faſces for the third /a for the 
time. Marius was very young, and the au- pn rime 
chors, "who give him Anh years, make him brd 
but twenty- ix or ewenty-ſeven;” Nothing was Vell il. 26. 
more irregular than that election. But laws Appian. 
were untegarded The young: Conſuls's mol . fat 
ther bad the ſenſe to lament 'that untimely ho- in Aar. 
nour, which ſhe foreſaw would” "rave" fatal io Filo. 
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This year, \6rduting the bee een 


who had been leſt by Sylla in Afia, as we have 1 


ſaid, renewed the war with Mithridates. Irefer 
 Tyeaking of it to another place. 


l detached fact ſhall have its place here. .lt, . 
C. Fabius, who had driven Metellus Pius from Prater is 


Aries, where he governed as Prætor, a fit 37, 3 
miniſter for the Marii and Carbo's, made him- , ic. 
ſelf ſo odious by his rapines, cruelties, and Freinſh. 
the horrible ſcheme of raiſing the ſlaves, and Exxvi. 3. 
inducing” them to murder their maſters, that 
the Roman citizens, ſettled in numbers · 
in Utica, burnt him alive in his own palace. 
And this violence was conſidered only as a juſt 
revenge, on the occaſion of which there was 
neither information nor proſecution at Rome. 
Perhaps the Romans were too much engroſſed 
by the calamities they were under, to think f 
a remote affair. For the civil war continud 
in Italy with more fury than ever: and the 
Conſuls 1. money to pay their troops, 
Kauſeß the Senate to paſs à decree for ou 
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ts $roaall the, gold and ſilver ornaments; in.the temples 


. * of R Ome. Mn ene az Jas 4017 
— wb 1 ſhall not enpatiate eee 
A by the Lieutenants of Sylla, Metellus, 
ales. Tempe, Craſlus, and, M. Lucilne, the. brother 
. of him, of whom we have ſpoke: more than 

once before, and who was. actually in Aſia. 

| We have like account of ll cho Let 
it ſuffice, for, me to obſerve, that Sylla's party 
Woeas almoſt, every, whero,vidtorions, and; chat in 
a very great number of actions he ſuffered ſoma 

- loſs only in a very few. I ſhall confine myſelt 

to Sylla's own exploits ; for they are the moſt 
important and affeting- / D 2ytlarvall ww | 
He makes Sylla, always intent upon leſſening the num- 


© #7157 her of bis enemies, engaged: himſelf hy a ſolemn 
States of treat with the faxes of Italy, to obtain for them = 
Laly. His the rights and privileges of Roman citizens, 
Confidence which had been granted them. This treaty; 
Liv. Fit. which drew off ſo great. 4 number of adherents 
from the faction of Marius, Was ot one of the 
leaſt proper meaſures for augmenting the conſi- 
dence, which Sylla had of overtamingꝭ and which 

was ſo great that Wen Oratops applied to him 

in in behalf of - their clients, — the hear- 

ing their affair, till he ſnould be at Rome z and 
chis, whilſt his advetſaries bore tay 4 n tbeicuy, 

and filled Italy with their armies. 

Ma ſſacre. The Conſul Marius thought in the ſame bd 
decreed by ner, and did not doubt but Sylla would be Vie- 
the Conſul torious in the end. This was a motive to in- 


Marius, 


and execu duce him to commit the moſt horrible barba- 


wed. "rity and apprehenging, that thoſe he deſign- 


Appin 26. d to deſtroy might eſcape him, he haſtened 
his revenge while it was ſtill in his power. The 
Preetor Brutus Damaſippus commanded in 
| Rome | in-the abſence of the 'the Conde, who "oh 


/ 
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both left it to put themſelves a the hed of 3 R. bra. 
e 19 8 to 115 tor from his ans: e 
8 Gp pe 1 order him to 9 affacre cpa pres s of, 
Mass faction, that is, the princi ons of 
the Senate 20 Na bility. - Damaſippus Wo an 
abandoned wretch, 7 to all the exc ̃ 
of the party he had embraced. He aberdigg- * 
ly made; no ſcruple to. execute that 1 
order, and uniting perfidy. with cruelty, he 


aſſembled the Senate under ſome pretext, and _ 5 | 


1 cue murderers, to enter, 55 but 


cheted . number of the Senators. 


1 5 0 70 2 1 names ha four of 2 


h 55 qo! a ge citizen in Cicero's opi- Cic, 2d 
nion, P. A Antiſtius, P &y'S FTIR 
L. Dor Ek py if the Eberle the the On- 21. 
til ex. Maximus. 1 

"That venerable. old man "had, rightly "ER Death of 
that he O00, no other fate to expect. But at- Deve 
97089 N BY to the ſtricteſt obſervaner of the 3 
wh Guts: ough he deemed 25 the bet.“ r 

rty, Ve could not approve. violence and. 

cov] war; and he ſaid, 9 he choſe rather xo 
expoſe himſelf to periſhing by the ſword of his Cie. ad. 
ehe than to come in arms to. aſſault the Art. VIII. 
walls ao his 1 When he ſaw himſelf 3: 
upon the pos. of being attacked, he endea - 
voured to fly, and even got to the porch of 
Veſta's temple. But the murderers . 
and killed him. bv] 3:15] 

Damaſippus, according to the barkarows 
cultom, eſtabliſhed during fore por at 1 
1 his cruelty even . e 


tek e n n "EE. 


+> 
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AR. KY Carbo Arvina, 's whoſe bead had been cut off, J 
was Placed poor eber and carried throogh 
the city he reſt were dragged with hook 
a e and iro into the Tiber. 
The wife of Antiſtius, who was called Calpur- 
nia, through exceſs of rief for the unhappy 
death of 5 hoſband, killed herſelf. © 

Barth of © Theſe cruelties did not long precede the entire 

Sacripor- defeat of Marius by Sylla. The battle was 

mu, fought "neat a place called Sacriportus between 

_— Nag So nia and F Præneſte. The night before it 

defeated = kin Nl a dream, Which gave him gteat hopes. 

281. He believed, chat he faw old Marius bidding 

pas - ” his ſon beware of the next day, as of one, that. 

0, was to be unfortunate to him. Syla i in conſe- 

Plut. in quence, ptejudiced as he was in favour of R 

Syll. &. omens, dreams, and every kind of divination, 
* defired extremely to fight. But his ſoldiers, 
when they came in view of the enemy, were ſo fa- 0 

tigued by a long march they had made ina great 
rain, that they threw themſelves upon the ground, 
lying upon their ſhields in order to reſt. Sylla 

.--. ». therefore was obliged to order, that they ſhould. 
2 and they immediately began to em- 

ploy themſelves in forming a cãmp. But 
Marius coming on to attack them with baughti- 
neſs and menaces, whilft they were at Work, 
thoſe old ſoldiers believed themſelves infulred! . 
Indignation made them find new ſtrength; and 
planting their half pikes upon the” fide of the 
trench they had already dug, they advanced 
nargainſt the enemy ſword in hand. The battle 


was warm. But Marius's left wing foon begin- 


ning to give way, five cohorts and two ſqua- 
drons went over to Sylla. This deſertion dif- 
couraged the reſt: in a moment the flight be⸗ 
came general, and all endeavoured to retire to 
; | Præneſte, 


Makius, Parinius, Conſuls: 


inſomuch that is People of Præneſte e 


hended, that he would enter the city with thoſe | 


that fled, and ſhut their gates. It was here that 
the greateſt laughter was made. Marius,,;who + 
on arriving found the gates ſhut, waz drawn 


into the city over the walls with a cord. Sylla 
in his Commentaries faid,. that he Joſt only 


* WYree 


eres 
4 * 
„5 % 1 1 

7 


twenty three ſoldiers in this action, and that ge 


killed twenty. thouſand of the, enemy, and 
made eight thouſand priſoners. Of thoſe pri- 


ſoners all the Samnites were put to the ſword 


by his order: he conſidered that nation as the 
. a enemy of the Roman name. 


he city of Præneſte was very ſtrong; and . of 


$A v4 


173 
Præneſte. Fylla purſued them with vigour 3 345. AR Gone 


4 


it was neceſſary to beſiege it in form. Sylla Prenfe. 


gave the command of that ſiege to Lucretius 
Ofella, who ſome little time before had quitted 
Carbo's party to come over to his. Appian 


ſays, that this Ofella was only a Roman 
Knight: Velleius affirms, that he had been 
Prætor. However it were, it appears that he 


was an obſcure perſon, and that it was ſolely on 
2 of his obſcurity Sylla gave him that 


t command. For Dio obſerves, that Diodapad 
Sylla began now to take off the maſk, and that Vales. 
inſtead of expreſſing, as he had done hithertos .:_ 
the higheſt regard for the Nobility, that ſur - 


rounded him, and conſtituted the glory and 
ſtrength of his party, as ſoon as he ſaw himſelf 
eur alu, to his affairs, he neglected them, and 

red perſons of no birth to them, who came 
2 more readily to his views, and did not ſhare 
with him in the honour of ſucceſſes. A con- 


quet full of ingratitude, but too common with 


the ambitious, who regard. perſons only in pro: 


n to the e they haye for them, "nd 


Pr 2 
Ef? T < 
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daes 46 bn 48 chey eim do without them, reckon 
ſefvices received as nothi 
Sylle i „ While Lucretivs' Ofella beſieged Marius i 
received Præneſte, Sylla marched towards Rome, per- 
into Fore ceiving” of hat importance it Was to him to 
Pran. tate he eapitsl of the empire from his enemies, 
and conſidering that conqueſt with feaſon as the 
fruit of all his other victories. He was received 
into it without difficulty. There was a famine 
in the city; where ſo many ſucceſſivè vieiſſi- 
tudes in a ſmall number of years had accuſtom. 
ed the people to ſubmit to the law of the ſtrong 
eſk. All Syll#'s' adverſaries had fled *on his 
approach. He ctuſed their eſtates to be ſold 
bp auction; and having afſembled the people, 
be deplored the neceſſity he was in of rereßg⸗ 
ing himſelf by arms : he exhorted all the ei. 
| dens to take courage, and ef thould b 2 — 


that his 1 belied. Te 

Vain ef "During this, Marius party 0. demkebe 

Ae to in motion to ſuceour Prevefte,” but that was 10 
ur 

2 uſe, tenants, on every beben on defeated che different 

an Carbo bodies of tro „ who attempted to aid it. And 


nah. principal "chiefs deſpaired' entire ſucce 
| abs abandoned” Italy. N 5 re 1 
Rhodes, and Carbo to Africa. They however 
left behind them formidable forces; and befides 
ſeveral Roman Generals, an army offorty thon- 
fand Lucanians and Samnites, commanded by 
three valiant - and experienced Generals, M. 


Lamponius, Pontius *elefinus; a 8 Gols of 
1 r terrible alarms. ”__ 15 
| ? That 


Mazrys, Parris, Conſuls. 


pas, and ee heads of the ſame 1 
ad attempted ineffectually to force the 


That army, joined by Carrinus, Damaſiph le 


artys Lo Loft 1 
files, fought at 


through Which it was neceſſary to paſs, in order 1 ae 


to approach Præneſte, and which were | 


by Sylla. At length ſeeing Sylla in front, and 55 Sylla and 
knowing that Pompey 'was coming on'to take A. Ler- 


them in the rear, Teleſinus, a great Cap 
and a man of ability, formed the defign o of gylla. 
marching to attack Rome, which was actually 
without defence; and he was very near fucceed- 
ing in it. For having ſet out in the night, he 

concealed his march ſo dexteroufly from his ad- 
verſaries, that he arrived at half -> league from 
the city, on the ſide of the gate Collina, without 
meeting any obſtacle, highly elate and proud 

of having over· reached fo many Generals. The 
| conſternation was as great in Rome, as former= 
ly, when Hannibal was at the gates; and the 
danger was not leſs. Nothing was ſeen, but 
pre running about in confuſion, nor heard 
ut the lamentable eries of women and chil- 
dren, who deplored their misfortune, and ap- 
prehended — tee, g that can be feared by a 
city taken rm. At day- break the flower 
of the 1 youth quitted the city on horſe- 
back, in order to reconnoitre the enemy, and t 
frirmilſh. Many were Killed,” and amongſt 
others one Ap. Claudius. At length Balbus 
ſent by Sylla with ſeven hundred horſe appeared 
in ſight. He had advanced fall ſpeed ; and Nav- 
taken breath but à feu moments, he im- 
mediately moved on to harraſs and amuſe the 
8388 till Sylla* $ arrival, who actually came 
fter with his whole attny, and who ag 


2 Ane arrived, made them refreſh, them: 
ſelves in haſte, and drew: abend up at the mma 


208 * | 2 


ni tos. 
tain Plut. in 


2 i 
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time in order of battle. Dolabella and Tor- 
quatus, two of the principal — repre- 
ted to him, that it would dem olt expedient 

not immediately to expoſe the troops to à battle; 


© Fugue with a long march. He gave no ear 
to them, and cauſed the charge to be ſounded. 


It was the firſt of November, three in theaF- 


ternoon. 


The battle was one of the. phe Hatred 


= exalted the courage of the ſoldiers on both 


lendamque urbem : 


ſides: and never was . intereſt greater, as the fate 


of the city of Rome was the queſtion, before 


which they fought. Sylla's right - wing com- 


manded by Craſſus, was entirely victorious; 
but it removed from the field of battle, and 
purſued the enemy a great way. The left, in 
which was the General in perſon, ſuffered ex- 
ceedingly, and found it difficult to keep their 


ground. Sylla did: not ſpare himſelf: he went 


from rank to rank, mounted on a fine white 
horſe, full of fire, and very ſwift. Two of 
the enemy knew him, and prepared to diſ- 


| charge their javelins at him. Happily. his ſquire 


perceived them, and giving his maſter's horſe a 
ſtroke with a whip,. be made him ſpring; for- 
wards ſo luckily, —_ the two, Jayeling tell ns 
ſome diſtance behind the horſe, 

In the mean time Teleſi nus encou raged. 155 
Samnites, crying out to them, (a) that this 


„ was the laſt day of the Romans; that it 


« was neceſſary, to take and rvin their city; 


| « that they ſhould never be delivered fr rem 
2 thoſe voracious volves. if FIR den were 


TIRE, 
3 a) Adeſſe n Ig * nete J i 
mum diem: ee 412 ſylva, i 2 r il. 
= rem, ef et excifa.” Pull: F 
quam — 4s 2760 ai s. 
A2! „ doe 


we” 
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thor" deſttoyed.” Sylla was then in greater 4. „ God. 
danger than ever he had been during his life. 3 
Whether through ſuperſtition, or to make his 
troops reſume courage, he took out of his bo- 
ſom a ſmall figute of Apollo Pythius, which 
he had brought from Delphi, and always cars _. . 
lied about him: and kiſſing it, and addreſſigng 
' himſelf to it, O Apollo, ſaid he, after hav- My 
ing rendered the fortunate Sylla victorious 
e on ſo many occaſions, have you brought 
* him to the gates of his country, only that 
ce he may periſh there  ſhamefully with his 
4 fellow citizens? At the ſame time he ani- 
mated his troops to behave well, with prayers, 
menaces, and even taking ſome of them by the 
arm to face about. Every thing was ineffec- 
tual: the confuſion increaſed continually; and 
himſelf drawn along with choſe who fled,” was 
obliged to give way before the victorious enemy, 
Having loſt a great number of perfons of di-. 
tinction. Many, who had quitted Rome to 
be ſpectators of the battle, paſd dearly for their 
 curiofity, and were either killed or cruſhed to 
death. The alarm was ſo great, that the ſiege 
of Præneſte was very near being raiſed; bE- 
cauſe ſome were catried that way by the flight, 
who told Lucretius Ofella, chat all was loft, 
that Sylla was conquered; and the city of 
JJ 
Sylla at length recovered the ſuperiorit) , 55 
without our being able to ſay in what manner, 
for want of ſufficient accounts. Whit we know yell. it; 
is, that after an hour in the night, the Romans i7. 
began to reſpire, and the Satnnites to have the 
diſadvantage ; that the armies fought till very 
late in the night; that Pontius Telednus Was 
mortally wounded, and found the next da 
A N upon 


1 


A. R. 670. upon the field of battle, being ſtill alive, and 
retaining the haughty air, which even the a 


| proaches of death could not make dec, loſe. 


Ant. C. 


48 


Change 


Sylla's 


„ This victory of S 
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lis camp was taken; and his army cut to pieces 
and diſperſed. For Sylla had forbade. giving 
them any quarter. R LW 

When the night was very far advanced, Sylla 


49- received news of Craſſus, who had pyrſued the 


enemy as far as the city of Antemnz, above 
two leagues beyond Rome. He aſked refreſh- 
ments for his ſoldiers,. who had incamped on 
the very ſpot, where they had given ayer the 
purſuit. He would. have ſpared his General 
much danger and anxiety, if after g put 
the enemy s wing, that oppoſed him, to flight, 
he had only ſent after them ſome troops to pra- 
vent them from rallying, and. had returned wi 
the beſt part of bis forces to the aid of the left 
wing of the Romans, MN {arr 
3ylla's gave the laſt blow. to 
Marius's party, and the leagye of the allics: (a), 


manners. and the victor waul have. been the moſt fortunate 


and moſt glorious of mankind, if he had ceaſed, 
to nj Ag he 1 his conqueſts. 
But he diſgraced. his victory by the vileſt and 
moſt deteſtable cruelties: which muſt, appear 
the more Avila as hitherto be had aCted, 
with moderation and ledity, and was naturally. 
even gay and facetious; à character, that does 
not ſeem to denote a diſpoſition. to became, cryel. 
On the contrary, he had appeared compaſſio- 
nate, and had been ſeen, frequently to. ſoften 
even into tears. For as to Marius, he was 

cruel by nature z and ſupreme power had only, 


oftiflims, ſi eumdem habuiſſet. Yell. IT. 27. 


( a) Feligis nomen ufur- & vincendi & vivendi finem_ 
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increaſed, and not changed, his diſpoſition, A. R. 678. | 
This was not the fame with reſpect to Sylla: * 
and his (a) example ſuffices to decry N 
and abſolute power, for rendering men proud, 

infolent, and inhuman; whether it really 

changes their manners, or only diſcovers coe 
vices, Which would otherwiſe remain con- 
W N e 1 
Tbe firſt ſtroke by which he evidenced the S8 lor 
taſte he had conceived for, cruelty, was the/and pri- 
murdering of fix or feven thouſand priſoners. — — 
Three thouſand men after the battle having of- 3, 575 
fered to furrender to him, he promiſed them order. 
their lives, if they would deſerve that grace by 
attacking their companions, who were not yet 
defeated. They did ſo; and in the fight that 

enſued, many having been killed on both ſides, 

all that remained of the two bodies to the num- 

ber of fix thouſand men ſurrendered to him 

upon his parole. He aſſembled them all in the 
fame place, giving them hopes that he would 
diſtribute them into his legions. But he or- 

dered, that they ſhould be maſſacred at the 

time, that he was holding the Senate in the 
temple of Bellona not far from that place. And 

this action ſo horrible in itfelF is not the moſt 
ſhocking circumſtance relating to the. affair. 

On the terrible cry raiſed by thoſe wretches when 

they ſaw themſelves on the point of being 
butchered, the whole Senate expreſſing concern, 
Sylla never changed countenance, but with a 


| (a) Eixbrus wpoorrphbate | tine ximaic ifs x) flach 
Tai; Hryaeis ei - ig brd runs, Tor * 
Sanne, ws Ta 191 Ante, BY Aor Url, amoxanui; bs 
$w0%K zH vor is apxns v: eres xaxinsg, Plutc in 
rr, GAN turAnela N xamð Sylla; . 1 
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A. R. Ege · cool air and a tranquillity. ſcarce to be expected 
ur er from a tyrant inufed in blood from his = (ea 
(a) Fathers, ſaid he to the Senators, favour me 
with your attention ; it is only a ſmall number 
of ſeditious, that are putting to death y my 
Wenn he nc o ied aringds 
Rome filled This laughter was a kind of fignal for the 
with mur- murders, with which the city was filled the 
— follow ing days. One of the firſt victims of 
Catil. Sylla's vengeance was the cruel Damaſippus, 
n. zr. whoſe death all the world approved. If the 
vVictor had deſtroyed only ſuch peſts of the pub- 

| lick, the joy of the people had been univerſal. 
But he inveterately purſued all the remains of 
the conquered party: beſides which, thoſe 

about him, and ſuch as had moſt credit with 

bim, ridded themſelves by his authority and 
conſent, either of their perſonal enemies, or 
even of thoſe, whole fortunes they deſired. 
Preſerip- In the midſt of ſo many horrors, the Senate. 
tien. being aſſembled, murmurs and complaints were 
Plut. vented : and Q. Catulus, the ſon of him whom, 
11 Marius had cauſed to be put to death, ventured 
V. 21. fo raiſe his voice and to ſay aloud;: How then. 
Flor. III. ae we fo Jive, if we kill thoſe in battle. who 
os have arms in their hands, and in peace thoſe who. 
have none? A young man called C. Metellus 

went farther; and addreſſing himſelf to Sylla 

in perſon, he aſked bim what end the publick ca- 
lamities were to have. For, added. he, we da 

nor ſeek to fave thoſe you have condemned to periſo; 

But it is juſt that thoſe, whoſe lives you intend to 

ſpare, ſhould be put out of their pain. Sy lla 

Raving replied, that he had. not yet determined 


1 ( a) Hoc agamus, P. C. occiduntur. Sen,” de Clere. 
itioſi pauculi meo juſſu L122 Oo 
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ho tllofe were, to whom bis grace Thould 4: R. ol 
extend, one F urlidius, a mean man and an ab- 

ject flatterer, took upon him to ſpeak thus: 

Well then, let us know, who thoſe are yon have 
condembed. Sylla replied, he would do ſo: 

and in this manner was introduced that ptoſcrip- 

tion, which even now ſtrikes 1 us with horror af- 

ter ſo many ages. 

For the next day Sas. Athol taking the Plat. 
advice'of any of the perſons in office, cauled a CE 
lift of fourſcore names to be made out, and 

fixed upon the Forum, at the head of. MY 
were the two Conſuls' of the year, Carbo and 
Marius; then Scipio and Norbanus; who 
had been Conſuls the year before ; next Serto- 
rius; and laſtly all thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed | 
themſelves, moſt amongſt the enemies of oe. 
victorious. party. The next day came 
new lift of two hundred and twenty ; and the 
third af a like number. And Sy lla Haran guing 
the people upon this head, told them, that be 
had profcribed ſuch as he remembered, ane 
that in proportion as others ſhould occur to his Appiany 
memory, he would proſctibe them. He added, 
that he would pardon none of his enemie and 
that he would treat with the utmoſt Tigour, al! 
thoſe, who, from the day Scipio had broken 
the treaty with him and his promiſe, had done 
the contrary party any ſervice, either in com- 
manding armies, or as Quæſtors or Tribunes 

of the ſoldiers, or 1 in a word in any manner 
whatſoever. 1 
We ſee here the extent he gave his revenge, L 
and how great the number of criminals was to 
be. Search was made after them both'in Rome, 

and throughout all Italy. It was a crime to have 
carried arms under Carbo, Norbanus, or Ma- 
N 3 "a; 


„. tente Ferti- cl 
AF fo* tus; to haye paid the taxes they had impoſed ; 


in a word, to have aided them either with 

counſel, proviſions, or money. The ties of 

friendſhip and hoſpitality, common intereſt in 

affairs, to have lent or borrowed money of any 

one of Sylla's enemies; ſufficed for being con- 

demned. We muſt obſerve, that it was prin-— 

cipally againſt the rich, that all theſe heads of 

. accuſation were made to take place. After this 

account, it is eaſy to conceive, that the number 
val. Max. Of the proſeribed increaſed to ſuch a degree, that 
IX. 2. it was made to amount to four thouſand, ſeven 

hundred, of which two: thouſand were Knights, 

and Senators. And the tyrant was fo far from 

being aſhamed of ſuch deteſtable barbarity,. 
that he cauſed the names of this multitude. 
of the proſcribed to be inſerted. in the pub- 

ſome, glorious exploit, of Which it was ne- 


r I + W547 ' Ds 7101 

plut. The edict of proſcription puniſhed com- 
paüoaſſion and humanity as crimes, making it death 
to receive a proſcribed perſon, or to give him 
refuge, without excepting father, brother, or 
ſon. On the contrary two talents were promiſed 
to the aſſaſſins as a reward for each murder, 
though it ſhould be even a ſlave, that ſhould 
kill his maſter, or a, ſon, his father. Beſides 
which, the eſtates of the proſcribed were con · 
fiſcated, and, what ſeemed; the moſt unjuſt. 
their ſons and grandſons were declared incapa - 
ble of paſſeſſing any. office. This laſt circum- 
ſtance Has been much cenſured by many, writers : 
but none have painted it with more force than 
M 2940007999 a0ts3 5:00 ern WI) 
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tibn ako! that conceiveil puniſbments for thafs . 


not zer in Bring 4 -for whom "x Was at 


Bhd fixed; eben before lift Et ſeh. 

Ihe proſcription ws not confined to Rome! 
it Was extended, as we have ſaid, to all the 
cities of Italy: and neither ternple, Fr 
dwelling, bor fither's houſe, was .a place of 


ſafety. Huſbands were butchered in their wives 
arms, and ſons in thoſe of their mothers; Even 


wives" were included in this fatal laughter, and 


+ dp to the ſwords of the murdeters, Aud 


bumber of thoſe; who were ſacrificed to 
revenge and refentment, was very ſhort of ſuck 
as ar ee upon account of their riches; 


The afſaffins themſelves frequently fad, that 


ſuch an one owed his condemnation and Yearh 
to à fine houſe that he poſſeſſed; another to his 
Bardens ; arid i third ro his tot baths. 
Plutarch in particular cites one Q. Adrelius, 
4 pete man, Ge hover iöter eddie if at] 
affairs; who had no other thate in the calatrities 
of his country than the compaſſion, which he 
felt for. the misfortunes of others; This man 
havin apf ied himſelf to read the lift of the 
* bed;: only out of cuffoſſty, ain ed 
Sm name A it. Unfortunate man! cried 


he; it" ir" my Hatt ar Alba, that W 87 
throat was 


ad” ſome Faces from thence his 


hz 
effect. (v) Sylle with Ibe on Ley Ne 


A 


. 


n 


cher Fond" hünlelf in the ſame "ef; but Diodor. 
With an effential difference: this was, that he _ 


inſulted . the upfortunate, and vented his malig- 
hut ps — paſait, qu * injuria 


nth N. e 2 Wo. wha, e. I 


Wd. - „„ nant 
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e nant ang, odious reflections on every name he 
Ai 5 read (a). . The. divine juſtice, . as Diodorus Si; 
culus obſerves, puniſhed bim for it in the fact. 
His own name was upon che fatal liſt. When 

he ſaw it, he was ſtruck dumb, and was for 


making off by ſtealth; 075 ** Was eee 
. oy ut to the eien bor: eil 


e 


e tion. Wu we rd of 15 . e 

of Marius are the e n of Catilina, who. now. Grit 

Gratidia- commenced to 1 the greateſt crimes, 

Plat He began by Killing his e n after- 
" wards prevailed on ylla' to have him inſer 

amon at the. proſcribed... To expreſs his gra- | 

titude 155 this horrible favour, .he charged him- 

Sen. de ſelf with the puniſhment. of M. Marjus, Gratis 

Ira. Ill. djanus, whom (2) Sylla had condemned to be 

N. 2 Mas. facrificed upon the tomb of Catplus, a man of 

great lenity, 10 55 who. would, baye been very 

12 from Pu A. revenge... But ti this was 

by way of 1 00 for. the death of, L, Cæſar, 

murdered ſome, FF before by de Sontra 

 fadion oa dhe romb of g. Ve. 

a been 


The unfortunate Grat anus, who. ha 
| almoſt adored: by the Roman People, Was 
conſequence dragged through, the ſtreets 
2 1 e to the other ſide of the Tiber, and whip- 
8 1 rods by executioners all the way, 

ben he came to the place of puniſhment, 
Catilina cauſed his eyes to be puſled out, his 


bands and tongue to, ben off, the bones of 
TON 2 an, (8) Euttin 1 I OI 


rds pas oi; T diaci ns —— * ulli car- 
vn Toy Tee Je. gen gfavi nin 
Suze vir weimuoay a.” 04 

a Diod. 


22 1 


e e 
+ wi | big 


Mans, 1— Conil * . 


his thighs to be broken, and after n A < *. 
mented him in this manner in every part Of 12416 my) 
his body, he put an end to his puniſhment -» err. 
and life, by cutting off his head. A Senator, 
who was preſent at this horrible ſight, havi 1 
been taken ill and ſwooning-awa away, was kill 3-11 

upon the ſpot. Catilina took the head of 
Gratidianus bleeding freſh, and brought it to 
Sylla's feet in the Forum: after which to add 
impiety to inhumanity, he went to waſh his 
hands at the font of purifying water in 8 
Dean of ' Apollo: 

Catilina deſerved remand 1005 Sylla: | He 

was accordingly. placed at the head of the Gau - 
lich foldiers, WO performed moſt of theſe cru- 
el executions. With their aid he deſtroyed a 
great number of the Knights of greateſt” di- 
ſtinction, amongſt whom was Q. Cæcilius his 
ee whom he killed with * own | 
Cicero gives us alſo a Fan one 
will ſnew in what manner private -revenges#7orifbi 
vere practiſed under the colour of Syllas. Op- . 
Pianicus, a Roman Knight of the city of La- 88 
rinum in Apulia, a man who had committed of the pro- 
tha greateſt crimes, having cauſed” his ene 
brother to be aſſaſſinated, that his own" Son Ciuent 
might have the ſole inheritance of a grandmo- g 
ther's eſtate, was threatened by the relations of 
the geceaſed, that if they could diſcover 
proofs, they would proſecute him juridically. 

That wretch repaired to Rome and got a com- opt 
miſſion from Sylla; and when he returned to 
Larinum with ſoldiers, he cauſed all my ws hots; 
tad to e ene ue {pun to deaths” bat walt 
x V9 __ A 2782 $3 alle 
E ανν Nan 20004956 Wy thu 4H +: . 25 1781 No 
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_ a-R. 65%. ..No- body can doubt but ſo many erueltiez 
au. ©; muſt infinitely prejudice people againſt theit 
ageof four- author. But fear ſuppreſſed all other ſenti- 
reen,defirts ments; and the haughty Romans, the ſuperb 
2 till Hl rulers of nations, groaned themſelves ſhatneful- 
Plut. Cat. ly in ſlavery under the moſt | mercileſs Tyrant 
that ever was. Only one child is to be quo- 
ted in theſe times as an example of generoſi- 
- Cato, then fourteen years old; ſeemed rhe 

ſole perſon who retained the ancient principles 
of his country, and a Roman heart. Sylla was 
the friend of his family, and gave him admit- 
tance to vifit him ſometimes; © This was à fin- 
gular favour; and young Cato's Præceptor, 4 
prudent man who knew, how honourable and 
ad vantagious this diſtinction was for his pupil; 
often carried him to Sylla's houſe. Every 
thing there breathed horror: nothing was ſeen 
but bleeding heads, brought thitber from all 
= or unhappy citizens, to periſh in tor- 

d W 8 The boy, ſtruck with this horrid fight, 
84 2nd . every body groaning: in' ſecret, aſk- 
eb U £ tutor, why no | body - killed ſuch 4 
tyrant. I is; replied he, | becauſe be is fill 
muare feared than bated. Why thin; replied the 
Child have you not given me 4 ſword, that J 
” might kill the tyrant, and deliver' my country 
Cæſar pro 3 fevery. He uttered thoſe: words with 
Hue 2 tone of voice, and an aha, chat made 
2 rand Serpetien tremble; So his Maſter was called, 
ce/fon of whin from thenceforth was very watchful of his 
powerful pupil, left he ſhould undertake a bold thing, 


Sar dar no body elſe dared to think of. 


«words on | Amongſt thoſe, who eſcaped the grofbrip- 
7547 $4b- tion no dame is 10 famous as that of Cf, 
gan who was then but eighteen years old: I have 
Cz. 1. already ſaid, that he was the nephew of Marius's 
Plut, Cæſ. wife, 
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fe, and conſequently couſin. german of young R. % 
Marius, then 1 8 He had contracted 1 
new engagement with that party, by marrynng 
of the conquerot Sylla could not induce him co 
_ repudiate, He was therefore obliged to hide ert 
himſelf, and though he had actuaſſy the quar- 
tan ague, to change his retreat almoſt ever, 
night. He was even on one occaſion diſeo- 
vered by Sylla's guards: but he extricated. 
himſelf out oF their hands by great gifts of: 
money. He had powerful friends, that ſolici- 
ted, for him. Sylla however long continued 
inflexible. At length as they preſſed him. 
and aſked what he could fear from à child 
(a] You. will heye it fo, ſaid Sylla. Well I 
grant it. But tale natice 1 tell. you that you 
ſave the future deſtrager of our "work, and ef 
the whale party of the nobility. For in that bey 
F ſee many Marius's. Never was prediction 
10 exaily 
a 


y. verified; and it proves that Syl- 
had great penetration, and knew mankind. 
extremely well. Angpe ſaying is related of 
him to the ſame effect in reſpect to Cæſar, bo 


in his youth affected great effeminacy, | aſſumed | 

the airs of a coxcomb, and always wore his gir- 

dle very looſe. (+) Sylla was not deceived. by 
this ſoft outſide, and uſed frequently to fay, 
Have 4 care, of that looft-girded bens be is far 
From being what be would appear. Clemency to 
Cæſar was in a manner extorted out of Sylla. 


e) Vincerent, ac ſibi has multos Marios ineſſe. Suer. 
bereit: dummbdo ſeirent ( Unde emanaſſe 8y lla 
| raph und inopluceps-(hage- 22 uns. optimates 
re cuperen | uan 7 us 1 lonentts, ut male 1 * 
olan I us. ph ng 1 
{ eum ſimul defendiffeat, ex- 
itig faturum; nam ;- Cæhfai 


| 2 
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neee Cæfar was obliged to remove from 


Italy, and be went to Alia to make his firſt 
campaigns under Minucius Thirmus. 


End of the In the mean time the ſiege of Prizhefts | 
, ended, and ſupplied new matter for 'Sylla's 


Prenefle. 
— 


eruelty. He had ſent thither to Eucretius 


young Ma- Ofella his Lieutenant the head of Telefinus, 


rin. 


Appian. 
Plut. in 


killed at the battle of Porta Collina, and 
thoſe of the two Roman e 'Car-' - 


Syll. Liv, Finas and Marcius, maſſacred by his orders 


Epit. 


Plut. in 
Marco. 


after the battle: he alſo ſent him the head of 
Gratidianus; inſomuch that the beſieged ſee- 
ing, they bad loſt all their Leaders, and Know- 


ing the — of Norbanus and Carbo, 
having no reſouree, they choſe to open their 


gates, to the Victor. "The Conful Marius how- 


ever would not ſurrender himfelf: but having 


endeavoured to make his eſcape through vaults, - 
that led from the city into the country, 
finding the outlets cloſed and guarded by ſol- 
diers, he fought with young Teleſinus, the 
brother of him of whom we have been ſpeak- 
ing. Their deſign was to deliver themſelves 
both at once by an thonourable death from the 
83 Sylla prepared for them. But 
arius after having killed his friend, finding 


himſelf only wounded, ordered one of his ſlaves 


to make an end of hin! His head was car-. 


_ Tied to Sylla, who cauſed it to be ſet up upon 


the Tribunal of Harangues, and who on look-. 
ing at it inſulted the youth of that Conſul, who 
ſhould bave learnt, ſaid he, o handle the . 5 
before be undertook to manage the belm. 
Young Marius had ſcarce ſhewn himſelf an 2 
imitator of his father, except in reſpect to his 
cruelty. For the reſt, 4A having at firſt 
enn fore fgns of bravery, which had _ ai 
WYIWOEFA Lau 


e be Conſols. 0 


3 cauſed him to be called the ſon of Mars, be de- 4- An 6 . 
parted ſo much from his firſt eſſays, that he 
0 deſerved rather to be called the-ſon of Venus. 
by It is however obſeryed, a8 a- proof of the 9, 424. 
high idea Sylla had of that young enemy, that /ume: tbe | 
he did not aſſume the ſurname of Happy, till terra of: 
had got rid of him. But 1 do not find this Veffli. 
. and preciſe date in any author, but 2 hs 
one, - whoſe. credit is not entirely to be re-E ut. in 
lied on. It is however true, that Sylla, who d. 
during his whole life thought it for his honour, 
as we have obſerved, to be favoured by for- 
tune, and to be what is called a fortunate 
man, ſolemnly. aſſumed that ſurname about this 
time; inſomuch that he cauſed himſelf to be 
called L. Cornelius Sylla Felix ;-and in writing 
to the Greeks, or in the Edicts, which were 
to be, tranſlated into the Greek tongue, he 
rendered the word Felix by that of Exap pode, 
as much 28 to ſay beloved by Venus. And his 
wife Metella having lain in of twins, a ſon „ 
and a daughter, he cauſed the one to be N 
Fauſtus, and the other Fauſta, that is Happy 
or Fortunate in the different genders. What 
good - fortune is this? Can that of a man co 
vered with the blood of his country, and who 


Appian 


had rendered himſelf the horror of TOON: . 


race, deſerve that name? 4 
| As ſoon. as the city of Præneſte was e Maſſacre | 
Sylla | went thither. Lucretius had already ie 
cauſed ſeveral Senators of Marius's party to be Slam , 
| killed, whom he had found in that city. Sylla . 
compieated the affair and condemned thoſe to | 
die whom his. Lieutenant had impriſoned. He 
after wards ordered all the perſons in Præneſte 
to be divided into three hands, Romans, Præ - 
g and Samnites. He told the Romans 
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4. e they had deſetved death; but that he would 
% pardon them in - conſideration of their common 
Country. As to the Fræneſtini, he began by 

examining the different caſes in which they 
might be, in order to regulate his conduct 15. 
cordingly. Then finding the diſcuſſion would 
take up too much of his time, he ordered, that 
they ſhould be all maſſacred with the Sammies, 
none of whom he ever | pardoned, He ex- 
cepted only one of the Præneſtini, which a 

the perſon, in whoſe houſe he lodged... 
that generous man, ſaying that he ars Os 
be indebted for his life ts the butcher of his 
fellow citizens, threw himſelf into the midſt 
of them, and was put to the ſword with the 
reſt. - The number of thoſe ho periſhed or 
this occaſion amounted, according to Plutarch, 
to twelve thouſand. Only the 5 nk and 
children were ſpared. The city was plundered 
by the troops, and the territory confilcated for 
the benefit of the Roman People, 

Cities pro- It did not ſuffice 8ylia to oroſeritas ordeiths 
ſcribed, perſons; he pto whole cities. Not to- 
2 „mention thoſe whoſe walls he demoliſed with 
by Hl. their citadels, and loaded with tates and fines, 
Hor. III. many were fold by auRion with their territo- 
21. ries; Præneſte, of which we have juſt been 
ſpeaking, Spoletum, Interamna, Flotence. He. 
cauſed the city of Sulmo in- the country of the 
strab. Volſci to be proceeded: againſt juridically, and 
c. V. condemned to be demoliſhed. "as exerciſed- 
p. 249- the ſame rigour againſt the cities of the Sam- 
nites: and Strabo affirms, that in His time they 
were only either vi „or lay e entirely in 

ruins; and amongſt others, he mentions OT” 
une ns, a N er "Of 279091 | 13 


Ov, 


Vol Re | la 


Maus, 1 91 


| Traly was reduced, and no body in it made 4. K. $70: 
any. farther reſiſtance againſt Sylla. But there "retry by 
ſtill remained great wrecks of the conquered /ent into 

party. diſperſed: in the Provinces, Perperna in 5% #- 
Sicily, Carbo and Domitius in Africa, and 7 5 
Sertorius in Spain. As to the latter, it coſt 2% con- 

many efforts and years to deſtroy him: we gd 
mall ſpeak of him at large in the ſequel. ar. 
Tompey was ſent by. . e eee _ 

reit. 5 
As unn he appeajed in Sicily, BerperniP1o bw 


retired, and Carbo came of himſelf to! furren-Pomp. & 


der. For having ſet out from Africa with ſe-' oh a, 
veral Senators, and other perſons: of note, who 
had continued faithful to him, and having ad- 
vanced to the iſland of * Coffura, to . — 
vour to get certain intelligence from Italy, he 
detached L. Brutus in a fiſhipg · boat, with or 
ders to go to Lilybeum and inform himſelf. 
whether Pompey was in Sicily. The boat was. 
ſeized, and Brutus ſeeing that he could not eſ- 
cape, killed himſelf, by laying the handle of 
his ſword againſt the bench of the rowers, and 
throwing himſelf upon the point with the 
whole weight of his body. Pompey being Dearb ef 
apprized, that Carbo was in the. iſland of Carbo. 
Coſſura, ſent to take him, with all that ac- 
companied him: and cauſed them immediate- 
ly. to be put to death, except Carbo, in re- 
ſpect to whom he acted in the manner, that 
juſtly: deſerved the imputation of pride and in- 

ity. Indeed, ſays Plutarch; he could 
ſcarce have diſpenſed; with depriving, him of 


life. But 3 body blamed a young man of Val Mow | 


rwenty-four, and only a Roman Kigbe, for Vs 2 
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| 192 MaxIbs, PaIRIUS, Conſuls. 
De having cauſed a Conſul to be dragged - before 
ee him, then actually inveſted with that ſupreme 


dignity for the third time, and who had even 


formerly done him ſervice in the cauſe he had 
to defend concerning the honour and for- 
tunes of his father. Pompey.inveighed from his 
-. tribunal againſt that unfortunate perſon pro- 
_ "ſtrate at his feet; and afterwards ordered him 
to be led to execution. Carbo ſhe wed as much 
cowardice in dying, as he had cruelty and in- 
ſolence during his proſperity. To gain a few 
miſerable moments of life, he pretended a ehe- 
lick, that obliged him to go aſide a little; 
but as he ſtayed there too Jong, a ſoldier went 
and cut off his head in that wretched aſylum. 
That head was bend to = to be ee 
Death ef The death of ä . drew lo 
Seranus. reproaches upon Pompey: and he would de- 
ſerve them, if the facts were certain. Sora- 
nus was a perſon of condition, and had. been 
Prætor; beſides which, he was the moſt learn- 
ed of the Romans, and perfectly verſed as 
- well in Philoſophy, as in what related to the 
rights and | ceremonies» of the Religion of his- 
country. Pompey, ſays an author, after hay- 
ing aſked him abundance of queſtions in walk-/ 
ing with him, and having got out of him 
what he wanted to know, ordered him tobe 
executed. This manner of acting is undoùbt- 
edly vile and perfidious. But it is related by | 
C. Oppius, Caeſar's friend, and therefore juſtiy 
7277 to be ſuſpected in regard to Pompey. And 
ae indeed Plutarch affirms; that he lent himſelf; 
Did reluctance: and through force to Sylla's 
revenge, and if he was obliged to put thoſe to 
Ane rang were taken in ithe ſight and with 
EO 


* 


Matos, Parintts, Confuls; 


eyes t6 many, Who lay hid in different res 
treats,” and by fron aided ſome to make theit 


eſcapes. 3 
He did mere and: ventured: to at winh 
generoſity oh a conſpicuous occafion, He had 


refolved to chaftiſe the City of Hire, * 
had followed Marius's party. The principal 


101 
me knowledge of the publick, he ſhut his 4. B- 


n 


9 


Generofity 


perſon of that city, whoſe name was Penta Steak 


came to him, and" eärneſtly deſired him not 
to infſic upon an innocent muſtitade the puniſn- 


ment due only to one criminal. And who 
is that criminal? ſaid Pompey. Why me re- 


plied Sthenius. I am the 1 one, who engaged 


my fellow-citizens 'in the party eppoſite to yours. 
1 brought . my friends into it by perſuaſion ; and 


compelled my. enemies ta entar into it by fares. In 


conſequence. I along. ame reſponſible. for”. a fault, 
which ¶ alone committed, \\, Patapey judged, that 
4..Man.. of ſuch heroick courage, was more 
worthy. of his friendſhip. than; pumiſhmegt; and 
dot only. pardoned his: but the vl hole city on 
his account. 

The reſt of his conduct indo, by 
this, aud Sicily had great teaſon to 
with him in every reſpect. Juſtice 


enjoyiog 
c N a8 both the differentes between - cities, | 
I the cauſes of particulars, with OTE. un- 
derftanding and equity. He only ſpoke. wi d 
haughtineſs to the Mamertines, who werg 
e e his Tribunal, and alledged their pri 
vileges. Laus are not ta be pleaded, faid mt to 


them, to 4 man who, has arms in bis. hangs. 


| This * yas ws but W 2 
Vol. guid e 


e with Per ' 

wed nee 
been. audaa — 

ſulpended there 4 great Ghite np-daybe be- Tie 175 

| cauſe the civil wars prevented that iſland fram Diod. 


the neceſſary. tranqvilty. Pampey Vile, 
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28 U guided by juſtice; beſides which the great purity 
aa” his manners, and remoteneſs from the fran- 
1 tick pleaſures to which youth is ſo violently 

porone, drew admiration upon him. He alſo 


took care, that in from which he ab- 


ſtained himſelf, ſhould not be practiſed by 
y thoſe. under his command. He carried that 
W conduct into a ſingular precaution with reſpect. 
. to the ſoldiers. For having been informed, 
that they diperſed upon marches. to plunder, 
he cauſed their ſwords to be ſealed at the mouth 
of the ſcabbard, and he who broke the ſeal 
was puniſhed. * | Wl ES: > ILL ee & 


$1860 T: I. auen, 
| Hula "cauſes. Bimſelf to be nominated Dictator- 
| Unlimited power given him. "He appears in 
| peublick attended in the moſt terrible manner; 
| ie cauſed Lurretius Ofella to be maſſacred 
| in the Forum, for" ſtanding for the Conjulſhip 
cCeontrary to bis order. He triuniphs over 
WE Mitbridates. Sylla's Laws. He weakens and 


l 


eee the Tribunghip. © He angments' the 
|  - .. Fncloſurt of the city. He fells the eflates of 
| bbe proſcribed in a tyrannical manner. ' Good. 


will of a bad Poet rewarded by Sylla. Sylla 
nan of pleaſure.” Craſſus" inriches bimſelf 
. _ with the eftates of | the proſcribed.” Produls 
arifing from the ſalt of #hoſe eftates lo the pub 
| lick Treaſury. Affair of "Sex." Roſcins." Be. 
1  gitmings of Cicero. lis "birth! "His ft 
| fludies. He is admired from ' thenceforth. 
mp His application on quitting the Schools + Phi- 
4 2 50 Law: Exerciſes proper for Ele- 
quence. He is charged with the' cauſe of 


oer. Reſcius, and pleads it with bimdaice 
+446 * ö 1 5 ke F 107 of - 


„ „ — 4 


contents 


27 bberige and liberty,” He nales 8 voyage 
% Alia. Grief of Apollonius Mob on bis 
» account. He practiſes Action with Roſcius the 
Comedian. "Death of Norbanus. Taking of 
| Nola and Volaterra. Pompey ' is ſent into 
Africa againſt Domilius. Ridiculod, adven- N 
ture, 'that retards bim ſome days. Battle, in 
which" Domitius is defeated and killed. Pom- 
Pey carries the war into Numidia. - Sylla re- 
calls bim. Emotion of Pompey's ſoldiers on 
thbat accaſſon. Surname of Great given bim 
by Slla, who bowever refuſes bim a Triumph: 
Bald ſaying of Pompey. His triumph. Sula 
aut the ſame time Conſul and Didtator. Ex= 
" ceeding gratitude of | Meteilus to the autbor of 
bis father's receſtabliſhment. Murena's Tri- 
mph, and actount of the war be had made 
with Mithridates. ' Mitbridates puts an end 
10 rbe revolt of "the People of Colebis by giving 
tbem bi ſon for King and then kills bim. 
* Occaſion f '\'Marena's declaring war againſt 
Michridates. Inconſiderablèe events of that 
' war, End of the wur. Verres, Dolabella's 
- "Lieutenant; Proconſul' of Cilicia. He is for 
 ' taking away the daughter of Philodamus : and 
_ afterwards. cauſes Philedamus himſelf and bis 
- fon to be condemned to die. Ten thouſand 
flaves made free by 'Sylla. Lands diftributed 
10 the officers and ſoldiers of ttwenty-rhret” 
. legions. Sylla abdicates the Difatorſhip, Re. 
- flexions upon that event. Ceremony of tht ab. 
dication. Sylla"is inſulted by 4 young man. 
: He-reproaches Pompey with having made Le. 
pidus Conſul. He Fe, a'-feaſt of "ſeveral. 
1 days" lo the People. eath of Metella. Hlla 
marries aguin with Valeria. Sylla bas the 
5 — He wu = vo the Ms 


* 


* 


. of Puzzusli. He works. upen the Memoirs of 
bis life will. tug days before his death. His 
2 — — He dies. — 
exion upon 10 eee 
W Ho deen Balea bark 


Ant. C. 82. YLLA bad rei NN hut 
Fylia cau- without title. Was for colouring. his 
2 ſway with ſome reſpected name, in order that 
ee it might not ſeem a meer tyranny. Beſides 
Dictator. which it was neccſſary 0 give the Cammon- : 
Appian. wealth an head, Which it bad not had ſince 

the death of the Conſuls Marius and Carbo. 

He therefore took. advantage of that occaſion ; 

and having quitted the city, he wrote to the 

Sevate, that he believed it proper t chooſe an 

Interrex. This. office, was dot uſed: among ſt 

che Romans, but when there were da Cutule 

Magiſtrates in the Commonweskh. Accord 

ingly Sylta's propeſal is a proof, that the year 

670 being clapled,.. bad put an end ta the 

Magiſtraey of the P*@tors. and Saaten, and 
that we are now come do the year GI. 

2 Yn The election was made according nn 

"by the Patricians, and. L., Vale nus [- away then 

Prince ob the Senate, Was” choſen Irterrer. 

Sylla then diſcovered . hicſelſ. Ic was ĩmagin- 

eg, that the raminatian of ag Ahterren was 

any . do the clact ian oh Canſuls:\ Bur 

Juen made known bis intentions by à letter, 

Which be wrote to Flaceus, wherein: he: direct- 

ed him. to declare in bia name to che People, | 

tbat he thought it beseffary to nominate a 

Nictater, and thats, nat for a limited time, hut 

„ till che eity, Italy, and the Commonwealth had 

... ree@vergd the violent fhocks they bad ſuſtained 

| daring. che bee I was: manifeſt, that it 


; S 4 1 Was 
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as do bimſelf he expected the Dictatorſhip 4. R. be#. | 

fhonld®be given. cl that there might be a . 5 
ambigbity in this point, he added at the bot- | 
tom of che letter, that if chey thought. fit ts 
lay that burthen upon him, he Thould be content 
to add this to his ſervices of the Common- 
There Was no liberty te be hoped, The 
People it leaſt ſeized the ſhadow and image of 
ir, in goitig through the ceremony of giving 
their ſuffrages, as for an election dependent of 
their will. In this manner was the Dictator- 
ſhip revived in Rome, after an interval of an 
hundred and twenty years, and with two re- 
matkable differences: the one, that it was che 
Peuple, who created Sylla Dictator, where- 
as the nhomination to that 'office had always 
been made hitherto by the ſupreme magiſtrate 
of the Commonwealth, that is, by a Conſul, 
or a military Tribune. The other, and much 
the more important, difference is, that other 
Dictarors had never been created but for fix 
months, and now the time was indefinite. 
- The power of the Dictator was no leſs fo, Unlimited 
For though in the better ages of the Common- wer + 
wealth the DiCtatorfhip is called by Hiſtorians 57%. ws 
a monarchical, and even tyrannical, power. 
Sylla did not content himſelt with the privi- 
leges uſually annexed to that formidable office. 
It was expreſsly fpecified in the law paſſed by Plut. in 
the luterrer for his election, not only that all Sylla. 
he had done for the paſt,” was approved and 
- Farified; but that for the future he ſhould 
Fal Maximus bad... People, bur only with the til 
| been inveſted with the * a 7 Prodiator. Rom, Hilt, 

of the Didatrſpip by the ol. V. at the beginning. 
. O 3 have 


1 Sv pA, Dictator. 

Ws on have full power to do whatever he thought fit 
to deprive the citizens of life without the form 
of trial; to confiſcate their eſtates ; to ſettle 
Colonies ; to build or deſtroy. cities; and ta 
give or take away Kingdoms, at his diſcre- 
tion: (a) the moſt. iniquitous law, in Cicero's 
judgment, and the leaſt worthy of that name, 
that ever was. Sylla having taken, poſſeſſion 
of the Dictatorſhip, rewarded the abject baſer 
neſs with which Flaccus had given in to all his 


views, by making him his maſter, of the 
Horſe. 


. Heappears, Accordingly be appeared in the, Forum with 


in publick 
Huli, An attendance: moſt capable of inſpiring terror, 


tbe mfp He was preceded. by four and twenty Lictors, 
terrible carrying the rods and axes: a ſight entirely 
manner. new to all then living, who had never ſeen a 
Appian. Dictator. The Conſuls indeed had each twelve 
LiRors : but only one of thoſe, two Magi» 
ſtrates ever made his walk before hin in the 
city: the other had only a ſerjeant ;... beſides 
which the axes, that were ſymbols of life and 
death, never appeared in Rome with the Cons 
. ſolary faſces.  Sylla, beſides the Lictors, had a 
numerous guard around him; and he uſed the 
power conferred upon him in all its extent, 
He gave a terrible example of this at the 

He cauſes election of Conſuls. 
— For, to preſerve the common wealth in its 


7 we ancient form, he would have Conſuls, Prætors, 


cred in ibe and the other Magiſtrates created as uſual, 


Lucretius Ofella, who had lately taken Pre» 


the Conful. neſte, having ſet up ay a Candidate for the 
. (ay. Omnium legum iti- tulit, ut omnia quæcum oe 
bis craer. . quifimam diſſimilimamque ille feciſſe ent rata. Ge, 
Plut, legis eſſe arbitror eam quam in Rull. in. +. | 
Liv, Epit. L. Flaccus ne de Sulla 


Appian. vel | A : Cons 


8 
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and intereſt, and had quite recently - done fo - 


great a ſervice to Sylla's party by the reduc- 
tion of Præneſte, believed he might negl 


that prohibition with impunity. But whilſt he 
perfilted in canvaſſing with the citizens in the 

orum, the Dictator, who from his tribunli 
ſaw what paſſed, ſent a Centurion to him, 


who “ killed him upon the ſpot. On this 
murder a tumult of the whole multitude en- 
ſued: the Centurion was ſeized, and brought to 


Sylla's feet. Let him £0, ſaid the Dictator, f 


be bas only obeyed my orders. He then told the 
aſſembled People a fable, that I ſhall relate af- 
'ter Appian, as highly proper to ſhew the in- 
conceiveable haughtineſs and tyrannical ſpirit of 
-Sylla, though little ſuitable to the dignity of 
Hiſtory. He ſaid, that a I being 
'bitten by lice, cleared his ſhirt of them once 


or twice, but the third time he threw it into 
the fire. Apply this example to yourſelves, add- 
ed he: and don't let the conquered, after having 


been twice chaſtized, force me for a third time to 
have "recourſe to the fire, that they may ſpare 


themſelves that effect. It is eaſy to judge, that 


no body preſented themſelves to ſtand for the 
Conſulſhip, but with the permiſſion of this ter- 
rible Dictator. He cauſed M. Tullius Decula 
and Cn. Cornelius Dolabella to be elected, who 


had only the title without the power of Con- 


ſuls. 0 
I ſalla Plutarch, Hew- tilled by Bullitnzs, Catiling's 


ever Aſconius Pedianus ſays, uncle. 


that -Lucratius Ofella was _ 
; © $#C TOE I5 LEED 88 
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Conſulſhip, the Dictator forbad him to ſtand A. R. 670- 
for that office. He, 'who ſaw he had friends an 
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He tri- 

umphs 

over Mi- 
* 


es 
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M. T ip Narr ö 
Cx. CoaxzLius DoranzLLA. 


Sylla, -rawards the latter end of the month of 


— 


Janyary, entered Rome in triumph. He tri- 


umphed over Mithridates only, and was praiſed 


al. Max. with reaſon for not ſuffering to appear in that 
II. S. Plut. pomp, either the name of any eitigen con- 


quered by him, or the repreſentation of my 
city belonging to the Romans, though he had 


taken ſome and reduced others. His, triumph 
was magni * and adorned with the richeſt 


ſpoils of Aſia. But what conſtiruted its pr 
ipal Ornament. - was a long file of the pul 


illuſtrious and principal perſons 3 the Senate 


and city, who having been _ Qed by him 
from the fury of Marius and Cinna, followed 


his char iot, calling him, their Father and Preſer- 


ver, and proteſting, that they were indehted to 
him for their return to their country, and for the 
happineſs they enjoyed in ſeeing their wives and 
children again; and Jaſtly for life itſelf. The 


ceremony of the triumph continued two days, 
On the firſt, fifteen thouſand pounds in weight 


war with Mithridates; on the ſecond, thirteen 


of gold, and an hundred and fiſteen of ſilver, 


were borne in it, which were the fruits of the 


thouſand pounds of gold, and fix thoufand of 


| ler, which had — ſaved either at the burn- 


ing of the Capitol, or taken out of different 


| Feſorming the State, by the eſtabliſhment of 


in a painting, carried in pothp according * 
tom and ſo exhibited to Ls Peop 3 
The Dictator - afterwards a optic bimlef to 


* 


temples, and afterwards carried to Præneſte 
by young Marius; and this money was expreſſed 


Tulids, -Cornerivs,. Confuls. | den 
new laws: and he did it with a wiſdom mY ks e 
which it might well have been en ee e. . 
had regulated his whole conduct. 

Some of theſe laws regarded the 1 ww 
trary to the ihtent uf civil Society, cheating 
and falſe-witneſs, coining, violence to tlie ert 
tiaens, poiſoning and aſſaſſination. In reſpectt 
to all theſe crimes, which could not but have 
multiplied exceedingly, : during the troubles and 
horrors of the civil wars, he either rene wed or 
increaſed the: paniſhmems inflicted by the an- 
tient laws. He only added to the laws againſt 
aſſaſhnations an exception in favour of thoſe, 

WhO nad killed the proſcribed. 

His other laws had the publick offices, dig- 
ities, and Priefthoods as their object. He 
2 any. perſon to ſtand for the Prætor- 
thip before barks been Quæſtor, or for — 
Conſulſhip before having been Prætor. 

Puerded the ancient prohibition to confer 
Conſulſhip a fecond time upon the ſame citi- | 
zen, except after an interval of ten years: This 
aw bad frequently been violated in the preced- 
ing years; and . 1 e 
Sylla, he himſelf violated his own law the 1 

following in cauſmg himſelf to be choſen Confal 9 

for the ſecond time, and tho? only ſeven years 

had clapſed from the expiration of his firſt Con- 
ſolſhip. Perhaps he did not paſs this law, till 

he was out of the cafe of having occaſion W 

break it himſelf. | 

He alfo augmented the number of Pontiffs, 
Augurs, and Prieſts, that had the care of 
Yu 1 9 $ books, and i made all choſe Colleges 


| 85 1e 10 whether he to be oſcribed 4 He. 17 
2 e "aug mentation a, this laſt fellow the moft common and 
Call: ro rbe * of Jfteen * probable opinion. 

3 Amount 


N 
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4. R. 6. amount to the number of fifteen. He decreed, 
p . that inſtead of ſix Prætors eight ſnhould be 
created every year; and that twenty Quæſtors 
ſhould be annually choſen; in order to have a 
ſufficient number of Senators always in readi- 
neſs to ſupply the places of ſuch as ſhould drop 
Appian. off through different accidents. As ſeditions 
and wars had extremely diminiſhed the Senate, 
he filled it up with the moſt illuſtrious of the 
Roman Knights to the number of three hun- 
dred, and that by the conſent, and with the 
ſuffrages, of the Tribes aſſembled. All theſe 
regulations were laudable, or at leaſt neceſſary: 
and every body, friend and enemy, had reaſon 
to be ſatisfied with them. 

It is not to be wondered, that he raiſed the 
credit and ſplendor of the nobility, of whom 
he had been the defender and avenger. Accord- 
ingly he reſtored the judicature to the Senate; 
and ordained that for the future, the Judges 
ſhould be choſen ſolely out of the Senators. 
He weak. This was reinſtating things upon the ancient 
oy and foot. He made it his peculiar care to depreſs 
Tale the Tribuneſhip, which had been the ſource of 
Sig. ſo many fatal diviſions: and not daring entire- 
Ven. II. ly to aboliſh it, he reduced it at leaſt to almoſt 
85 a meer ſhadow. He in conſequence deprived 
Appian, the Tribunes of the power to paſs laws. He 
decreed, that every Tribune ſhould be ele&- 
ed out of the body of the Senate, that the 
intereſt of that order might balance the incli- 

nation of thoſe Magiſtrates to favour the People 
in every thing. And laſtly, to exclude from 
the Tribuneſhip all choſe, whom their birth or 
talents might render formidable in that office, 
5 he decreed, that . Neude have been 
; Tiiduse, 


fv 
dead 
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Tribune, ſhould not. be capable of. ever Pre- 3. A, R. "ck 
tending to any ſuperior dignity... The Prop le ** 

were extremely diſſatisfied with this — 

tion of the . Tribuneſhjp. But after all, the 

evils, which we have ſeen ariſe from this ſource; 

can Sylla be blamed for having confined the 
Tribunes to the only function, -tor which they 
had been, inſtituted, which was. to aid the FI 
preſſed citizens? 

1. ought not to omit, in n ſpeaking of the Adds He enlar- 
of Sylla's DiRtatorſhip, that he removed e en 
bounds of the city, and enlarged its circumfe: ; D 
rence, This was an honour and privilege, Tac. XII. 


was only due to thoſe, who had extended the Sen. de 
Empire itſelf. Sylla well deſerved that honour, V. 16. 

by his victories: and he was the laſt of the 

has Bu of- the Commapyeatth, who defired 

to have it. 

The various cares, ſo worthy of a ſupreme E. li be | 
Magiſtrate, and a Reformer of the Common- fate of 
wealth, were intermingled with others of a quite: * 
different kind, and which ſuited only a tyrant. edn | 
He ſold the eſtates of the, proſcribed as ſpoils ; manner. 
and was not afraid to call them by that odious Cie. de 
name. He ſold and gave them away from his 8 8. 
Tribunal, in ſo deſporic and haughty a man- 
ner; that the beſtowing of them gave more 
offence, than the violence by which he had 
ſeized them. He made preſents of whole pro- 
vinces, or the revenues of an whole city, to 
women, who had more beauty than virtue; 
to pee Comedians, and wretched freed- 
men. f 

Oe gf: the gift of this kind; abi perhaps 
he boſe Frets is 105 rnentioned Tt Corſo 2 
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. his Oration for Atebias the Poet. Whilſt (a) 
Sylla preſided at the fales, of which we ard 
ſpeaking, 'a bad Poet preſented him with a copy 
of pretended Hexameter and Pentameter verſes, 
but which, according to Cicero, were only 
meafured proſe, of which the ſecond was long- 
er than the Frſt. Sy lla however did hot believe 
de bught to leave the manꝰs good-will unre ward. 
ed, and gave him one of the things be was then 
| felling, but wich "expreſs conditloh, that he 
mouſd make no more verſes. A ſtroke of 


= "7 in "which we perceive the man of 


Bur bis telle drt epi of bsp ea 
not be excuſed. This was in im a taſte of his 
wth, which had been interrupted by the wats, 

ta revived, when he ſaw himſelf at 

and capable of Rving as he pleaſed, er 'f 
many agitations and conflicts. He in edfiſes 
quemce drew together à body of theatrical peo- 
ple, the moſt ithpudent of whom were moſt 
le to him. Theſe were his companions 
at table: he drank with them all day; and 
mared with them in buffoon pleaſantrĩes and rail · 
tery, in a manner ill-ſuiting both his age and 


dignity. For it table nothing ſerious was to 


be expected from Sylla. Active, vigilant, and 
rigid to exceſs of cruelty at all other times, he 
was not the ſame man the moment he ſat down 
wich his gueſts. Then players and dancers found 
him all kindneſs and 'complacency, to the point 


of coming in do Every ching. | 


N a) (Sullam) i in concione ftatim ex: iis 55 amine | 
us, quum ei libeilum vend 2: jubere ei præmium 
He us Poeta de populo ſub-  fribui f Ea conditione 
jeciſſet, —_ pe in -quid poſtea ſeriheret. . 
eum feciſſet tantummodo al- pro Arch, n. 25% 
ternis verſibus longiuſculis, 


din 
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Sylla did not beſtow his preſents ſolely agen ber 2 


this kiod of men. He was well pleaſedy chat 
the priocipal and moſt illuſtrious, ob the citizens 
ſhould ſhare in the odium of theſe tyrannioab 


ſales with bim. None entered wore into His bes . 


views than Craſſus, who; engraſſed by the e . 
dity of riches; knew no ſeruples in reſpect 0% 


the manner of inriching himſelf; He — 22 8 


himſelf with joy with the blood af the mikrabley//rrtes 
baxing at a very low rate, qr even accepting AgPlur. i in 
gits, the conkiſcations. of the (proſcribed: .ang <1 
it way principally from this hateful ſource, that 
he derived thaſe immenſe poſſeſſions, Which 
made him the richeſt citizen of Rome. He 
had even carried things fo. far, that he loſt Syl⸗ 
las friendſhip by it: and haviog proſcribed a 
very rich man by his on priuatę authority; 
and without order, for the: fake; af poſſeſſing his 
fartune, he incurred}. the Dictator' s diſpleaſure 
fon it, who den et him a employment 
afterwards. % , , ę¶-WA ee — "oR 
. Though: any. ate; perſans great Product 
ns by: A e ad great parts ering 
the ger dr were given; away: for nothing, a 
ry conſiderable ſom came-iatq-the public ttea . fates to 
fury from them. he epitome of Low makes public 
it amount to. three hundred and 1 willigns n. 
ol ſeſterces, which toakes near two millions. 
twa hundred thouſand pounils ſterling. What: - 
would it have been,; had: the cherer na 
ſold ſor their value? CEA S0 / 


Fheir real value che price y Vene fais, of 


fald for were often enormaully diſfarent, as we 8er. Ref. 
may be convinced from 4 fark, ef 'which+Qi-#/*- 
crro gives us every cincumſtance, and Which, 
denen en * 608 wt} 
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r. 1 crimes, that makes us perfectly acquainted 


— 


4. R. 32 
Ant. . em with the hardſhip of thoſe calamitous times. 


The ceſſation of proſcriptions and ſales was 
fixed by the law for the firſt of June. Seve- 
ral months after, Sex. Roſcius, one of the 
We principal citizens of Almeria,” was aſſaſſina- 
in * ted in Rome by enemies, whoſe deſign was 
Duchy of more againſt his eſtate than his life. At that 
Spoleto. time the proſcription was out of the queſtion. 

However the affaſſins of Roſcius cauſed his 

name to be inſetted upon the liſt of the pro: 

ſcribed by the mrans of Chry ſogonus, Sylla's 
freedman, and who had an entite afcendant 
over his patron. "Phe eſtate | of Roſcius ws 
then confiſcated; : Chryſogonus made himſelf 
the ſeller. and bought for rwocthouſand ſeſter - 

ces, that is, about twelve pounds ſterling, e- 
ſtates that were worth fix millions of ſeſterces, 
or about thirty-five thouſand pounds of our 
money. Nor is this all Roſcius lefr- a ſony" 
who might one day bring ſo enormous and 
manifeſt an" injuſtice to arial, and: perhaps te- 
HOY ine his paternal eſtate. Thel aſſaſſins to deli-2 
per themſelves from apprebenſjon / in concert 
with: Chryſogonas p adcufed the fon of having 
beensthe murderertof his father. . . Chryſagbaus 
© reckoned," all powerful as he us, to: carry the 
affair with eaſe, and to obtain the cundemna- 

tion of a perſon, hom no body would venture! 
to defend. Accordingly the principal Orators 
of Rome refuſed to charge themſelves with his 
cauſe. Only Cicero, then between twenty-ſix 
and twenty ſeven years old had the courage to 
defend that oppreſſed innocent: hen even ſuc- 
ceeded in having him acquitted; and that 
cauſe! pleaded by him in a very ſhining manner 

laid the foundation of his reputation at the bar. 
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As I have had occaſion to ſpeak of * Cice-4; R. 67% 
ro, who begins now to enter upon®the ſtage Begin * 
of the world, let me be ſuffered; to change che, of 
ſcene from fo many horrors as have employed , 
the imagination ſo long, to inſert ſome cit- wh 
cumſtances relating to che firſt years of ſo great 
à man, the important figure he will make in 
the ſequel, and more than that, the affecting 
— 7 all who have any taſte for literature 
cannot but feel for that amiable writer, with 
whom we are made familiar from bur infancy; 
and who is ſo. capable both of amuſing agree- 
ably, and of employing uſefully the ripeſt 
years; theſe are undoubtedly” titles more chan 
ſufficient for giving place in a Noman er ä 
to every thing that relates to him. 

Cicero was born the third of Ne in Plut. in 
the 646th year-of Rome at Arpinum, a 222 
nicipal city in the country of the Volſci. He 
was of an honourable family, whoſe anceſtors 
had long been Roman Knights from father to 
fon ; but none of them had held a Curule of. 
fice in Rome. Phe Sirname of Cicero de- 
ſcended to him from his forefathers. It had 
been given to one of the family, who tranſ- 
mitted it to his poſterity; from a mark at the 
end of his noſe reſembling a pea. For citer 
in latin ſignifies a pea. Acco 
that — had another origin. He un rue. mY 
that as agriculture | was ancientſy much in ho-Iviii.. -* 
nour at Rome, and throug 
ow an een Ay lands with 
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Flut. 


"2s. thoſe of Fabius and Lentulus, were taken 
from plants: that ſome perſon of thoſe families 
either delighted, or excelled, in cultiuating; 
Nass, path However that be, when 
Cicero firſt entered upon the purſuit of ho- 
nours, his friends adviſed him to quit mo _ 
name, which ſeemed ta have::ſomething: 

ble in it. But he anfwered them ach —— 
confidence, which merit and ybuth inſpire, that 
he intended to make the ſurname of Cicaro more 
illuſtrious than thoſt af Catuilus and Stauruss 
The compariſon was juſt as to the ſurnames con · 
ſidered in themſelves For Catullus ſignifies 


Puppy. and Scaurus, ee iN 10 2057: 
It is ſaid that his mother, ban called 


Helvetia, and was a woman oi candition and 


metit, was delivered of him without pain; and 


His firft 


- theſe — amens as fables and trifles Aſc: 


that his nurſe {aw @ phantom, who foretold to: 


her, that the N ſuckled, fnauld do great 


honour, and become extretnely uſeful, to the 
Roman People. But Plutarch Bionſeif treats 


ſpon as young Cicero was capable of dittiriguiſh-: 
ing his genius, ha gave far more ſolid omen 


— what he 8 1 997. 


For — he appeared in the public ſchools; 


Pudies. He he dif nguiſhed: himſelf in ſuch a manner by 


is admired 


2. 


forth. 


the fineſt g genius that ever was, that the fathers: 


ol his ſchaolfelloms frequently went thither oy 


ſke this riſing prodigys': 1. hom they had 
heard ſuch ſurprizing prai ſes. Apd thoſe, who 


had a groſs and abſurd vanity were diſguſt- 


in the midſt M.chims and. ary ofa, . 


ed, chat their children ſhould pay fuch fingu- 


lar honours to their young comfade, place Him 4 


—_— * 
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bim the up r hand. For at that outh A. R. 6 
do one lier: juſtice with much > Franks . 
neſs and candour, than is practiſed amongſt 

perſons of riper years. In his firſt ſtudies he 
5 lied him f much to poet 75 and was 85 
N to ſucceed in it. But ev 
knows that was not his talent. For pre rey His eres. 
as his genius was capable of all things, he em- ci/es on 
| braced Philoſophy, Law, and Eloquence, % | 
which was the end to which he referred all his 1 x 
other ſtudies. He alſo 'made a trial of 'the 
profeſſion of arms, and ſerved in the war of 
the- Allies under Pompeius Strabo. But he 
was ſtill leſs formed for arms than for poe- 
try, and he ſoon devoted himſelf to the arts of 
. 
His taſte (a ) br. philoſo hy roſe to paſ- Philo by: 
| 9 and he applied Ppimnſe Mee 7 . bk 
tells us himſelf; 85 the lectures of Philo the 
Academic, whom the troubles of Greece, on the 
approach of the armies of Mithridates, had 
forced to quit Athens, and retire to Rome. 
Cicero followed his inclination for the ſtudy of 
philoſophy 'the more willingly; as the 4 * 
rable ſtate of the city, torn in pieces by the 
factions of Marius and Sylla, and aſterwards 
harraſſed by the tyranny of Cinna and Carbo, 
ſeemed to have aboliſhed both the laws and 
the practice of the bar. 27 
However not entirely loling Got of his | 
- purpoſe, he applied himſelf in a very particu- 
pore: manner to logick, which is a kind of more 
confined eloquence, ag eloquence i is a more dif- 


(a) Totum ei (Philoni) concitatus. dur. in Bruis 
me tradidl admirabili quo- 3. 8 Wo 
dam ad Philoſophiam fo 


| Ver. Ha | P N fulive 
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N. R. 67. ſuſive and extended logicx. And as the Sto- 
. G. 81. i diligently cultivated that part of philoſophy, 


- greateſt lawyers and the moſt worthy perſons 
of the commonwealth. His father according 


he had taken for his guide in the ſtudy of is, 
a philoſopher of that ſect, called Diodocus, 
paſſed his life with him, and died in Sp 
houſe during the rule of Caſar. + 22 
As to Law, his maſters and models. "oe 
the two Scævola's, the Augur and Pontiff, the 


to the cuſtom very wiſely eſtabliſhed amongſt 
the Romans, had preſented him, aſſoon as he 
put on the robe of manhood, to Scævola the 


Augur, to accompany that venerable old man 


every where, and collect all bis ſayings: ſo 
that the young Cicero went every morning to 


his houſe, waited upon him to the Ferum or 


N Senate, and afterwards attended him home. 


After the death of the Augur, he adhered 


through his own choice to the Pontiff. How 


Exerciſes 


much might a young man improve, and form 
himſelf for every good. purpoſe; in ſuch a 


Pe Waü (a) Cicero. laboures i in «this; mannty 


xeceſary to night and day, we uſe his own words,' to in- 


eloquence. 


rich and adorn his mind with all kinds of 
knowledge, he did not forget the exerciſes ne- 
ceſſary to eloquence: and no. day paſſed with · 
out his compoſing both in latin and more fre- 
quently in greek, whether ſays he, becauſe 


the greek tongue being richer and more 
* abundant with ornaments than ours, enabled 


„me to acquire the facility of ſpeaking in 
E the like manner in latin; or becauſe the 


10 Ego hoc tempore omni nodes ad. in omniam 
l meditatione verſabar.. 


I been 


would be deemed of little conſequence, and 
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* ateſt maſters of the art being Gr A. R. 671. 
5 — not underſtanding our 1 — e 
„ obliged to ſpeak to them in theirs. He 
alſo took care aſſiduouſly to follow all the Ora- 
tors of any reputation, either when they 
pleaded before the Judges, or ſpoke upon the 
ublic affairs in the aſſemblies of the People. 
t was by all theſe pains he formed himſelf 
for pleading: (a) fo that when he came to the 
bar, it was not to learn his buſineſs there, as 
moſt others did, but he brought a rich fund of 
learning thither acquired by previous ſtudy 
„ —ꝛ— 7 res 3H oa i 
uy 4 having pleaded ſome cauſes of leſs im- Heischar- 
Portance, the misfortunes of the times obliged re- it 
courſe to be had to him on that of Roſcius; be- n = 
_ cauſe thoſe, who had more eyes upon them, and Aa N. 
whole diſcourſes might have been conſidered as 
dangerous attacks, were afraid, as J have ſaid 
above, to offend Chryſogonus, who was all- 
powerful with the Dictator, and who not ap- 
pearing in the affair as a party, was however 
the ſoul and principal in it. Cicero, who was 
young, and hitherto not very capable of at- 
Tracting attention, believed that what he ſhould 
be obliged to ſay for the defence of the accuſed, 


he was deſirous of improving the occaſion for 
Ae pleaded this cauſe in the ſecond Conſul- 4 1:ads 
ſhip of Sylla, being then twenty ſeven years i “ 
of age, with great ſpirit and liberty. b. 2 wah 
_ (a) Non ut in foro diſce- - efficere potuiſlemns, docti in / erdim. it 
remus, quod plerique fece - forum veniremus. 1 
runt, ſed ut quantum nos | | i 
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2 {1 ave the Oration which he made upon this oc> - 


* caſion. He ſpares the Dictator in it, and takes 


care to put him out of the queſtion. But he 
laſhes Chryſogonus with no mercy z not only 
unravelling the whole myſtery of iniquity, 
which I have related in few words, but with 
invectives againſt his perſon, and expoſing his 
inſolence to the contempt and hatred of the 
Public. He deſcribed his city and country- 
houſes, his magnificent furniture, his plate, his 
coſtly vaſes of Corinthian or Delian Braſs, the 
multitude of his ſlaves, and his luxurious de- 
bauches. He afterwards paints his inſolence 


In theſe. terms: © (@) Do you ſee in what 


4 manner he ſtalks up and down. the Fo- 
« rum, with his fine hair well curled and per- 
% fumed, attended every where by a nume- 


& rous train: how he deſpiſes every body, and 


<« thinks no one worthy of being compared 
« with him: how he thinks himſelf all power- 
« ful and happy, and the ſole arbiter of all 
„ mens fortunes. - * M 
Cicero explains himſelf even upon the pub- 


lic affairs with abundance of freedom. He 


undoubtedly does not blame the cauſe of the 
Nobility at bottom, to which he declares on the 
contrary he had always been attached through 


principle and inclination : but he complains 


highly of the oppreſſions practiſed under the 


colour and protection of that cauſe. (50 * If 
ee | 2 5 0 1 arms 


yy (a) Ipſe vers quemadmo- nem præ ſe nemivem utet, 
dum com > 


& delibuto ut ſe ſolum beatum, 
capillo paſſim per forum vo- potentem putet. Cic, fro 
litet cum magna caterva t0- Ser. Ro/. n. 135. 3 
gatorum, videtis judices : ut (6) Si id actum eſt, & id- 
omnes deſpiciat, ut homi- circo arma ſumpta ſunt, ut 
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_ « arms have been taken, ſays be, only that 4. f. 671, 


« the laſt and loweſt of men might inrich 
« themſelves with the eſtates of others, and 
« uſurp the poſſeſſions of every citizen, and we 


|  & not only cannot oppole theſe violences, ſo 
* much as to condemn them in our diſcourſes; 


in this caſe, the Commonwealth is neither re- 
« ſtored nor re-eſtabliſhed, but ſubjected and 
« oppreſſed.” “ | | 


>. 81. 


We ſee that Cicero was not in the wrong in Cic. deOf- 
taking honour to himſelf for having raiſed his fic. II. 31, 


voice againſt Sylla's power, for the protection 
of oppreſſed innocence. -. Accordingly Plutarch 
ſays, that this liberty, with which Cicero 


ke, and the fear of Sylla's vengeance, were 


the motives, that determined him to quit Rome, 


and make a voyage to Aſia, But this is hard He 


makes 


to reconcile with Cicero's own account, who © verage 


places between his pleading for Roſcius and his 88 


voyage to Aſia many other cauſes, in which he 


laboured with as much ardour and care as the firſt. 


It was therefore from the motive of health, he 


made that voyage, of which we are going to ſay 
a few words. | 


He was extremely thin and weakly : he 


had a very long and flender neck; ſo that it 
was much feared, that aſſiduity would entire- 
ly ruin ſo delicate a complexion ; and the 


more, becauſe when he pleaded his fire was ſo 
great, that he ſtrained his voice in a violent 
manner without any check, ſpeaking always at 


homines poſtremi pecuniis vituperare ; tum vers in iſto 
alienis locupletarentur, & in bello non recreatus, neque 
fortunas uniuſque cujuſque reſtitutus, ſed ſubactus op- 


__ impetum facerent & id non preſſuſque populus Romanus 
modo reprohibere, non li- eſt. 985 
cet, ſed ne verbis quidem 
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the utmoſt extent of it from the beginning to 
the end. (a) His friends and phyſicians there- 
fore exhorted him to renounce a profeſſion that 

would deſtroy him: but as for himſelf he 
choſe rather to hazard every thing that might 
happen, than to renounce the glory of elo- 
quence, which was the object of his hopes and 
wiſhes. He however conceived that if he could 
moderate himſelf, he ſhould ſpeak the better 
in effect, and ſhould not riſk the ſame dangers in 


reſpect to his health. Accordingly he went to 


Aſia, to exerciſe himſelf in a gentler and more 
tranquil manner, and to endeavour to retrench 
the too great impetuoſity of his genius. 


Griifef4- He made himſelf acquainted with all the 


pollonius 


greateſt Philoſophers and moſt famous Orators, 


Malo on bis Both at Athens and in Aſia. But the -perſon 


account. 


to whom he principally attached himſelf, was 
Apollonius Molo, the Rhodian, from whom 
he had taken leſſons at Rome, and who was, at 
the ſame time, both a great advocate, and a 
great rhetorician. A very remarkable ad ven- 
ture happened to him. with this A pollonius. 
He compoſed in Greek, that his maſter might 
underſtand him. One day whilſt he was de- 
claiming to him in the preſence of a great au- 
dience, he made a fine diſcourſe, which when 
finiſhed, every body highly applauded. Apol- 
Jonius was the only one that appeared thought- 
ful during this ſpeech, and kept ſilence, when 
it was ended. Cicero, who ſet a greater, 
value on his approbation, than on that of all 


(a) Itaque quum me be mihi adeundum, quam à ſpe- 
amici & medici honarentur, rata dicendi gloria receden- ; 
ut cauſas agere deſiſterem, dum putavi, Cic. 

quodvis potiùs periculum n. 324. 3% HY 
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the. reſt together, was daſhed by his ſilence, dee An: 6-6 678. 
aſked him the cauſe of it. Abb Grere, ' replied 
Apollonius, I undoubtedly: praiſe and admire: you! 
| But I {lament the fate of Greece which had no 
glory left but that of Blaquence : 33 
upon the point af depriving ber of that lait 
warne. and of transferring it to the Romani. 

Tbis (e) great maſter did ſo excellent a pupil 
| important ſervices. Cicero abandoned ' himſelf 
willingly to the vaſtneſs of his genius, and ſomer 
times ſnewed more abundanee than juſtneſs, as a 
he ſays himſelf 3 like a river, that overflow its 
banks. Apollonius taught him to check his 
ſallies, how happy ſoever they might be, and 
to confine himſelf within the bounds of the oc- e e 
caſion of his cauſe. Thus after two years the . 
young Orator returned to Rome, not only © © 
better verſed in the art of ſpeaking," but almoſt 
emirely changed. His tone of voice was ſoften- 5 

his ſtyle was more —— 20 bir gdtion 

> viokint. | RY" 5 95 

To compleat bimſeiß in che. attainment of He prac- 
this latter point, I mean action, on which 8 
know what ſtreſs Demoſthenes placed, Cicero 2, . . 
contracted an intimacy with the famous Come - Comedian. 
dian Roſcius, who in a proſeſſion of no great 
credit had retained a probity worthy of che 
friendſhip and eſteem of the moſt worthy per- 
ſons, and. was beſides: maſter of his: art in a 
of ee. bg. re- 85517 © 


> IJ 


2 1 ar. of peram, s — — . —— * 3 
patuit, dicendi reprimeret, & quaſi 


2 3 Fi ns extra ripas diffluentes coer- 
& ſupetſiuentes juxenili qua- ceret. . 316. 
2841 P 4 * the 
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A, 1 the one in the moſt various turns of phraſe, and 


at the ſame time the moſt happily,” and the other 
by the greateſt diverſity of motions and action. 
So admirable a genius, cultivated with ſo much 
pains, acquired Cicero an height of reputation, 
that eclipſed all the other Orators, except Hor- 
tenſius, who long diſputed the firſt rank with 


him; and he found no difficulty to ſet himſelf 


above the diſcourſe of thoſe, who till retaining 


mans, ridiculed the arts of Greece, and treated 
himſelf as a Greek, and a man formed in the 
ſchools. His ſucceſſes abundantly revenged this 
„ ono! out wot 29716. 
Death of I return to the ſequel of our hiſtory: and 
3 firſt to make an end of all that relates to 

22 ſcriptions; Norbanus, who had been Conſul 
Folaterra. with Scipio, having retired to Rhodes, ſeeing 
himſelf demanded by Sylla, he killed himſelf 
in the public Forum of that city. 'In Italy 
the cities of Nola and Volaterra defended them- 

| ſelves obſtinately during a conſiderable len 
of time againſt the victorious party. They 
were at laſt reduced by force of arms and 
-_ obliged to ſubmit. I run ſlighly over theſe 


leſs important facts, in order to proceed to 


-Pompey's exploits. e 
Pompey i- When that young Conqueror had re- eſta- 
8 bliſhed the peace of Sicily, he received orders 
Au | to go to Africa, where Cn. Domitius Aheno- 


- 
N * 


barbus, Cinna's ſon-in-law, was aſſembling 


forces; and ſuppotted by Hiertas or Hiarbas, 
0 f e 12. 1 lou; 1 ay : ns 


* Horace complain in bis time of remains of this raft 
King 


FU : 


ſome traces of the ancient ruſticity of the Ro- 
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king of part of Numidia, ſeemed in a condition 4. K. — 
to make himſelf formidable. The example of 
Marius, who when reduced to a much more 
deplorable ſituation, had quitted the ſame 

Africa with an handful of fugitives, and had re- 
poſſeſſed himſelf of Rome and Italy, was a 
eſſon, that taught Sylla not to ſuffer any of the 
conquered party to ſubſiſt. Pompey in conſe- 
quence ſet out from Sicily with ſix legions, an 
hundred and twenty ſhips of war, and eight 
hundred tranſports, laden with all kind of mu- 
nitions. Part of the fleet anchored at Utica, and 
the other at Carthage. 

Pompey on his arrival was retarded ſome days Ricken los 
by a ridiculous adventure. Some ſoldiers hav- adventure, 
ing found a treaſure in the field, where they in- 4% 
camped, the whole army were aſſured, that 33 

was all full of gold and ſilver, hid under ground 
by the Carthaginians at the time of their diſaſter. 
Immediately every man was ſeen with pick-ax 
in hand, digging in emulation of each other, 
without Pompey's being able to prevent them: 
ſo that he choſe to laugh at the ſight of ſo many 
thouſand men employed in turning up the earth, 
and finding nothing. They were at length 
tired of a fruitleſs labour, and declared to —— 
that they were ready to march immediate- 
| * on his orders, well puniſhed, as they con- 
falle themſelves, for their fooliſh credulity. | 
Pompey GC led them againſt the 
p enemy. 'L 
The armies. were e in Gght, ſeparated Battle ins 
| only by an hollow way of a difficult and ſlippery e Do- 
deſcent. A ſtorm of rain and wind happened 3 
at that time, which began in the morning, and 4d 4g. 
continued all day; ſo that Domitius deſpairing 
of being able to fight, made the ſignal for re- 
6 | treating, 
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treating. Pompey conceived that moment fa: 


vourable to him. He immediately. advanced; 
paſſed the hollow, and attacked the enemy, who 


| having then no thoughts bur of retiring, were 


eaſily put into confuſion ; and the rather becauſe 
the ſtorm and rain were in their faces. They 


were in conſequence driven to their camp, and 


Pompey's foldiers proclaimed him Tmperater, 
But he declared to them, that he would not re- 


ceive that honour, / whilſt the enemy's camp fub- 


ſiſted 3 and that he did not believe, he deſerved 
ſo glorious a title, till they had firſt forced the 


enemy*s intrenchments. It was already late, be- 


un lee whitivebe day was ſo darkened with clouds, 


that they could ſcarce ſee one another: and 


Pompey himſelf had been very near being kil- 


led in the battle by one of his own ſoldiers, who 


had aſked the word of him without receiving an 
anſwer ſoon enough. However thoſe troops, 


animated both by victory and the valour of their 


Ponpꝶ 


carries the killed 3 


war into 


Numidia. 


General, marched to the enemy's camp. Pom- 
pey fought at their head without an helmet, to 


avoid a ſecond accident of the like nature with 


the former. The camp was taken, and Domi- 
tius killed upon the ſpot. The ſlaughter was 
great: and of twenty thouſand ſcarce three 
thouſand eſcaped.” So compleat a victory 
duced the whole country, the cities of which 
either received the victor, or were ſoon taken 
Pompey even entered Numidia, Hiertas 
his kingdom was given to Hiempſal, 


and the terror of the Roman name revived in 
thoſe countries, where the remembrance of it 
began to expire. This whole ſucceſsful expe- 
dition was terminated in forty-days, after which 
Pompey returned to Utica. a.. 


On 
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On arriving there, he received diſpatches 2. R. 671 
from Sylla, —— which he was ordered to ſend 5 — 
back his whole army, and to keep only a ſingle au; bin. 
ion, with which he remained in the Pro- 
vince, till a ſucceſſor was ſent him. Pompey 
was. much diſguſted: with theſe orders, which 
ſeemed to argue, that Sylla began to take ſome 
umbrage at him. He however concealed his 
ſentiments, and reſolved to obey. But it was 
not the ſame with the troops, who mutinied 
openly, and declared to him, that they would | 
not ſuffer him to put himſelf alone and withoutrt 
defence into the hands of the Dictator, whom they 
publicly denominated as a Tyrant. Pompey | 
uſed all poſſible methods to appeaſe; them; but 
to no effect: and notwithſtanding his prayers 
and even tears, they replaced him ſeveral times 
—_ his Tribunal. At laſt he proteſted, that 
hey did not ceaſe their violence to him, he 
— kill himſelf cürectiy. That chreat com- 
pelled them to be quiet, - 
The news of this commotion came to Rome 
with ſome | alteration, and Pompey was made 
the chief and author of it. Sylla believed it, 
and ſaid, that it was bis deſtiny to be obliged in 
his old age to make war with children, referring 
to-young Marius, who had given him great diſ- 
quiet, and aſſociating Pompey with him. But 
when the truth came to be cleared up, the Dic- 
tator ſeeing the public declared in the favour of 
that young warriour, reſolved to do him all 
| kinds of honours. Accordingly when Pompey 
arrived at Rome, Sylla went out to meet him; r 
and having given him all poſſible proofs e 
amity, he ſaluted; him by the name of The given oo 
Great. According to Plutarch, this was the 7299 


origin of that Wr aſcribed. 10 Pompey. 3 
8 Livy, 45. 
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+ Livy, who is at leaſt as much to be relied on 
"in this fact, ſays, that the flattery of his friends 
introduced the uſe of it. This diſquiſition is of 
little importance: but it is not amiſs to obſerve, 
that Pompey apprehended the loftineſs of ſuch a 
ſurname, and that he didanot aſſume it himſelf, 
till after ſome years were elapſed. It was not 


till he made war againſt Sertorius in Spain, 
that the uſe of. this ſurname being univerſal, and 


having nothing odious in it, he began to add it 
to his on name. | 


Who h- Whatever rece RN Sylla had given Pom- 


ever re- pey, he did not to comply with 
— his demand of a 3 at which he aſpired. 


He repreſented to him, that the laws grant- 
& ed that honour only to thoſe, who have been 
« Prætors or Conſuls. That for that reaſon, 
* the firſt Scipio Africanus, who had done 
« very great things in Spain, but without cha- 
& rater as a Magiſtrate, had not triumphed. 


And that if Pompey, who was very young, 


4 and not even of age to enter the 
« ſhould be allowed to triumph, That would 
c ſuffice' at the ſame time to render odious 
„ not only him, who ſhould obtain it 
to the expreſs regulation of the laws, but 
the ſupreme Magiſtrate, who ſhould have 


« violated them to grant it him.” Sylla con- 


eluded theſe repreſentations, with declaring to 
him in expreſs terms, that he ſhould ſtop him 
ſhort, Pos prevent the effect of a too ambitious 
defire. Pompey did not give way to the Dic+ - 


Bolſaying tator's authority, and deſired him to conſider, 
of Fonpq. that the riſing fun had more s than the ſet 


ting. Sylla did not hear him: and that bold 
expreſſion, which inſinuated, that he was upon 


| the bel of his power, and Pompey upon 


1 
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the increaſe of his, did not reach his ears. But . 7. 
obſerving an air of aſtoniſhment upon every 

face, he deſired to be informed concerning it; 

and ſome body having repeated Pompey's words, 

he was ſo ſtruck with the boldneſs of the young 
man, that he cried out twice, Let him triumph, 

e, . GT an 

This unheard of honour drew much envy His tri- 

upon Pompey: and to mortify that ſpirit ſtill l. 

more, he intended to have his triumphal chariot 

drawn by four elephants. For he had brought 
ſeveral of thoſe animals from Numidia. But 

the gate of the city being too narrow, he re- 

nounced that deſign, and uſed horſes according 

to cuſto m. CCC i] ; 

His ſoldiers eccaſioned him another difficulty. 

As he did not give them ſo much as their avidity 

had made them hope, they mutinied, and threa- 

tened to interrupt the ceremony of his triumph. 

But Pompey continued firm, and declared, that 

he would rather renounce his triumph; than flat- 

ter his ſoldiers. This generous conduct conci- 
liated even thoſe, who had been moſt averſe 
to him: and Servilius, one of the principal Se- 
nators, ſaid, that he now acknowledged Pom- 
pey truly Great, and worthy of triumphing. 

. Accordingly he triumphed over Hiertas and 

the Numidians, being yet only a Roman Knight. 

Plutarch obſerves, that it would undoubtedly 

have been very eaſy for him to have been 

made a Senator. But: it had been no extra- 
ordinary diſtinction to have been made a Sena- 
tor before the age, whereas it was an unexam- 
pled ſingularity, to triumph before his admiſ- 
ſion into the Senate: This circumſtance was 

beſide of uſe to him in conciliating the favour 

of the People, who were charmed to ſee him 

„ | continue 
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671 continue in the rank of 1 a. FOE en : 


a, 1 alter having triumphed. 


A. e Y 1 Gn ech Pain U. 
n . C.ECILIUS FAUCET Pius. 


golla at Sylla Rill retaining the Dictatorſhip. would 
t Kay we! however be Conſul this year, undoubtedly to 
— N „ ſhew Republican ſentiments, and prove, that 
B. aer. the Dictatorſhip did not induce him either to 
Appian. diſdain, or to incline to aboliſh the Conſulſhip. 
His example was followed by Cæſar and the 
Emperors, who. believed they made themſelves 
more popular by frequently aſſociating the Con- 
ſulſhip in their own perſons with their Imperial 
wer. s 
Gratitude Metellus whom he had taken for his Collegue, 
of Metel- and whoſe probity and goodneſs of heart have 
> to the always received the greateſt praiſes, made n 
—_ proof of them on a remarkable occaſion during 
occaſioned his Conſulſhip. He. was the ſon, as we have 
the re- aid more than once, of Metellus Numidicus, 
25 who having been baniſhed by Saturnius, had 
— * reinſtated by Calidius Tribune of the Peo- 
| This (2) Calidius ſtanding. for the Præ- 
torſhio, Metellus Pius not only canvaſſed warm- 
1y. for him, and made the moſt preſſing fappli- 
cations to the People in his favour z bur — 
actually Conſul, and of the higheſt claſs of 
Nobility, he deſcended to call Calidius his pa- 
tron and the nnr, of his eg e I 


YI De Qolidie whim not . 

ndeo, quod iple vidi: taret & Conſul, & homo 

Metellum Pium, Con- nobiliſſimus, patronum -i1- 
| falem Prætoriis comitiis, lum eſſe ſuum, & familiz 
petente Q. Calidio, po- ſute nobiliſſime, dicere. Cc. 
pulo Romano ſupplicaſſe, pro Plancio, n. Gh. 


5 declaring 
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declaring himſelf out of grecitutle chi client, of . N * 4 
& man N below him. | 

The triumph of Murzna over Mithridates Murana's 
may be dated with probability enough in this #7925, 
year; and this obliged me to relate here che 1 * 
war he had made with that prince. This AC- His avar 
count will be very ſhort, and little circumſtan= wich Mi- 


tial. We bave almoſt only a fragment of Ap- Vit 


pian upon this war, and ſome detached ſay ings «arr 


of Cicero's in different parts of | his orations. 
Appian's account gives a very ſlight idea of 
Muræna's exploits, and it would be difficult to 


ud anꝝ thing in them, that deſerved a triumph. 


Cicero ſpeaks of it as an Orator, and perhaps 
beſtows too great praifes upon it. As his ex- 


Preſſions are general, and ſpecify. nothing in 


Particular, there is a neceſſity for ta to ke Apr | 

pian for our guide. ) 
Mithridates immediately after the coach con- Mithri- 
cluded: with Sylla, made * with the inhabi- 4er. ſup- 
tants of Golchizy' who he tevolkedc/. They de ah hoe 
manded his ſon won e for King; and as 55 People 
ſoon as be had com plie y laid down their 7 Colcbir, 
arms, and returned to * duty. The King 35775 
of Pontus, who was diſtruſtful and ſuſpicious, i %. 
imagined, that the revolt of Colchis might be Xing ; and 
the efſect of his fon's intrigues, in order to ob- _y hill 
tain himſelf a Kingdom. It was dangerous to. 
become unibragious to Mithridates. His-cruel 
policy pardoned no body. He ſent for his 
ſon: and that too credulous young Prince ba- 
ing put himſelf into his hands, he cauſed him | 
to be laden with chains of gold, and ſoon after ,_ FY of 
put him to death. 4425 be dae, 

He afterwards undertochk to reduce ale i- declared by 
habitants of Boſphorus, who had, revolted at gn. 
1 ow time with thoſe of Colchis: and on revel 

that dares. 


e 674. that occaſion he made ſuch great p 
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ions 
5 both of men and ſhips, as gave all the world 
reaſon to think, that he had the Romans much 
more in view, than his rebellious ſubjects. Be- 
fides which, though he had promiſed by the 
Treaty to cede Cappadocia to Ariabarzanes, n 
ſtill retained ſeveral fortreſſes in it. 
Muræna, who had been left by Sylla in Aſia, 
as I have faid, with Fimbria's legions, was very 
| glad to have theſe reaſons or pretexts for renew- 
ing the war. For, according to . he ar- 
dently deſired a triumph. 
Whilſt this deſign engroſſed him, Archelaus 

took refuge with him, with his wife and chil- - 
dren, not believing himſelf ſafe in the court of 
Mithridates. That General had been ſuſpect- 
ed by his maſter from the time of the battle of 
Chæronea. His negociation with Sylla had in- 
creaſed thoſe ſuſpicions: and Mithridates, to 

whom that peace had been hard and ſhame- 
ful, was aſſured, that Archelaus, in treating 
it, had ſacrificed the intereſts of his Prince to 
thoſe of the Romans. So much was more than 
was neceſſary to induce Mithridates to proceed 
to the moſt rigorous extremities; and Archelaus, 
who knew him well, having put himſelf into 
Murzna's hands, ſpared no pains to PRO upon 
him to renew the war. 


Event: of Muræna eaſily gave in to a counſel, to which 
that war, he was much inclined of himſelf before: and 
ZL, having entered Cappadocia, he marched towards 


Comana, a city famous for the temple of Bel- 
lona, which was extremely revered in the coun- 
| and prodigiouily rich. He cut ſome troops 
of Mithridates's cavalry to pieces, ſeized the city, 

and PRE the AT ON 


o 


Cbnurt x68, cue, Coll 5 2235 _ 


On theſe firſt koſtilities, the King of Pontis 4. A. * XL 
100 an Embaſſy to Muræna, to fepreſent to 
him, that he acted contrary to the Treaty re · 
cently concluded; and to demand that 1 


"ſhould conform to it. He had made an 
choice of his Ambaſſadors. They were Gree 
Philoſophers, who inſtead of ſupporting the 
Intereſts of their maſter, labour to diſcredit 
and render him odious. The Roman, who 
deſired the wat, was not likely to be diſſwaded 
from it by ſuch an Embaſſy. He acted even 
dn this occaſion with notorious breach of faith, 
if Appian's account be true. As the Treaty 
between Sylla and Mithridates bad not been re- 
duced to writing, and both fides had been con- 
tented with the execution of the conditiofis, 
Murena ſaid, that he knew nothing of it, con- 
tinued his incurſions and ravages, and took u 
his winter quarters in Cappadocia, All ed, 
have been ſaying probably aste in the Con- 
ſulſhip of Scipio and Norbanus the 669th yeat 
of ſome: 
Mithridates ſent his complaints to Rome, 4. K. 0 
and waiting an anſwer, he had even the patience 
to ſuffer Muræna to purſue his hoſtilities un- 
moleſted. At length Calidius arrived, brings 
ing with him not a written Decree of the Senate, 
but a meer verbal order to Muræna, to diſ- 
continue making war againſt Mithridates. At 
leaſt he talked this language to him in pub- 
lick. But they ſaw each other in private: and 
Murzna, continued the war. Perhaps the 
Senate was not ſotry, that he harraſſed the 
of Pontus; reſolving to approve him if 
he fuccetded, or to difavow him, if unſuc- 
ceſsful. Murzna in conſequence paſſed the Memnon. 
tiver Halys, as if intending to. march to Sinope, et. 
Vol. X. 3 Which 
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Gonyeutus, nn 


A. 2. which was the Place where Mityidars, was 


4«&* *S - 


Appian. . 


2 "born, and' the capital of the K Wande, ys 


ancef tors, | 
MlIithridates ſeeing bimſelf * to extie- 
mities, ſent S bing ius againſt the Roma n Gene- 


ral, and _ ſoon. after followed. 8 in . 


wich great forces, The armies met near 


| Memon. 


Halys, with the river. between. t 


King of Pontus paſſed, it, not wi. ae d 
reſiſtance of the enemy, y, and him to a, rude 


battle. What reſults from the Ava 


in Muræna's favour, is that Mithridates hag x BE 
advantage at firſt, hut that wah 5 the R 


mans having reſumed. Be 
with equal uccels, 4 appears, that Ky, put 


Eel to the victory, Wi 8 ither's Ek 


in m however to | 
| of ire It to iel as 4 removed dan each —— 


| on be for thoſe - 
0 1555 TE 8 Fes ana 


and 


Appian. 


as if by concert, and retired towar = two oY 
different ligesz "Michridates towards Col 
urzna into Phrygia. 
However Mithridates, who affected oy 
reſolved to celebrate. this pretended. 70 8 


a ſolemn ſacrifice after the manner of the 


ſians, from whom he derived his origin. of +> 
pian gives us the following deſcription, of it. 
An immenſe pile of wood is raiſed the 
top of an high, mare. and the Kings them- 
ſt pieces, Which 98 to ſerve 

as the foundation to the whole edifice. Boy | 
2 - 


occupies, less . 0 thas, al ve are lad 


our of Wy 3 5 honey, d 
perfumes W. a f. 


wo” 
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and form a real conflagration, the flames of 4: a * 
which, are perceived forty leagues out at ea; ® 
and $I the air round rigged to ſuch Folly de- 
__ gree, t t it is not poſſible m 8 to 
approach the place, where the 1 has _ 
celebrated. 
Ihe action 1 haye been relating was the laſt grau. ; 
of this war. Sylla being created Pickator ſent v. . 0 
Muræna orders to deſiſt from carrying on tbe 
war. The ſame Gabinius, who carried him 
theſe orders, was alſo commiſſioned to recon- 
cile the Kings Michridates and Ariobarzanes. 
Every thing w was executed conformably to the 
Dictator's orders: and ithridates, to ſeal. the 
reconciliation, gave Ariobarzanes' and Gabinius 
a great feaſt. At this feaſt he ropoſed prizes, 
according to his cuſtom, for thoſe wha ſhould 
drink or eat moſt, or ſhould ' excel either in 
ſinging, or cracking jokes. Gabinius was te 
5 one, who had. no ſhare in theſe indecent 
diſputes; and thereby ſuſtained the dignity of _ * 
his character and nation. 8 
This is all Hiſtory relates of Muræna's war 
with Mithridates, w ich continued almoſt thren 
years. We find nothing in this account, that _ ' 
much abe a triumph; unleſs that Sylla, 5 
knowing what trophies Mithridates had raifed 
of his pretended victory, was willing, in order 
to ſuſtain the honour of the Roman name, to 
oppoſe them with Murzna's triumph. 
| Though the peace had been made, or rather 
renewed Li 2 * was 900 _ 
I The Pirates, of whom we 
Den to ſpeak * deal in the Tequel, 
| rolled the coaſts by their ravages. It is pro- a 
babſe, that it was to check them, Dolabel- 


hk, who had. been Prætor the year before, 
WT and 


_ 
artJ 
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A. R. 672. and muſt not be confounded with the Conſul 
. of the ſame name, was ſent into Citicia with 
vue, the title and power of Proconful. But being 
Delabilla, charged to make war with the Pyrates, he cat- 
Procerſu! ried with him a Pirate more formidable to the 
Zine. Allies, in the perſon of Verres, whom he took 
»ant. for his Lieutenant, Cicero gives us a long de- 
Oc. in tail of the depredations and violences of that 
25 7 wretch. I ſhall extract from it a ſingle fact, 
f which will ſhew, how deplorable the condition 
of the ſubjefts of the Empire was. It was be- 
come till worſe ſince the proſcriptions, The 
Magiſtrates in the Provinces believed therhſelves 
authorized by that example 'to tyrannize over 
the people. (a) For after ſo horrible a cruelty 
practiſed over citizens, what was there, that 
15 could ſeem unjuſt in reſpect to allies? | 
He in fir Verres having obtained a commiſſion from 
taking a- Dolabella, to go to Nicomedes King of Bithy- 
2 = nia, went to Lampſacus, a city of the Helle- 
ughter . | s 
of bil- ſpont. He was a monſter in whom united all 
damus; vices; Tapacious, cruel, and debauched to ex- 
and m—_ - ceſs. When he arrived at Lampſacus, he gave 
I Phil. orders to his officers and followers to carry off 
dans: the daughter of one of the moſt illuſtrious. ci- 
: m——_— tizens of the place, who was called Philodamus. 
= _ The father, a perſon venerable for his age, and 
ln brother of the young maid, ſtood in her 
to die. defence. A combat enſued, in which Verres's 
people were very roughly handled, and even 
one of his Lictors was killed. This was not all. 
The horror of ſuch a fact raiſed the whole city: 
the people mutinied, and piled up wood round 
(] Defitum eſt enim vi- cives tanta erudelitas. Cic. de 
deri quidquam in cle mi- G. II. 7. 
quum, quum exiſtitiſſet ig 
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the houſe inhabited by Verres. He was in dan- 4. R. 


ger of being burnt alive, if the Roman citizens 
ſettled in the place, had not employed their 
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prayers and repreſentations with the inhabitants, 
who ſuffered, themſelves to be prevailed upon, 


and permitted Verres to retire. 


. Lampſacus was not in Dolabella's province. 
That city was part of the government of Aſia - 
properly ſo called, and had C. Nero for Pro: 
prætor. That Magiſtrate could not diſpence 


with taking cognizance of a popular commo- 


tion, in which, blood had been ſhed, a Lictor 
| killed, and a Lieutenant General in danger of 


. | 
\ conſequences of that affair; and not contented 


burnt alive. Verres apprehended the 


with labouring for his own ſafety, he reſolved 


to ſtifle the proofs of his guilt by deſtroyi 

thoſe, whom he had forced to arm againſt 
him. To. attain this, he deſired Dolabella to 
come and aſſiſt in the proſecution. Dolabella, 
who was not a much better man than his Lieu 
tenant, and on his return from his government 
was found guilty of extortion, quitted his pro- 


vince, army, and the war, with which he was 
charged, and repaired to Nero, carrying with 


him his Tribunes and other officers, who with 
himſelf became judges in this affair. Verres 


himſelf, which one would think incredible; 


was one of the judges whilſt he was at the 
ſame time a witneſs, and had taken care to 
ſuborn an accuſer... Philodamus on the con- 


trary could find no defender, that would ven- 
ture to ſpeak in favour of innocence againſt ſo 


manifeſt an oppreſſion. However, notwith- 
ftanding the credit of the preſident Dolabella, 
the number of the Judges he had brought with 
him, who were his © and the preſ- 


23 
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4. R. 2. ling inſtances and ſolicitations of Verres, the 


Ant. ©, 80 


diſpoſition. 


«he 
„ his e from the attempts of an infa- 
* mous raviſher, the other for having defends 


injuſtice was ſo notorious, that all r could 
do at firſt was to obtain, not a ee of 


Philodamus, but a ſentence, that the cauſe was 
-_ ſufficiently clear, and that it was ay | 
a roceed to a new trial, " 
erres, alarmed at not being able to carr y the : 
affair at the firſt attempt, redoubled his a0 vi 
and inſtances. Dolabella talked in an high 
tone upon it to Nero, who was of a ae 0 
They did ſo much, that they ex- 
torted a ſecond ſentence, by which with a very 
ſmall majority of ſuffrages, Philodamus and 
his os were condemned to haye their heads 
cut o 
* 4) What a mournful ſight, cries Geer 
« was this for the whole province of Aſia! A 
« ſcaffold was erected in Laodicza, on which 


« a father advanced in years was made to af- 


« cend, and on the other fide his ſon, both to 
ecuted, the one for having preferved 


« ed his father's life, and his fiſter's honour. 
6 They both ſhed tears in abundance, enac 4 
ce — not for himſelf, but the Gm te for 
the fate of the father, and the father hi rar 


Lav ) Conſtituitur in foro * Neronem 
ſpectaculum acer- fudiſſe? quem 4 
& miſerum, & graye Afizfuiſſe: quem luctum 4 

bott A provinciæ; grandis gemitum Lampiacenorum ? 
— parens, adduttus ad ſu — percuſſos eſſe Weiße 

enz ex altera parte ates, nobil es, ſocios 
n ie, qued pudictiam 3 5 8 ami- 
Ii m . u vitam | ropter Inis flagi- 

is -f rs de · tio ſingularem 
See 
non de ſuo cio, {ed Fupiqitatem | 

. al 6, 


R. fkln morte, de 4.1 
R a 


cConſiſtence to the plan of government he had 
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ec of the ſon. Nero himſelf, who had condenined 2. 18 | 
them, could not refuſe tears to their misfor- 
tune: all Aſia was afflicted for it; eſpecially 
Ache peopleof Lampſacus, who ralfed ſad cties 
< and grouris even to heaven, on ſeeing innocent 
« perſons; illuſtrious.in'theircotintry, d friends ä 
and allies of the Roman People, ſacrificed to 
< the revenge and ſecurity of an abatdone& - 
« wretch, guilty of the moſt criminal violence.“ 

Such were the horrible exceſſes perpetrated 
at this time by the Roman Magiſtrates in tlie 
Provinces; and in this manner did that Empire 
degenerate into Tyranny, (a) whieh in former 
times was ſo moderate, that the Romans might 
rather have been deemed the protectors, than 
=_ maſters, of the univerſe. | 

In the mean time Sylla ws active at Rome 
to ſtrengthen the party, to-which hie had tranſß- 
ferred the upperhand, and to give a durable 


inſtituted. ' Befides the ſhedding of ſo much 
blood; the of ſo many heads, and the 
authority of the Commonwealth replaced ih 
the hands of the Senate and-principal nobility, 
he was alſo for making himſelf creatures a 
the People; In order to this he enifrinchiſed 7 Tenthou- 
ten thduſand Naves ydung and vigorous; who /an/ave 
all becime Roman citizens; and according to 5 5. 
cuſtom aſfuthed che name of their pos Core Appian. 
alias: I. 
But the moſt powerful ſupport whieh he pro- Zandt dif- 
vided for his party, were the military colonies ributed to 
chat he diftribured throughout all Italy. Hav- Po Officers 
ing cnfiſcated the lands of à great number of ;,, ,F 
1 which had favouted his ene- — 

# pitrotiniunt Orb teftz verius quit Imperium 7 
ROM ary or ras 

Q 4 mies, 
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A. 1 7 mies, he divided thoſe lands amongſt the officers 
. S. e. and ſoldiers of three and twenty legions. . Theſe 
amounted to above an hundred thouſand fighting 
men, who being indebted to him for their eſta- 
| bliſhment, were conſequently very 1 
cerned to ſupport his laws, on which the leaſt 
attack could not be made, without the hazard 
of their whole fortunes. 
By all theſe regulations Sylla bb himſelf 
to abdicate the ſupreme authority, and ta return 
into private life, as he did the year following. 
He began by refuſing the Conſulſhip, in which 
the Peaple offered to continue him, and he 


| Cauſed P. Servilius Vatia, _ "_ nen to be 
elected Conſuls. 


u. . 5Þ; . VAT IA, who was dernde 
Kat: C. 79: ſurnamed IsAuR Ius. 


Ap. CLAupius PULCHER, „21 


Hin abi: It was therefore in this year, that Sylla, 
cate; the without being forced by any body, and at the 
A. when the copſent of the citizens ſeemed 
2 to legitimate his uſurpation, renounced the 
upon that higheſt fortune, to which any mortal had ever 
ve attained before him, and voluntarily abdicated 
M the Dictatorſnip. It is ſuperfluous: to! fa 
that the whole univerſe was ſtrangely ſurprize 
| at an event ſo little expected. Even to this 
day it is thought and ſpoke of with aſtoniſhment, 
People cannot conceive neither that a man 
_.. who Jad confronted ſp many dangers, and un- 
dergone ſo many labours, for the attainment of 
gominion, ſhould afterwards diveſt him ſelf of 
it with his own free-will; nor even that it 
. could confift with his perſonal ſecurity. to aban- 


fon n IO defence to che mercy 5 
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. prodigi number of enemies, which he ue 673, 
had made by deloging Rome, and all Itaß 
with torrents of blood; having killed an hun- 
dred thouſand Romans in battles: having de- 
ſtroyed in a ſtil} more odious manner by the 
r e -ninty Senators, of whom fifteen 
were perſons of Conſular dignity, and above 
two thouſand Knights; and laſtly having e- 
erciſed his terrible revenge upon whole cities, 
ſome of which. he had diſmantled, and others 
totally deſtroyed ; ſo that he thought, he, had 
ſhewn - favour to thoſe, of which he had only = 
1 che en or enten es ci⸗ 
tadels. 6 | _ 


migh pear. He had wry the whole power 
of the ſtate in the hands of his partiſans. ; : All 
thoſe, who poſſeſſed any office, or had any cre- 
dit in the Commonwealth, all thoſe, who had 
purchaſed the eſtates of the proſcribed, all thoſe 
who had received lands and ſettlements from 
him, were highly intereſted to defend both Sylla 
and his laws. The event juſtifies this obſerva- 
tion. Sylla died in his bed: whereas Cæſar, who 
had . derided him, and had obſerved a different 
conduct, was daggered in the ſenate... And as 
to Syla's laws, they were reſpected long after 


his —_— as we r n frequent ee to 
obſerve. 


WE. K (Cet. 6 820 ad DiQaturs, nhich A 
tells us, that Ceſar faid, Sul- fa Dictatorſnip, and at the 
lam neſcifle#literas, qui Dic. ame time refers to the cuſtoms 
taturam depoſuerit. This is a \ of Grammarians aud other 
gun” nor eafily tranſlated, in | teachers, wha diftate plans 


YL Ceſar plays * the 2 lefons to * ſebolars. 
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A.'R. %% As to what regards his diſguſt of ſovereign 
Ve. 58. wer, it is (till leg furpfizing, that 'Sylia 
ſhould have ſome feelings of that kind. Ee 
had always loved pleaſure: and the hurry of bu- 
fineſs and public affairs is very diſagrecable to 
4 volu perſon. As long as his ambition 
was inflamed by difficulty and dangers, it took - 
place of his natural indolenee : But hem ſatis+ 
it preſented nothing but empty and imagi - 
Ree , compounded with anxieties and 
rn! $i of torment, it ſuffered him to fall 
both n into his mura dipoſition; and yo 
corre@ed- one vice by another. | 
| Gay, The ceremony of his abdication paſſed in the 4 
25 the ab- caimeſt manner imaginable. He came to the 
— Forum with his Lidtorz and Guard, aſcended 
the tribunal of harangues, and from thente de- 
clared to the aſſembled People, that he abdicated 
the Diftarorſhip- He was even ſo bold to adti; 
that he was ready to give an account of his ad: 
miniſtratien to whom ſoever ſhould require it of 
mim. He afterwards deſcended, diſmiſſed his 
Lictors and Guards; and walked: ſedately 
and down the Forum, anied:with'a ſm: 
number of his friends. The whole People 
conſidered him with a kind of amazement, and 
even diſmay: and they couid ſcarce beliert 
their yer in e 70 10 e, an alera- 
tion. | 
Sylla is in- There was enema: was what | 
fulted by „. Sylla withdrew, began to attack him with in- 
votes Han j urious expreſſions: and as no body took _ 
them to filence him, emboldened by impunity, 
he followed him quite to his houſe, contihu- 
_ all the way to load. him with reproaches. 
Sylla, who had — made the greateſt per- 
ſons and ä dre 
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dreadful effects of his anger, ſufferetl the inſo- 4. . 
lence of that audacious youth with perfe& tran 75 
quillity. He only faid on entering his douſe: 
See bere a young fellow, who will prevent an 
other, that may be in the like Ration writh-me, | A Sal 
having a thong bis of quitting it.” Avery 
ble reffection; and which it is 58 at all neceſſary” 
to take with Appian for a Prediction of what! 
Cæſar did afterwards DOT. 
Sylla'in renouncing his office, did not cperch re- 
renounce,” the city, nor the publick affairs: e 
Plutarch relates, that bein W fo mite 2 
Fr 5 from being choſen Conſul for — ing made 
(ping year, year, . not Peng able to ſucceed, be-"Lepidus 
| "had ſupported the > candida, 
with his Whol credit, and had carried it, be il. & 
called that y oung man to him, all late f oo 
his ſucceſs, 100 told him: Tou have great 
reaſon 10 triumph... Tt is à glorigns attipn, o 
bave cauſed Landes 4% le. ofen Conſul, and 
even before Catullus'; that is, to have cauſed'the 
Preference to be given, tothe moſt violent of all 
the ſeditious againſt. rhe mofft virtuous citizen of 
Rome. For the elt keep yourſelf well upon your . 
guard; far you have juſt been armimg an enemy 
41 1 youll He "poke ph as as the event 


f 
* Sy ya gelte, afterwards o offer a tenth-He give: a 
art, of bis eſtate to Hercules. He made were fea 
| ypon this occaſign, in which he gave ban- „., 
Jyets to the People duting ſeveral days wich Plut. in 
h profuſion, that a great quantity of 1 Sylla. 
ſions were thrown every 15 into the Tiber, 
and wine Wag pk at it forty years ald and | 
upwards, 
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. R- 673+ In ſuch a man as Sylla every thing is of con - 
At. © 79: ſequence: and I ſhall not be afraid to inſert in 
this place what Plutarch relates of the death of 
bis wife, and his ſecond marriage. 
Aztella. ſpeaking, Metella fell dangerouſly ill. A re- 
ligious Feſtival was not to be interrupted and 
profaned by the doleful things of death and, 
mourning. He however made her magnificent 
obſequies; and that in contempt of the laws 
himſelf had paſſed for fixing this kind of ex- 
| pences. He was not more ſtrict in obſerving; 
| thoſe, he had made againſt the luxury of the 
| table. To mitigate his grief, and conſole his. 
widowhood, he paſſed the days in great and 
ſumptuous entertainments with his uſual com- 
_ © pany of Minſtrels and Comedians. 
Sla mar- Soon after Metella's death, Sylla being at 
ric: again the Theatre, was ſeated near a young Lady of 
ow Va- condition, called Valeria, ſiſter of the Orator 
4 Hortenſius, and lately. ſeparated from her huf- 
band. That Lady paſſing behind Sylla to go 
ta her place, laid her hand upon him, and 
pulled away a piece of the fringe of his robe. 
Sylla turning about, ſhe ſaid to him, There is 
nothing ſtrange in what I do. You are fortunate 5 
and I am very glad to have any thing of yours, 
- that may make me ſo. This beginning pleaſed 
- Sylla, and was followed by looks and ſmiles 
on both ſides dunag the play. It ended in a 
marriage, upon which Plutarch (a) obſerves 
with reaſon, that ſuppoſing, as he inclines ta 
believe, Valeria, prudent and virtyous, there 


| (a) rie ard paturs Haw wapaGrnN; of & 2d 
cup xy v, an 8x alex g avaid-yata wdyy_ 

ix e. x) xann; in xe, wipuxtr. 

dt, ii Hai . 
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Was 
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vas at leaſt no great prutlence and virtue in 4. 25 > 
what determined Sylla to eſpouſe her; and that 

it ill ſuited that old warrior, to ſuffer himſelf to 

be catched like a young coxcomb, by ſuch tri- 

vial baits, that are uſually the ſource of the moſt 

| Joſe and ſhameful paſſions. 1 


M. EMil ius Lrripus. e RE CUTIES 6, iq. 
 Q. LvTaTiws Carurvs. e — 


Syu⸗ did not long enjoy the reſt he had 
7 himſelf by abdicating the Dictator- 


hi 
He had Hed to his nity Ile at Appian. 

5 Cum: and there he amuſed his leiſure either Plut. 

with innocent diverſions, as hunting and fiſh- 

ing, or at feaſts, that breathed nothing but diſ- 
| ſolution and debauch. In the midft of theſe Sylla is 
pleaſures, he was ſeized with an horrible dif-/ized - 
eaſe, which he'difſembled to himſelf as long as 2% he 
it was poſſible, and which he even nouriſhed _ . 
and increaſed by his intemperance. This diſ- 
temper was called the louſy diſeaſe.” His in- 
trails were corrupted, and his fleſh was full of 
lice, but in ſuch abundance, that though many 
perſons were employed night and day in clean- 

ing bim, what they took away were nothin ing 
in compariſon with what were produced inc | 
fantly. It was in vain to waſh and ſhift him: | 
every thing was to no purpoſe. His cloaths, 4 
the linen with which he was rubbed in the ; 4 
bath, even his victuals were covered with that | | 
nauſeous vermin, the' multitude and rapid ; 
pagation of which, beyond all credibility, ren- | 
dered all the pains that N be ne fruit- | 
leſs. 
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A.R..64 In this condition Sylla, no doubt to divert 
FN his thoughts, if that had been poſſible, from a 
| laws to terrible evil, and. his approaching end, ſought 
the inba- to procure himſelf ſome employment. Poor 
bitants of reſourcel Though the only. one that human 
wiſdom was capable of ſupplying. Let us 
not admire a frivolous and welt ctual courage 
_ againſt an avenging God, Only . of- af- 
fords ſolid conſolations to a Chriſtian, who 
knows and adores in the ſevereſt trials the hand 
of a Father, and who by : patience turns the 
chaſtiſements he ſuffers into meritorious offer- 
ings, and ſuch as are capable of diſarming the 
** of him who. chaſtiſes. Sylla even em- 
loyed himſelf in public affairs: and ten days 
"a his death being informed, that the peo- 
ple of Puzzuoli in his neighbourhood were at 
|... variance amongſt themſelves, he drew them up 
H. wer, a body of laws for their better regulation. He 
upon the worked alſo upon the Commentaries of his life, 
1 fe, *vf which I have frequently. cited after Plutarch: 
till with: and he even added things to it but two days 
ir rwo before his death; fo that through a remarkable 
re oh ſingularity, he not only foreſaw bis end, but 
had even ſpoke of it in Br meaſure. - For hav- 
ing all his life-time confided in Aſtrologers and 
dreams, he retained that. weakneſs till the ap- 
proach of death. He accordingly: finiſhed his 
Memoirs by ſaying, the Chaldæans had ha 
told him, that after having lived » he 
at Fx the utmgſt . ceſſes 
ptoſperity. He added, that the | 
night be. had ſeen a child of: his by Meclla ell in 
dream, that had died a little hola its 
and. that chis child had exhorted him #0 Rt 


all anxiety, and prepare to rejoin him and Mey 
tel, in order to enjoy perfect * with 
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them. Fylla; way far — ban i e Ban it 
eee ee n by e ee 


The day after this dream, — Has his will Sylla's 
in, which, he remembered all his Friends, by oe: 
ſome legacies, except, Powpey, whom. he, did Pf. in 
not. nomigate amongſt. his ſon's guardians, that Pomp. & 
W left almoſt in the cradle. The glory of that Luc. 
yaung Captain ſeems to hape excited ſome jea- 
louly in Sylla, and induced a coldneſs in 7 — 
to him, On, the; contrary. he expreſſed g 
Aceh, for; Luchllus 3 to whom, he in | 
bis. e e e made him — to 
his ſan. Ang, this was the commencement af 
the ng 4— Lucullus and Pompey, the 
eſſects of which were auric to A. VET, great 


ht. - 
| The day. before. be died. he was. informed Lap wis- 
that -Granius, the Magiſtrate of Puzzuoli, and ko. 
debtor to the Community of that city, deferred 7; 


"oY 


payment, cxpeRting his death to teſuſe it openly, Plut in 
and. detiaud)his fellow-gitizens.._ Sylla in his laſt Sylla-. = 
- moments-reſurged;.his natural character; ſo. lit- 
tle do men change. Violent and bloody, he 


_- cauſed, Granius to be brought to his chamber, 
* and, Ns tae Daves. to. firangle him. The 


þ On he was in, made an abſceſs a 
Err e 
wee. and died che next day at ſixty 


years of age 
88 Wi the. death of the. fortunate Sylla, 2 Ale. 
« 1 cle a ol all eg . 


Pliny Fzlix, 
Fortunate, 


— —— Lu Sys, vii afrmcd & 
SS newpolanguing, & fame p. n.. 
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A, R. 674. 40 Pliny obſerves, or at leaſt the firſt, wh6 


Ant. C. 7 


9 s 06- The death of Sylla immediately occaſioned 


Sequies. 
Appian- 


* 2 to aſſume that ſurname, ſo-little 
* ſuiting human nature. And upon what pre- 
« tentions did he claim it? For having ſhed 
c the blood of his fellow- citizens; for having 


e twice taken his country by force of arms; 


« for having been capable of proſcribing ſo 
« many thouſand Romans. O miſtaken _ 
& fortune! But had not the manner his 
« death ſomething more dreadful in it, than 
<< the fate of thoſe he had proſcribed ? What 
« good fortune was that of a man, whoſe in- 
a 32 corrupt and devour themſelves, and 

rpetually breed thoufands of executioners 

or their own deſtruction!ꝰ He boaſted that 
bi of all mankind had beſt rewarded' his friends, 
and revenged himſelf upon his enemies. But 
he experienced in this life the divine vengeance, 
and a vengeance bighly capable of bong 
human pride. 


great and warm conteſts. The Senate, with 
Catulus one of the two Conſuls at their head, 
was for having the laſt honours paid to Sylla 
with pomp and magnificence, and Nas, 

that his obſequies ſhould be celebrated; and his 
body interred in the field of Mars: the other 
Conſul Lepidus oppoſed this. Pompey on this 
occafion ſhewed himſelf a generous friend; and 
forgetting the coldneſs of Sylla for him towards 
the end of his life, he — all poſſible 
zeal for honouring his memory. He employ- 


| ed his whole credit, and did not ſpare eicher 


ren 3 ilo calamitate crudelior fait, 


prava interpretatio ] erodente ſe ipſo corpore & 


Age, non exe view e. ſupplicis bi gignente? T 


omnium proſcriptorum ab vu. 43. 


4 prayers 


— 


Kanes Lyrarws, Conde, 44 
prayers, or. menaces.z, and laſtly, conmbure Fe oh 
more than any one to ſecure all the tranquillity *** © *' 
neceſlary. 5 the. paint funeral, that = : 
be t Sylla. 7 
His 1 15 ard, from bis houle. at aks 
8 died, to Rome upon a bed 
e 3 5 5 with gold. He was 
cle in Fre ornaments of Triumph. Four and 
„Korg walked: before it; with che 
d axes, as han he was Die He 
oy chord by. a great number of . perſons on 
10 and bk i Thoſe — 4 had for- 
A him came induſtriouſly to 
duties to their General ;-and as, 
IE, they took. their ranks,, walked, in 
W e be 2 numerbus army 
aS 9519; 


Nan Kos, i | 


p83 70 


even, private The —— the 
. and Veſta d the body. =_ 
Senate ame next 5 the Magiſtrates inveſted 

their dignities. After 
"Roman Knights the troops 


with filver Uloſed the march. A prodigious 
number. of tram pets ſounded mournful.- airs; 
adapted to this ſolemn ceremony; and thoſe 
were anſwered by acclamations not tumultuous, 
but made regularly.” The Senate led the way, 
and was ee by the . Ge, MY, 
Mp MR x and 


oi. X 
ei! . \ 


4 
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A. R. 826. and laſtly by the People, che multitude of whont 


Ant. C. 


The quantity of rfumes conſu 


was immenſe. 


It was cuſtomary for theſe proceſſions to ys . 
the d the e and there, the neareſt re- 
lation, aſcending the Tribunal of W | 


nounced a ſpeech in 4 of the deceaſed an 
anceſtors, Fauſtus, 
fant, the beſt Orator in Rome was choſon to per- 


form that office. Appian makes no ether men- 


tion of him. 


ylla's fon, being them 1 in- "3 


After the ne Oration, ſowe · young ind | 


able-bodied Senators took up the bed of ſtate 


n their ſhoulders, and carried it to the field 
. Mars, where the funeral Py was erected, 


med on this oc- 
caſion is incredible. The Ladies were at this 


expence, and they piqued themſelves upon 
22 or even ſurpaſſing the magnificence 


all the reſt of the ceremony in this re 


For beſides two hundred and ten litters lled 


ous incenſe and cinnamon. The Knights and 


principal Officers of the troops ſet. fire to the 


funeral pile. 


in dd ordeal; tber 1 boy mould be 
burnt, contrary to che cuſtom of his houſe. 
For down to him all the Cornelii Patricians 


nn 


a . 181 am 1550 ub Ab- me, e 0 era. in 12 
fian has transferred to Sy, * time of tbe Commonwealth, 
what be ſaw done in bis time  ſould deſeend ſo, low. as to 
in reſpect io the Emperors. carry a corpſe upon thiir ged. 


the 


It Jeems hardly probable to ders. 


with perfumes of every kind, a ſtatue of Sylla 
of a moderate ſize, and that of a Lictor placed 


before him, were made with the moſt preci- 


7 
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the ſame treatment of his own, and reſolved 2857 
that nothing ſhould remain of him but aſhes, 
His- tomb was ſtill to be ſeen in the feld 2 
Mars in Plutarch's time; and there was an 
taph 8 it, ſaid to be compoſed by himſelf; | 
ch ſenſe of which was, what we have ſaid above, 
that he had ſurpaſſed both friends and ene- 


t mies, the one in the good, and the other i in 
„the ill, he had done them,” 
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300K THE! THIRTY FOURTH. 


YVETTE 


THE 


HICH contains the wars of Lepidus, Ser- 

torius, Spartacus, and ſeveral detached 
Facts; amongſt which will be found ſome ac- 
counts of Cicero and Cæſar: the whole contained 
within the ſpace of ſeven years, from the year 674, 


to the year 681, incluſively. 


STC TL 


Salluſt 5 Hi Mory loft. Sylla's Asp fatal to 
liberty. Character of Pompey's ambition. Le- 
pidus undertakes to raiſe the conquered party, 
Idea of bis character and condutf. Diſcourſe 
of Lepidus to the People. Reflexion upon bis 
- ſcheme. Catullus and all the perſons of worth 


zi (Bree F 22 Lepidus aſſembles troops, and puts 
imſelf at their bead. Accommodation ron- 


cluded with him. He returns a ſecond time 
| : a+ 95 - with 


C GN T ENTE 
with Ls, i ap paint Nome, and demandt u fo-. 


| cond. ee 2 Hob bf 1 5 by 


oh 
Battle 25 ain tht vb * of ro 
ſuls. Pop N 2 27 12 father of bim, 


440 bine Chfar; i 


ation of the vifterious 8 


dis e. 
| fratzd a Jecbnd Hime, Ons ho e and — { 
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1 ſent into Spain againſt. Sertorius.” Hiſtory ot | 


' tbe war With Sertorics lies from ts ori 
Seto ſets out from Ttaly; © beg 4% Sp 
H 15 hy 5 bimſel/ 1 * — 
44¹ the fetten“ 2 Pebpie. Anil, / 
E 500, 4 ies kum ont of Spain; und obliges 
Vn i lep th fea. Settorids tonrei es hong bf 
of retlHng 70 the fartthinarh lands: He yors 10. 
Aftita.” "Hs is i by the Tuina 46 
put bijujelf at their beud. Ortat qutalities, of 
Sehtorius. 
a, Pius, ſent agu Lin; Aperienbes 


f 4 dlties. © Ht Wo te ge Ake, wbich Ser. 


ius oel Nm to raiſe. Great futteſſes of 


Ser, _ His addriſt in conmaunding the Bar- 


Harlan. Hund of trtorits.. He ui ciplines, 
and gives laws to the Shiitdrds. He fales 


aft of "thi tdittation of 2180 children "af the. 


printipat familtes. Diicrediblt attachment \ of 


the Spamards 40 WW. He Feud all b 
| * f Sobre ts tht Romans. Hi, 


| r Bi country; und for bit motber. 
The ova of Perperna force their leader to 


join Sertorius. He. corretis tbe blind impetuo- 


Ay of the Barbarians by a comical, but in- 
ftrutive, Shew. He ſubdues the Characita- 
nians by an ingenious fratagem. Pompey ar- 

He is baffled before the city of 


es in Spain 
ao Aion of juſtice & Sertorius. Min- 
R 3 ED 


purer 


Hen Of Dis bpI in Gin. A5. 


— — 4 
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tor quarters. The armies at th 1 

tellus gains a great battle over hey 
Battle of Sucrona between Sertorius and Pom- 
pey. Saying of Sertorius upon Metellu and 
Pompey. Fertorius's bind loſt and found again, 
Good Tele between Metellus and Pomp. 


General Aion between Sertorius on one fide, 


and Metellus and Pompey. on the other. pI) 
torius diſmiſſes bis troops, who re. aſſemble ſoon 
after.  Immogerate joy of Metellus on the oc- 
cafion of bis pretended viftory over Sertarius. 
Pomp. and luxury of the feaſts given Bim. 
He ſets à price upon the bead of Sertorius. 
Metellus and Pompey, barraſſed and fatigued. 
Sertorius, retire into very remote quarters. 
Mithridates ſends an Embaſſy to Sertorius, to 
aſk bis alliance. Haughty anſwer of - Sertorius. 
Surprize of Mithridates. The alliance is con- 
cluded. Threatening letter of . Pompey to the 
Senate, who ſends him money. Perperna cabals 
againſt Sertorius.  Deſertion and treaſon pu- 
niſbed with rigour. _ Cruelty of Sertorius in 
reſpect to the children, whom. be cauſed to be 
brought up at Oſca. "Reflexion F Plutarch 
on that head. Conſpiracy of Perperna againſt 
the life of Sertorius. Perperna becames bead 
of. the party. He is defeated by Pompey, who 
cauſes bim to be killed without vouchſafing i 


fee him, and burns all Sertorins's papers. Peace. 


reſtored i in iN Ti e and e 7 . 
en Far.” 7 9) 
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SEARS (2 ; * C39 


N. Kull ius Tiemus, | 
Lerne, Cerro. 


' ' 3 


BY Hiſtory of the Conſulſmip gp Te6idus Salus, 
5] of the following years, was not only in- * wah 
cluded in the great work of Livy, but had . 
been treated by Salluſt. If the writings of ei- 
ther one or the other of thoſe great Hiſtorians 
had come down intire to us, we ſhould not have 
ſo much cauſe to complain. But they have been 
loſt; and I'muſt go on, with the aſſiſtance of 
Freinſbechius, to collect detached fragments of 
facts, where T find them ſcattered, in order to | 
compoſe as good an whole as I can. 
© Sylla was dead: but his example ſubliſted, Ola's 
and was in many reſpects pernicious to the li- * example 
berty of Rome. va 

In the firſt. place he had taught the Roman 
Generals- to attach the troops to their perſons, - 
and to make them ſubſervient to the ambition of 
their Chief, even againſt the Commonwealth, 
who had confided. them to him. 

In the ſecond, hy diſtributing the lands of the Author of 
citizens amongſt the ſoldiers, he corrupted them eg 
for ever, as a Writer of abundance of wit ob- Las hos 
ſerves. For from that moment there was not a Remains. 
man of the army, who did not wait an occaſion, ) 106. 
that might put the eſtates of his fellow citizens 
into his hands. | 

And laſtly, the DiRatorſhip, peaceably held 
by him above two years, and of which he di- 
. veſted himſelf ſolely by his own choice, was an 
object, which could not fail to inflame the cu- 
pidity of every ambitious perſon, that ſhould be 
* a condition to pretend to it. The rejudice, 


Au ny Romans were. incapable of being en- 
| R WP” : ſlaved, 


5 e- 


81 
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AR, 61% flaved, was at an end. The p lan or-{u Bing 
ant, o. 78. them was entirely lad 1 ;, and the rl 


only was, to follow it. * Fom mk 
laboured all his life with that view. He . 


his aim: but Cæſar ſucceeded: 


Character 


When 1 compare Pompey. with 850 lla in 
ins Cæſar, it is with a difference, that 8 
— judiciouſly obſerved by Velleius. “. He (2) 


5+ was greedy of power; but would not uſur 
« it; Its deſire — that it ſhould be fern 
« red voluntarily upon him. For this reaſon 
<« he ſhewed ne f an equally great General 
« in war, and moderate citizen in the interior 

* government of the Commonwealth, 1 

* when he apprehended having an equal: 

« every other reſpect his condu& was entirely 
„ laudable. He was a firm friend, and by na 
means an implacable enemy; faithful and 
40 ſincere in reconciliation, and very eaſy in 
accepting ſatisfaction; generally moderate in 
« the uſe of his power; in a word, 90 2000 
& exempt from vices, except it wete one of the 
„ greateſt, not to de able to ſuffer, in a free 
eee BY 5 y, the miſtreſs of the Univerſe, of which 
T all the citizens were equal by conſtitution, 
that any one gf them ſhoyld be his equal i a 


„. i Fait {Pompeius) po- 


tentiæ quæ honoris causũ ad 
eum deferretur, non ut ab 


eo oectuparetur, cupidiſſi- 
th dux bello peritifſimus, x | 


mus; p tentia ul 
That roxy, impoteh. 
tiam uſusz penè omnium 


-- vitiorum | Expers, niſt _ 


etur inter maxima, 


civis in toga, ou ubi Vett- ow libers domi | 
Eros ne quem hdheret gentium, indignar ri, 5 
modeſtiſſimus ; 2 T — n jure hab 


— tenax, in vials . ,par 
exorabilis, 1 in - retoncilianda 
tia fidelifimbs, in acci- 


ee fall > 


8 


— 
e _ 


mr 
10 dignity,” 2 


ee 1 bfw Obiitil, 89 


Re; His idea of Pompey's charakter 1, RN 8 

will Ve*vſeful in the ſeguel. For 

4 is cou No, act the Principal patt in 'the 7, 
ommonwealch, riff Cæ far firft 1H al is po en xx 

with him, and "afterwards ſubverts it. . 

Conful 1 pidus, ini, e c 6 fals 2 

conquered patty, gave Pomy 6n to Conte for, ok par. 

tinue wg ing glory by 2 5 and to avgritht 

his credit. , | 

That Covſill, was "fab" frdm bein ng apa 1 of bis 

executing ſo great 4 delign "44 that Which he had Aer 

formed. He was a man er neither morals, r 

talents, and who reſembled thoſe, whoſe vt | 

he aſpired at, only in ambition. Some years 

before, he had governed Sicily as Prætor, and * 

Had been gvilty of extortipns, that Hs drink Pet 

upon him criminal eons, wh e .- 

turned to Rote. x i had: Wund ock the 
| ferret to Vicks the eople into his intereſts; 4 
and his accuſers ſteing bim favoured 1 
multitude, did not dat to, purfue the 

they had brought againſt "During Sylla's 

Dicætatörſhip, | pid, WO Oe for being con- 

ſidered Ava as - the aveiiger- of the” pro- 
ſcribed, made no ſcruple to improve the oc- 

cahon, for inrichitig bimſelf, and fattened with 

the blood. of the unfortunate; - He owns the - 

fact himſelf in the ſpeech we have of his amongſt £ 

the fragments of Salluſt; and he only endea- 

" yburs to excule himſelf under the frivolous Pre- 

text of having been forced to it fear for of draw- 


The hitmſeif rhe indignation of the victor. 
2 ET. of 11 BY "the le ek of the 


0. Tr, 
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The accounts we have being very defeRtiv ve 
7 of in N to the facts I am to ſpeak of in this 
ce, I cannot do better, to give an idea of 


1 mo e epidus's Pers than to extract the principal 


flages of the 1 I haye juſt mentioned, 
Fete is an harangue to. the People, in, which, 
* without 1 himſelf entirely, he how- 
ever ſufficiently gives us to underſtand. what his 
views are. 

He ſuppoſes every where in it Sylla to be 


+... maſter of the Commonwealth, becauſe in rea- 


ality, though he had abdicated the Dictator- 
mip, it was his party that ruled. After hav- 
ing began by inveighing againſt his perſon, 
and the tyranny. under Which be made the 
8 Commonwealth groan, he attacks. his adhe- 
Tents. (a) I cannot be ſufficiently ſurpriz- 
25 ed, ſaid he, when, I ſee Sylla's partizans, 
« perſons of the greateſt names, and to. whom 
„„ their anceſtors left the moſt glorious exam - 
, ples, make themſelves the llaves of a ty- 
et rant, to purchaſe at that price, the power 
* of tyrannizing over you. They chuſe to 
+ be: doubly unjuſt, to you and. to them ſelves, 


a) Satellites quidem ei 


9170 homines maxumi 
nominis, non minds optu- 


puck majorum exemplis, ne- 
tis mirari, domina- 


* in vos ſervitium ſuum 


\mercedem_dant & 4 ol 
que juriam nt, 
3 A liberi 
-agere.: rutorum, 

= . & Luta- 
5 d. proles, geniti ad ea 


| = majores virtute 


ured Nam de Pulp a 


tiatus: 
= 


wn Sall. . 4. J. 


pogue, * Antiocho 1 
eſt aliud, quam libertas 
& | ſua; cuique ſedes; nou 


cui, niſi legibus, pareremus? 
qu — {zvus iſte Romu- 
_ lus, quaſi ab externis ra ; 
tenet ; non tot exercituum 5 
clade, neque 


conſulis, & 
aliorum principum, quos for- 
tuna belli conſumpſerat, ſa- 
ed tum crudelior, 
oſque ſecundæ res 
Em 7922 ver- 


N rather 
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xc rather than to live as 18 of a free Stata. A. A.R. 


„This worthy . poſterity . of the Brutuſes, 
$6 the Emilii and Lutatii ſeem born to der 


„ prive. this Empire of all, that the virtue of 


** their anceſtors, has acquired it. For what 
« defended it againſt the arms of Pyrrhus, Had: 


4 nibal, ., Philip, and Antiochus, but ther li- 


6 berty of our country, and the tranquillity. i in 
„ which every one ſecurely poſſeſſed the in: 
© heritange of his anceſtors, and knew no 
4 other maſters than the laws? Now. this is 
exactly what this cruel tyrant keeps in his 


% hands, as ſpoils taken from a foreign ene- 


„ my. His thirſt of blood and laughter. was 
$ not ſatiated with the deſtruction of ſo many 
“ illuſtrious citizens as have periſhed in battle: 


« Proſperity, which mollifies others, and makes 


pity ſucceed anger, has only made him more 
6. cruel and inhuman. . 
From ſo vehement an invedtive he geduces 


Py ae that paturally, follows, and ex- 


horts the People to riſe . up _ againſt ſuch a 
tyranny, and ſhake off ſo pdious an yok. And 


after having deſcribed in the ſtrongeſt terms 
the ſlavery, to which they were now reduced, the 


whole People deprived of their lands and eſtates, 


the laws, judgments, revenues, provinces, the 


fate of Kings, all in the power of a ſingle per- 
ſon, he adds: Does (a) there remain any 
« other choice for men o courage to make, 
15 Aa of. deliyering thei. from injuſtice, 


N ELL $34.44 


b) B& ne viris reliqui ares datt; neque — 0 
| 450 quam ſolvere injuriam, quam extremam neceſſita 


aut mori per virtutem ? nihil auſus, niſi deen wo 


quoniam uidem unum om- genie, daher 
. natura pan 
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5 


Wy. 


Ke 


nor armed 


; Etirvs, LoT4rivs,” Confuls, 
or tg die With Garage ; 48 After all death fs 
'*'an" inevitable laws from which 'Hicher walls 
ards cat defend any one; and 
Wardice to Wält for t e lat ex- 


& it is abject 


a hed voy Without dating any thing | in defente 


u of oneſelf agyinilt them. 


It is ealy to conceive, that Sylla: could nbt 
but treat 4 man, capable of ſuch lat guige, 48 
a ſeditious abet Lepidus tb Gbvlate that 


reproach artfully ae $ all that was odibus ih 
the conduct 0 er em (4) 


5 à ſeditious Teide, ſays he, if Sylla? $ opi- 
&* nidh is to be taken, becauſe I complain fer 
& the rewards obtained by ſedition and Civil 
« wars; and becduſe 1 daun the rights 6f à 
ac free ind real peace, I am to be conſidered 


„ 4 deſirous to retiew the War. Undoubted- 


6 ly you will not be able to toon and pol- 
e ſeſs the empire in If aki e it 
te the faſt and loweſt bf min: if \ rech- 


- © ed freedrhieh do not peaceably enjoy the for. 
* tunes of others, and ſquandef that profaltly, 


«* which colt the right Owtiers 709 0 805 25 laboũir 
o not 


de and ſweat to obtain, if 


5. 0 prove 
« the murders of 0 47 K Backen, ole 


„ ed on acchünt bf their riches,” the hard 


& punilhciehis {nffited upon. the oft iſſuſtri 
e ous perſons, the deſolation of the city, made 


67 a kr by bhichwent and Wash, the 


a) Verdi Go Elite prbligaitt, niß approbd- | 


ut Salla ait, quia præmia tur- veritis. omnes proſeriptiones 


barum queror, & bellum cu- innoxiorum ob divitias, cru- 
2 , quia jura pacis repeto. ciatus , virarum illuſtrium, 


niſi Vettius Picens, ſcri quaſi. -Cimbricam 
8 ye Toes venum aut dono data. 


et quia.non aliter — vaſtatam urbem fuga & cædi- 
ſatiſque tuti in imperio eritis, bus, bona civium miſerorum, 


prædam, 


poſſeſſions 


ee; * cult 253 
poſſeſſjons of the unfortunate cigizes TINY * 05 
| 7 give fb. more a bily, as # YN 
they were ſpoils taken from Ct 
_ Lepiduy, o encourage the 
0 als the { (RAY of. 8 
mak as, weak migen ; 


im bri.“ wine? 

"Romans to. . 
1 repreſented, his 
upon bis haxing 


a great knnen my dag ce J the 


10 Za 


ES, fil [oe mrs 5 


b of 
85. 12 


g but tg gifs 
e a 


Tribugi 
I 


” 7 Ky 


2e 1 7 5 
2 eh 


1 8 ebe . 
2 + 2 invidiam ſuzm, pri 
nes paucor 9 
igitur tantꝭ gm 
n Iincidit? Wis ea: | 
Ads res mire funt tis ob- 
quibus labefaRtatis, 
ie fra | y "Formidatus antes eſt; 
i N ent: | ' | —— 1 — 
1 c vile x 
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Ka R. 674 &« vile flatterers: Wherefore then, adds he, 


% does Sylla ſeem fo well guarded, and Fel 
« ſuch great pomp ? It is becauſe proſperity 
«wonderfully covers vices and weak fides. 
Hut on the firſt diſgrace you will ſee him fall 
into as great contempt, as he is now for- 
« midable. 

Nothing was wanting to ſo. warm and ve- 
hement an exhortation, except Lepidus's of- 
fering himſelf as Leader. He did fo,” and con- 
cluded his diſcourſe thus (a). I could con- 
tent myſelf with this ſupreme magiſtracy, to 
«© which you have raiſed me by your ſuffrages. 
« This ſufficed for ſuſtaining the glory of my 
* anceftors, to ſatisfy my ambition, and even 
4 for my ſecurity. ' But I'did'not believe, that 
« I ought ſolely to regard my own advantage; 
« and I preferred liberty attended with dangers 
« to a ſafe and quiet ſlavery. If therefore you 
« approve. my ſentiments, come Romans, and 
« with, the aid of the gods, follow the Conſul 


6 


* M. Zmilius, who is ready to put himſelf at 


© your head, for the re- -eſtabliſhment of the 
dle liberty. 2 
1 ſee by this alt dorle, that the deſign of 
idus was to deſtroy all that Sylla had done; 
325 a party for himſelf, by raiſing the mean- 
| elt of the People, always ready through their 
miſery to hearken to thoſe, who promiſe them 
a change; to give thoſe hopes of being re · eſta- 
bliſhed in their eſtates, who had been sel | 


(a Mihi.q uam culoſa libertas quieto freilo, | 
hoc 2— yoo 2 Quz, ſi probatis, adeſte, 
quæſitum erat nomini majo- Virites, & bene juvantibus 
rum dignitati, atque etiam dus, M. Emilium conſulem 
præſidio, tamen non fuit ducem & aucto ſequimini 
conſilium privatas opes fa- ad recipiundam s av ja 

cere: 1 viſa eſt peri- 
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of dem and to recal all that remained of the 4 AR. 67 The | 
F eribed. All this had the colour of juſtice. Totte 
Br beſides, that the intentions of Lepidus were upon ö. 
not what he pretended, and that he Jaboured A 5 
only for himſelf, in feigning a great zeal for the . re 
public, there are occaſions, in which too ſtrict 7 
an obſervance of juſtice becomes itſelf unjuſt, 
and in which there is a neceſſity, that particulars 
ſuffer, in order that the State itſelf may ſub- 
fiſt.” Sylla had infolently abuſed his victory. 
But however by ſupporting his inſtitutions, the 
Commonwealth might enjoy ſome tranquillity.” 
To cancel them, was to plunge it again into all 
the horrors, from which it had ſcarce emerged, 
Florus compares it to à ſick perſon, (a) that has 
occaſion for reſt; and to a wounded one, for 
whom there was reaſon to fear taking off the 
dreſſings, even with deſign to Promote the 
cure. 2 8 
Accordingly all the perſons &f worth, wich can, 
8 at their bead, oppoſed the deſigns * 
Lepidus, as ſoon as they became evident. But, 1 
as it happens commonly enough, they acted at poſe him. 
firſt "with indolence, and inſtead of checking 
the evil in its birth by ſome degree of vigour, 
they gave him time by their inactivity to aug- 
ment his force, and to make himſelf formi- gn 
dable. 210 3 
T be deſigns. of Lide had no great FA Eides 
quences during Sylla's life. He alſo endeavour-/m#r 
04 ee as we have faid, to prevent 3 : 
and diſturb his ern But chey were ſcarce f a 
ſolemnized, before diviſion openſy broke out Weir rad. 
betw-een bim and Catulus. Lepidus had gained 301 5 
a) Expediebat quaſi | ne vulnera curatione 4 I 
2 A ſeinderentur. Fler. Ws OP Civ. LI 


quieſcere quomodocumque, | Flor. III. 
4 | the 23: 


EAI ius, Lurarius, Conſuls. 
2 2 the pop 725 Jargeſſes. He raiſed Hetruriay 
8 7 here Med of Marius 8 party had „ 29 
ſerxed and Gele W Fee dur- 
* New ing, two years. 1 2 Volaterra. He drew toge- 
Velaterrg ther wal the proſcribed, who had eſcaped death. 
in Teſcavy. And when his partiſans wx Tufficiently nume- 
rqus to form an army ook k off the maſk, 
and went to put We a at their head. 
4 forces were not yet Conliderable: and 
dation con-Catulus was of opinion, that be ſhauld be driven 
in, to extremities, .. But the, majority af che Fenate: 
im. 
were inclined. t to lenity. 725 affair Was t 
ed. into 1 :gotiation : Deputies were ſent = 
Lepidus, and an accommodation was cancluded,, 
the principal Fi ear of which were,. that 
the two Conluls ſho 17 Lara g an t not to em. 
| oy ms again each Other that Le dus 
og have. the government 00 lia 5 | 
nenſis, 5 the command W an army. 
IE: | his 1 (4) had g. 0 him the Conſu og 
.. » thip, the ſedition he hag excited, was fe- 
UC 
A AS 100 a 10 for a faſtigus 
5 man, an hly. capable o 1 ucing, him to 
77 ln 8 Rices, in which he had been {9 ſag-, 
..celsful.. ...;. 
He returns Accordingly hen Lepidus went, to 5 


. on him the command of the troops, which 


8 t into his Province, he 
CR ct u 6 , 
20110 az i was he fn to, holc the a bes ſen ce 
an. dCon- ection the onſuls. 6 was or letting he 
nk. year of hs Corll copies e ee 


| ( a 7 Ex rapinis 8 ek. Fell, 2 L in Or. 
tum, ob ſeditionem provin-' Phil, | 
2 5 ciam cum ezercitu adeptus . 
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his oath obliged him only during the time he 25 Ay 
was in office, and that as ſoon as that expired, — 
he ſhould be at liberty to uſe the forces againſt 

his adverſaries, which they had the imprudence EY 
to put into his hands. Accordingly the year 
expired without the election of Conſuls: it was 

neceſſary to nominate Interreges ſucceſſively to 

govern the Commonwealth: and Lepidus, hav- 

ing left in Gallia Ciſalpina a body of troops un- 

der M. Brutus, to keep that country in his in- 
tereſts, advanced towards Rome with the a 
eb of his recs demanding a ſecond Conſul- | 


INTERREGNUM. 


\ N 7 E have amongſt the fragments of Salluſt . R. 675. 
the harangue ſpoke on this ſubject in the ant. ©: 7 
Senate by the orator Philip, of whom T have al- % , Xs \ 
ready had occaſion to ſpeak ſeveral times: again} Le- 
and it is principally from the lights I could ex- p14. 
tract from that diſcourſe, that I have diſpoſed 

the facts I have juſt related. | 
Philippus firſt reproaches the Senators in it 

with the indolence of the conduct they obſerved 

in reſpect to a ſeditious man, of which he had 

taken the advantage for making himſelf for- 
midable. Fl a) When inſtead of oy with 


(a] At tum erat Lepidas: 
latro cum calonibus & pau- 
cis ſicariis, quorum remo 
non diurna mercede vitam 
mutuaverit. Nurc eſt Pro- 
conſul cum imperio, non 
empto, fed dato a vobis, cum 
legatis adhuc jure parentibus: 
& ad eum concurtère homi- 
nes 8 ordinum cor- 


. 


ee flagrantes i 1nopia 


& cupidinibus, ſcelerum con- 


ſcientia exagitatis, quibus 


quies in ſeditionibus, in pace 
turbæ ſunt, Hi tumultum 


ex tumultu, bellum ex bello 


ferunt, Saturnini olim, poſt 
Sulpicii, dein Mari Da- 


maſippique, nunc Lepidi ſa- I 
—Gullites, 8 | 
1 omg 
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A. e 645.4 conſtancy, ſaid he, to ſuppreſs a faction, 
am © !7* « then only in its birth, you entered into a 


* treaty with Lepidus, he was only a. thief, 
= 5 by a few rabble, and a ſmall num- 
« ber of Cut-throats, every one of whom was 


ready to riſque his blood and life for bread. 


« He is now a Proconſul, inveſted with a 
„ command he has not bought, bur received 
« from you, attended by Lieutenant Generals, 


* who obey him as their lawful Commander. 


And from all parts he has drawn together 
« around him all that is moſt corrupt in the 
« different orders of the ſtate, men whoſe indi- 


„ gence and vices make capable of daring any 


« thing, inceſſantly tormented with the re- 
bs 8 of their paſt crimes; who know 
* no repoſe but in feditions, and to whom 


* e is a violent ſituation. Theſe are the 
„„ men, who make inſurrection ſucceed to in- 


c furrection, and civil war to civil war; ad- 
« herents formerly to Saturnius, then to Sul- 
$6 2 afterwards to Marius and Damaſip- 
pus, and laſtly to Lepidus.“. 
We now come to the picture, that Philip 
gives of Lepidus and his conduct. The in- 


vottive is of the moſt vehement kind. Are 


you (a) moved, faid he to the Senators, with 
+ the propoſals made. you by Lepidus ? He 
requires, that what appertains to every one 
« ſhould be reftored, and is rich only by the 


fortunes of others: he is for having the laws 
founded upon the right of war aboliſhed, and 


{a) An Lepidi mandata concordiæ gratid plebei Tri- 


animos movent ? qui placere buniciam poteſtatem reſtitui, 


ait ſua cuique reddi, &aliena ex qua omnes diſcordiæ ac- 


tenet; belli jura reſcindi, cenſæ. 
”_ ipſe arm:s cogat * 


- 0 1 
n 

* | Tok a he 
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& he reduces us to that by the force of arms: 
he demands, for the fake of peace and con- 
cord, that the Tribunitian power ſhould be 
* re-eſtabliſhed, from whence all our civil diſ- 
5 ſenſions have aroſe.” . 

Then addrefling himſelf to him, as if pre- 
ſent : O thou, cried he, (a) the moſt vile and 
« moſt impudent of mankind, will you per- 
te ſwade us that you are moved by the indi- 
“ gence and tears of the citizens, whilſt you 
% poſſeſs nothing that you have not acquired 
« by arms or injuſtice.? You aſk a fecond 
+ Confulſhip, as if you had reſigned the firſt 
to the Commonwealth. You deſire to re- 
* inſtate union and concord by war; who are 
t the only diſturber of it in peace. Traitor to 
© the of the Great, which you ought to 
© defend, perfidious even to thoſe intereſts 
tc you pretend to ſupport, an enemy to all per- 
«* ſons of worth, you know in conſequence 
neither to reſpect the Gods nor men, whom you 
have made equally your adverſaries by your 
* perfidies and perjury. As this is thy per- 
* nicious character, go, perſiſt in thy enter- 
s prize, and continue in arms, inftead of giv- 
* ing us perpetual diſquiets, by deferring ſedi- 


_ (a) Peſſume omnium at- 
que impudentiſſume, tibine 


egeſtas civium & luctus curæ 


ſont, qui nihil eſt domi, nifi 
armis partum, aut per inju- 
riam? Alterum Conſulatum 
patis, quaſi primum reddide- 
ris ; bello concordiam que- 
Tis, quo parta diſtarbatur: 
noſtri proditor, iſtis infidas, 


boſtis omnium bonorum, ut 


te neque hominum, neque 


8 2 


deorum pudet, quos perfidiz 


Qui 
2 talis es, maneas in 


* 


aut parjurio violaſti ! 


ſententia, & retineas arma, 


te hortor; neu prolatandis 
ſeditionibus, inquies ipſe, nos 
in ſollicitudine retineas. Ne- 


que te provinciæ, neque le- 


ges, neque dii Penates civem 


. patiuntur; Perge qua cœ - 


piſti, ut quam maturrume 
merita invenias. N b 
* tions 


— — —— — 
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tions to another time, from which thy tur- 
* bulent ſpirit does not permit thee to abſtain. 

The provinces, the laws, the Houſhold Gods 
of our Country, raiſe their voices againft 
« thee, and cannot ſuffer thee in the number of 
< our fellow- citizens. Continue what you have 
began, in order that you may ſoon experi- 
ence the juſt puniſhment you deſerve.” | 
Philippus was therefore againſt any accomo- 


ee 


cc 


dation with Lepidus, and he concluded in the 


following manner: As (a) Lepidus is ad- 
vancing with an army againſt the city, and 


„ has aſſociated himſelf with the vile enemies 


Catulus 


and Pom- 


the Senate paſſed a decree againſt Lepidus, 
which in the form we have juſt mentioned, 


pey give 
Lepidus 


(0 


cc 


of the publick, in contempt of the authority 


of this Aſſembly, I am ot opinion, that Ap. 


Claudius, now Interrex, with Q. Catulus the 


„ Proconſul, and the reſt, who are in com- 


cc 


mand, ſhould defend the city, and take care 
that the Commonwealth ſuffers no injury. 
The opinion of Philippus was followed, and 


battle, and gave an almoſt unlimited power to thoſe, who 


gain the 
Vito? . 


were appointed to oppoſe his enterprizes. Ca- 


tulus accordingly prepared for coming to a bat- 
tle. And as he excelled more in civil virtues, 


than in military knowledge, Pompey was aſ-. 


ſociated with him, who had contributed to 


raiſe Lepidus to the Conſulſhip, but did not 
heſitare to prefer the continuance of the pub- 


CE tranquillity to his Fan dur engagements. 


(a) Quare ita cenſeo, quo- rex, cum Q Catelo Procor- 


niam Lepidus exercitum — ſule, & ceteris quibus impe- 
cum peſſumis & hoſtibus re- rium eft, urbi prefdio ſint, 
ipublicæ, contra hujus ordi- opt ramque dent ne quid 
nis auctoritatem, ad urbem e l 
ducit, ut Ap. Claudius Inter- 


a | ; | The 


* 
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The battle was tought under the walls of Rome, 4, bb 

near the bridge Mulvius. The victory was Ponte 

not long in ſulpence : and Lepidus having been Mola. 

defeated without much reſiſtance, retired into 

Hetruria. He was immediately declared an 

enemy to his country, and Catulus ſent in pur- 

ſuit of him, whilſt Pompey went into Ciſalpine 

Gaul, which, as I have ſaid, Brutus held for 

Lepidus. | 
It is probable, that Rome took the advan- Elin of 

tage of the firſt moment's tranquillity to pro- Confei. 

ceed to the election of Conſuls. The choice 

of the people fell upon Decimus Brutus, and | 

Mamercus Emilius. The laſt was very rich; Cie. de 

but he was afraid of expence, and to ſpare © De . 

himſelf that of the games, which was in reality 

enormous, he had declined the office of Ædile. 

The People remembered it, when he ſtood for 

the Conſulſhip; and refuſed him the firſt time. 

Mamercus did not ſucceed even this year with- 

out conſiderable difficulty. 


D. Jonzvs Bavrvs. 
MamMmEtRrcus EMIL IVS Lrriors 
LIVIAxus. 


Pompey found no difficulty in making Gal- Perg 
lia Ciſalpina return to its duty. He was only , 
ſtopped a conſiderable time before Modena, in . | 
which Brutus had ſhut himſelf up. At laſt / þ n, 
the affair terminated to the ſatisfaction of Pom- who ld 
pey 3 and Brutus ſurrendered himſelf to him, 7 ** 
either voluntarily, or compelled by the deſer- T7 
tions of his troops. The victor's conduct in piut. in 
reſpect to his priſoner, did him no honour. Pomp. 
For after having ſent him to Reggio with a 
guard, the next day he diſpatched Geminius to 
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P'ut. in 
Brut. 


Lepidus tis 
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kill him. And what renders this action till 
the more inexcuſable, was, he had at firſt 
wrote to the Senate, that Brutus had ſurrender - 
ed himſelf freely and of his own accord. But 
after he had cauſed him to be killed, he chang- 
ed his ſtyle, and in a ſecond letter much. ca- 
lumniated his memory. This is a blot in Pom- 
pey's life: and the famous Brutus, who was 
the ſon of him I ſpeak of, did not pardon 
Pompey his father's death, till he thought him- 
ſelf obliged to do ſo by views of the publick 

ood. 
g In the mean time Carglus kept Lepidus with- 


defeared a in very narrow bounds ; and having driven 
fecondtime, him into a corner near * Coſa, a maritime city 


and goes 


to Sardi- 


of Hetruria, he reduced him to come to a bat- 


nia, where tle, The army of Lepidus ſeems to have 


he dies. 
Jul. Exu- 
perant. 


been conſiderable both for number and valour, 
and that it would have been capable under 


another leader to have found much employ- 


ment for the contrary party. It fought pn the 


preſent occaſion with vigour, - and even had 
ſome advantage. But Pompey, who arriyed 
from Ciſalpine Gaul, determined the victory in 
favour of Catulus, Lepidus had no other re- 
ſource, than to fave himſelf with the remainder 
of his troops in Sardinia. He ſucceeged no 
better in that iſland: and Valerius Triarius, 


who was Prætor of it, reduced him to extre- 


Plat. in 
Pomp. 
Plin. VII. 
36. 


mities by harrafſing him continually, and pre- 


venting him from ſcizing any place. A do- 
meſtick grief compleated his diſtreſs. He was 
informed, that his wife Apulea' was falſe to 
him. To revenge himſelf he was divorced 
from her. But as he continued to love her, 


* This city was ſituated near Porto Hercole. 


regret 
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regret and grief brought an . illneſs upon him, 4. R. 675: 
of which he died. Perperna drew together the 
wreck of the army, that was without a Gene- 
ral; and having formed a body of them, that 
was ſtill numerous, he went to Spain, where 
Sertorius ſupported the remains of Marius's 


1 Thus ended the troubles excited by Lepidus. Mederas 
The (a) victors contented themſelves with hay- % e ble 
ing reeſtabliſhed peace : an extraordinary exam- 3 — 
ple of moderation in a civil war. The Senate by © 26 

a Decree granted an amneſty to thoſe, who had 

been concerned in the laſt troubles ; and that 

' Decree was ſupported by another of the Peo- 

ple, of which Cæſar was conſidered almoſt as 

the author. Beſides the general intereſt of 
Marius's - faction, of which he never loſt ſight, 

his brother in law L. Cinna had been engaged & = in 
in the party of Lepidus, and by this decree he C. 5: 
obtained liberty to return to Rome. The 

Senate had: alſo its view in the lenity it obſerv- 

ed on this occaſion. This was to prevent the 
deſpair of thoſe fugitives from making them 
augment the forces of Sertorius, already too 

formidable of himſelf. But mild policy is me- 
ritorious; and it is but too common for victors 

to perſwade themſelves, that cruelty is for their 
advant 

Of aff the branches of Marius's party, none Pompey #s 

N except that of which Sertorius was 65e 

the chief in Spain, and againſt which Metellus any 5 

Pius was actually making war with little ſuc- ri, 

ceſs. That General had al the military abili- blut. in 


omp. 


(a) Vidores, quod non temere alias in civilibu- bellis, 
pace contenti facrune. Flor. one 23. 
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ties, that could be deſired : but his * lownefs 


” evidently made him incapable of reducing ſo 


able and active an enemy as Sertorius. How- 


ever as his birth, reputation and the high eſteem. 


Rome, 


of all men for his virtue, would not admit the 
affront to be done him of recalling him, the 
queſtion only was to give him a Collegue, 
who with a reinforcement of troops, might alſo 
be of a character to ſupply what was wanting 
in Metellus on the fide of activity. Pompey 
was ambitious of this employment; andin con- 
ſequence inſtead of diſmiſſing his troops, as Ca- 
tulus ordered him, he kept them aſſembled un- 
der various pretexts, at a ſmall diſtance: from 
He was indeed the only one at that 
time, in whom the Senate could repoſe. con- 
fidence for ſo difficult and i important a command. 
It was accordingly reſolved at laſt to order him 
to ſet out for Spain with the title of Procon- 
ſul. This did not paſs without difficulty : and 
(a) ſome Senators repreſented, that it was very 
ſtrange for a Roman Knight to be inveſted 


with the rank and authority of a Proconſul. 


He muſt not be ſent, ſaid Philippus, meerly as a 


Proconſul, but as ſupplying the place of beth Cen- 
ſuls at once : a ſaying no leſs honourable for 
Pompey, than injurious to the Conſuls aan | 


in office. 


* Plutarih ofien aſtribes la) Quum eſſet nonnemo 


this floaunceſs of Metellus to 
his age. But this General 


avas then only fifty zears old, 
as in the year 614, when he 


| ſerved under his father in 


Numiaia, Be ava, only twenty 
years old, as has been ſaid in 
its place, 


in Senatu qui dicere', 1: 

debere mitti Honinem priva- | 
tum pro Con'ule, L. Philip- 
pus dixiſſe dicitur, nn Je 70 
lum Jud jententia pro Con- 


ule, ſed pro Conſulibus mit- 


tere. Cic. pro Lege Man. n. 
C2, 


But 
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But before we relate what Pompey did in 4. 8.75 
this new command, it is neceſſary to reſume ui 7 
our account of the adventures and exploits of e war = 
Sertorius from the time of his departure from e * 
Italy. We ſhall ſee therein a man always 5 
ſruggling with advantage againſt bad fortune down from 
implacable in perſecuting him, and worthy. 45 origin. 
being ranked in the number of the greate 
ornaments of Rome, though his ill fortune re- 
duced him to become its enemy 

have ſaid, that Sertorius, immediately after 8 
Sylla had debauched the Conſul Scipio's army, Ves our 
deſpairing of the ſucceſs: of a war, carried on- #45 
by Generals, whoſe incapacity he well knew, 5 3 ” 
had retired into Spain, which province had Plus. in 
fallen to him by lot after his Prætorſhip. It Seror. 

was not without difficulty, that he entered it. 
He found the paſſes of the Pyrenees occupied 
by Barbarians, whom only money could ren- 
der tractable. Thoſe who attended him thought 
it a diſgrace for a Proconſul of the Roman Peo- 
ple to pay a kind of tribute or toll for paſſage 
to wretched Mountaineers*. But Sertorius, than 
whom no man knew better to ſupport his rank 
when it was neceſſary, laughed on this occa- 
ſion at that ill-timed haughtineſs, and ſay ing, 
that he would buy time, which of all things 
is the moſt precious to thoſe who have great 
„matters in view,” he gave the Barbarians 
mony, paſſed the mountains, and by his ex- 
pedition faw himſelf maſter of Spain. He he 

As he determined to ſtrengthen, and to make l 7 
himſelf a ſolid eſtabliſhment there, he {pared no there, and 


pains to conciliate the good-will af the natives particular, 


| ly gains 
Te Robbers, that info the 2 mountains, are now "Ip * 
called * | 1 


5 States. 
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A. R. 675: of the country. The avidity and oppreſſions 


Ant. C. 77- 


of the laſt Prætors had inſpired them with an 
averſion for the Roman government. Sertorius 
engaged the principal perſons and chiefs of dif- 
ferent countries by the affability and kindne!s 
of his behaviour, and the multitude by the re- 


duction of taxes. But what charmed the 


Spaniards in a particular degree, was his ex 
empting them from quartering ſoldiers, oblig- 


ing the troops under his command to build 


themſelves barracks in the neighbourhood of 


the cities, and taking up his own quarters firſt 


in them himſelf. At the ſame time he armed 
all the Romans he found in Spain of age to 


ſerve : he cauſed both machines of all kinds, 


and gallies of three benches of oars to be built 


_ thus ſhewing himſelf no leſs terrible in the 


Andes 
fent by 
Sy la, 


d-ives 


preparations of war, than mild and humane in 
civil government. e 

He had reaſon to uſe precaution and ta 
make great preparations of war. For as ſoon 
as the party of Carbo and Marius was deſtroy- 


ed, as he had righly foreſeen, and Sylla had 


bim out of 


Shin, and made himſelf maſter of the Commonwealth, 
oblige; him Annius was ſent from Rome to make war a- 


to keep the 


fea. 


gainſt him. He knew, that it was of the laſt 
importance to ſhut up the paſſes of the Pyre- 
nees, and he cauſed them to be ſeized by Livius 
Salinator, who had ſix thouſand infantry under 
him. Annius in conſequence was ſtopt at the 
foot of the mountains, and would have been 
extremely embarraſſed, had not treaion come 
in to his aid. One Calpurnius Lanarius aſſaſ- 
finared Salinator; the troops having loſt their 
chief diſbanded ; and Annius then paſſing the 
defiles, forced Sertorius, who was not in a con- 

dition 
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flition to keep the field. to ſhut himſelf up in A. R. 675. 
Carthagena, with three thouſand men. He 77 


ſtayed there only till he had embarked - his 
followers in ſhips, he had cauſed: to be built, 
and made off to ſea. He ctuized ſome time 
upon the coaſts of Spain and Africa, and at- 
tempted to make deſcents in different places, 
but always with bad ſucceſs. At length hav- 
ing added ſome ſmall ſhips of the Cilician Pi- 
rares to his fleet, he paſſed the Straits, and 
landed a little beyond the mouth of the Bætis, 
now. called Guadalguivir. | 755 


When he was in that place, ſome naviga- S forin: 
tors newly arrived from the Atlantic or for- concei ves 
tunate iſlands; gave him ſuch a deſcription of e of 


them as charmed him. They told him that 


their climate was mild; that ſeldom even gen- nate 
tle * rains fell in them, but that the earth was Hands. 


refreſned there by the ſea breezes, which diſ- 
perſed a grateful dew ; that the foil was fo fer- 
tile, that it not only repaid the pains of cul- 
tivation with abundant uſury, but that it pro- 
duced fruits of itſelf without labour, which by 

their multitude and goodneſs ſufficed for the 
nouriſhment of a great number of inhabitants : 
in a word, that it was there, according to the 


general opinion of the Barbarians themſelves, 


that the Elyſian fields celebrated by Homer 

were ſituated. | 4 
The deſcription given us by Horace of the 

ſame iſlands agrees perfectly with what we have 


So Plutarch expreſſes the Canaries. See Niewventyt, 
himſelf. Our modern ober- Of the Exiſtence of God, I. II. 
vers affirm, that it neuer c. 4. 
rains in the flat country of 


juſt 
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ʒjuſt taken from Plutarch. (a) In this for- 
c tunate abode, ſays that Poet, the earth with- 
out culture brings forth rich harveſts every 
year: the vine flouriſhes without pruning: 
4+. the olive tree never deceives the hopes its firſt 
„ buds have given: and the figtree is per- 
% petually adorned with ripe fruits, whoſe pur- 
ple charms the eye. Honey flows here 
from the hollow oak, and from the moun- 
tain tops fall rivulets of clear water in abun- 
dance, that murmur as they flow in caſcades. 
«© The goats and ewes. come here of them 
_ + ſelves to offer their dugs diſtended with 

% milk. Bears neither growl around the night- 
« ly folds, terrifying them with their cries, 
% nor do vipers ſwell the earth with their 
© neſts. When we ſhall inhabit this charming 
« abode, adds he, we ſhall find new wonders 
to admire. . We ſhall be ſurprized, that no 
«« wind brings thoſe violent rains, that break 


(a) — Ara, beta 
Petamus arva, divites & inſulas, | 
Reddit ubi Cererem teilus inarata quotannis, 
Et impatata floret uſque vinea, 
Germinat & nunquem fallentis termes olive, 
Suamque pulia ficus ornat arborem. 
Mella cava manant ex 1lice ; montibus altis, 
Levis crepante lympha defilit pede. 
Illic injuſſæ veniunt ad multtra capellæ, 
Refertque tenta grex amicus ubeta: 
Nec veipertinus circumgemit urſus ovile, 
Neque intumeſcit alta viperis humus. 
Pluraque felices mirabimur : ut neque largis 
Aquoſus Eurus arva radat imbribus ; 
Pinguia nec ficcis urantur ſemina glebis, 
Dtrumque Rege temperante colitum ——— 
Nulla nocent pecori contagia : nullius af ri 
Gregem æſtuoſa torret impotentia. | 
Jupiter illa piz ſecrevit littora-genti, . © 
Her. Epod. 161. 
ce the 
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dc the rich ſoil; and that exceſſive heats never A . N 
burn up the grain in the ear. The Kin * 
of heaven is watchful over this bur 
land to preſerve its mild and temperate 
tate. The diſeaſes, that ſuddenly ſweep off 
e hole flocks and herds, are unknown here: 
« the cattle are ſafe from the malignant influ- 
«ences diffuſed elſewhere by burning ſtars. 
e Jupiter has ſeparated theſe countries to be 
the aſylum of virtue.“ 
In this manner Horace foods; inviting thi 
Roma to retire to theſe happy regions, to a- 
void the horrors of civil wars. But what was 
only the play of fancy in the Poet, Sertorius 
had ſerious thoughts of putting in execution. 
They painted theſe iſlands (which by the con- 
ſent of almoſt all Geographers are no other 
than the Canaries, a country really agreeable 
and delicious, but much - embelliſhed by the 
fictions of the ancient travellers and Poets) as 
an inchanting abode. As he was naturally 
mild, an enemy to injuſtice and violence, and 
not ſoured by his misfortunes, but diſguſted e 
with mankind, he conceived the deſign of go- 
ing to theſe rich countries, to paſs his life in 
happineſs -and innocence, far from the din of 
war, and the horrors of tyranny. He propoſed 
this to his ſollowers. Such morality did not 
ſait Pirates. They quitted him, and went to 
Mauritania, where having found two parties at 
war with each other, they offered their ſer- 
vices to one of them. {12 
Sertorius, who was afraid of being abandons He goes to 
60 by his remaining friends and troops, did rica. 
the ſame, and attached himſelf to the other 
party, which he eaſily rendered victorious. Be- 
ing become maſter of che country by the E 
0 


— 
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WI of * Tingis, he did not deceive thoſe, who kad 
*Tangie. repoſed — wie in him, and having reſtored 
all that belonged to them, cities, territory, 
_ riches, he accepted only a juſt recompence, by 
the means of which he was enabled to ſubſiſt 
the ſmall body of troops, that were his ſole re- 
- - ſource, for ſome time. 
He is in- But this was only a tranſient aid, that did 
_ not extricate Sertorius out of difficulty; and 
* l he was in great pain about the event of his- 
to pot hin. affairs, when he very opportunely received 
ſelf at an embaſſy from the Luſitanians, which came 
bir head. to deſire him to put himſelf at their head. 
That People ſtill defended their liberty againſt 
the Romans; and finding themſelves very much 
preſſed at that time, in effect of the great re- 
—— Sertorius had acquired in Spain, du- 
ring the ſhort time he had appeared there, they 
had recourſe to him, as to the only General chat 


could ſave them. 


3 They were not miſtaken. Sertorius was 
d 77 gr, Teally a great man, incapable of ſuffering him- 


riue. ſelf either to be enervated by pleaſures, or 
ſwayed by fear; alike intrepid in dangers, _ 
moderate in good fortune, None of the Gene- 
rals of his time ſurpaſſed him for boldneſs in 
actions in the open field, nor equalled him for 
all that relates to ſtratagem, ability for aſſuming - 
POL ſuperiority by the advantage of poſts, and ex- 
r I. e in paſſing the defiles of mountains. In 
f this laſt reſpect he was another Hannibal: and 
the Spaniards, amongſt whom the gory of the 
Carthaginian General was not yet forgot, gave 
his name to Sertorius, who conceived it with 
Plot. in reaſon much for his honour. He. alſo knew 


Sertor. __— how to on the . bent of mind 
to 
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to his ſoldiers, liberally rewarding actions of 4. R. 67; 
bravery, and puniſhing faults only with regret, C77. 
and as ſlightiy as poſſibdie . 

The qualities of the body anſwered thoſe 

of the mind in Sertorius. He had naturally 

abundance of ſtrength and agility, which he 

took care to keep up by a ſimple and frugal 
life. He never gave into exceſſes of wine, 

even in his moſt vacant hours; and on the 

contrary, was accuſtomed to ſupport the greateſt 

fatigues, long marches, and continual watching, 

with the moſt ſimple nouriſhment, and that in 

ſmall quantity. If he had ſome moments 'of 

leiſure, he uſed to divert himſelf, in hunting, 

which was not without its uſe to him in war; _ 
| becauſe he thereby acquired a perfect know- 

ledge of the advantage of place. 

+ Such was the General, whom the Luſitanians 7, x 

had the good fortune to find in their emer- bis -x- 

gency, and under whom they did pros. Floits in 


ertorius ſet out from Africa with two thouſand *. 
ſix hundred men, whom he called Romans, 
and ſeven hundred Africans of different nations. 
The Luſitanians ſupplied him with four thou- 
ſand light- armed foot, and ſeven hundred 
horſe. With this ſmall body of forces Sertorius 
made war againſt four Roman Generals, who 
had under them an hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand foot, and ſix thouſand horſe, two thouſand 
bowmen and ſlingers, and an infinite number 
of cities; whilſt he, at his arrival, had ſcarce 
twenty that acknowledged him. However he 
beat them on every occaſion, and either in his 
own perſon, or by his Quæſtor Hirtuleius, who | 
was a. very brave man, gained ſuch great ad- 
vantages, that he augmented his power pro- 

* NE digioufly, 
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JD digiouſly, and ſubjected the greateſt part of 
Spain to his command. 12 

 Maclls Mlietellus Pius is the moſt illuſtrious of the 
Pius ſent Captains, who were at firſt - oppoſed againſt 
Saint Sertorius. But he was flow, as we have ſaid; 
_ beſides which having always commanded heavy- 

extrems armed troops, ſuch as fought in line of battle, 

diffc: ies. he did not know what conduct to obſerve in 

reſpect to an enemy that avoided a general 

action, but returned in every kind of form; 

who came on to attack him when he expected 
nothing ſo little, and then retreated with ex- 
pedition; and whoſe ſoldiers, accuſtomed to 

live on little, to bear hunger and cold, and 

to climb mountains, left the troops, who acted 

againſt them, no repoſe, nor any room for 
advantage. From thence it happened, that 
Metellus without fighting ſuffered all that at- 

tends defeat, and Sertorius in flying had all the 

A advantages of thoſe who purſue their enemies. 
He prevented them from getting water, and 
harraſſed them in foraging. If they advanced, 

they found Sertorius in their way; if they 

halted any where, he came on to artack them. 

If they beſieged a city, they were beſieged 
themſelves by famine: ſo that they were en- 

tirely diſguſted and diſcouraged ; and Sertorius 

having challenged Metellus to a ſingle combat, 

the ſoldiers of the latter preſſed him with re- 

doubled cries to accept the defiance, and to 

fight General againſt General, Roman againſt 
Roman; and on his refuſal, they turned him 

into ridicule. But Metellus had no regard to 

their inſults; knowing that a General ſhould 

die as became a General, and not as an ad- 
venturer. ee „** 

4 He 
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e 1 e receiv | great aid from it: TY 


and at the ſame time it ſecmed ealy, becauſe 
khere 150 ig? one well in the city: the other 
waters ule the inhabitants, were in the 
ſuhurbs, ol. Pn; immediately into the hands of 
rhe. beliegers, Metellus in conſequence ex- 
pekted this would be an affair of two days; 
and he made the ſoldiers carry with them Pro- 
| viſions only for five days. 


But Sertorius well . how. . * Which  - 
mealures. He ordered two thouſand ſxins Sertorius 


< borachios) to be filled with water, promiſi 


obliges him 


'a conſiderable reward, to the catrier of each ler. 


kin: the ſoldiers were all competitors, for this 
office. He choſe the moſt robuſt; and active 
of thoſe, who offered themſelves, Moors and 
N and ſent them through the defiles 
of the mountains, with orders, when they 
to uld have delivered their - ſkins to the be- ; 
7 oY, to turn out all the . uſeleſs mouths, in 
ba 7 that the proviſion, of water, might ſuffice 
for thoſe, that were capable of bearing pay. 
When Metellus was informed that the ſupp 
had been. introduced into the place, he — m 
great pain: for he began to be in ans of 
Proviſions himſelf, 2 = uence. he ſent a 
1 Officer . 9 mew A 
lect and bring to the camp all roviſions 
he ſhould Fat in Ln —.— | enen 
always. upon th d an ambuſcade _ 
upon the WAY chat, oe TAP. return Wich 
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A.R. 674. his troops: he attacked them himſelf in frant, 
and in that manner furtounding them in front 


and rear, he killed them abundance of People, 
took the convoy, and forced the commander 

to fly, after having loſt his arms and. horſe. 
Metellus had no other choice to "make, than 
to raiſe the ſiege ſhatnefully, and to Call in L. 
Manilius to his aid, who commanded in Gallia 
Great fie-· Narbonnenſis. The latter ſucceeded ſtill worſe. 
6% of He was beat out of the field with the three 
Sertorius. legions he had brought with im: and w S re- 
3 duced to ſave himſelf almoſt alone in * Ilerda. 
Now Le- : ol Linn * 
rid. This laſt victory opened Gaul to Sertorius. 
' Epit, © He made it ſubmit to his laws; and puſhed 
Pomp. 2d on quite to the Alps, in the paſſes of which 
OS he poſted guards, either to ſtop. the troops, 
3 that might de ſent from Italy againſt him, or 
perhaps to carry the war thither, if fortune 

continued favourable to him. 
. It is eaſy to judge what admiration fuch ſuc- 

Na, ia . ral LO judge WHAT all | Ar 

Sertor. ceſſes drew upon Sertorius from the Spaniards. 
His abiltyů He united with this all the ability of Aa refined 
in govern- arid artful politician, to gain an afcendant over 
iag the them, and to make himſelf abfo!;i!tely ' maſter 
Barba- of their hearts. And firſt, knowing how much 
Barn the marvellous ſtrikes, eſpecially, with Barba- 
rians, he endeavoured to mike himſelf paſs for 
an extraordinary perſon, and one who correſ- 
ponded with the gods; an arti 1 — which inte- 
"reſt and utility cannot Juſtify, becauſe ſincerity 
condemns ir, Accordingly we . Woe 
it only as a proof of :Serrortus's addreſs, and 
nor @ an extriple't6 Ve follbired;” © © 
Hind of Every body Has Heard of Sertorits's -hind. 
Sertorius, ' Tt was milk white; And as it had been given him 
very ſoon after it had been dropt; he tam - 
ed it ſo well, that it Knew his voice, and came 


8 
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to him when he called it, followed him every 4: 


Ant. C. 77. 


where, and was accuſtomed not to be frighten- 
ed by noiſes and tumult of a camp. He had 
no other view at firſt in careſſing this animal, 
than to amuſe himſelf. But when he ſaw it ſo 
docile, he conceived, that it might be of great 


utility to him. He gave out that it was a pre- 


ſent from Diana, and that his Hind often re- 


vealed to him the moſt ſecret things. And to 


confirm this opinion, he took the following me- 
thod, If he had received ſecret advice of any 
incurſion of the enemy, or of ſome enterprize 


they were forming againſt a city, ſubject to 


him, he pretended, that the Hind had adviſed 
him in his ſleep to keep his troops in readineſs 
to march on that ſide. Or if he had been in- 


formed, that ſome one of his Lieutenants had 


gained a victory, he concealed the courier, and 
made the Hind appear with a crown on its 
head, as a ſign of good news: and he exhorted 
the Spaniards to rejoice and ſacrifice to the gods, 
aſſuring them, that they would ſoon receive ad- 
vice of ſome great Succeſs. By this ſtratagem, 
he made thoſe people ſo much devoted to his 
orders, that they gave ear to him, as if the 
gods themſelves had ſpoke by his mouth. 


74 
N. 675, 


This was only a comedy, which however He Ati. 
procured Sertorius the moſt ſerious advantages. % ad 


But farther, he had the addreſs to attach theſe 


grves laws 
to the 


Barbarians more to him by arming them after Shai. 


the Roman manner, by making them ſenſible of 


the advantage of an exact diſcipline, accuſtom- 
ing them to keep the order of battle, and to 
wait the ſignal and commands of their officers: 
ſothat retrenching from their valour its fierceneſs 


and brutality, of a great body of robbers,he form- 


ed an army. Beſides which he ſupplied them 
18 1 2 with 
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A. R. 675. with the meant of equipping themſelves magni- 
ficently: he made their helmets, bucklers; and 
cuiraſſes glitter with ſilver and gold: he gave 
them tunicks and ſurtouts of the richeſt ſtuffs. 
All this charmed theſe nations, who had never 
known any kind of life, but that almoſt of {a 

voages, and the groſſeſt accoutrements. 

1 But nothing contributed mote to gaining him 

care of the the hearts, eſpecially of the prineipa rſons of 

education the nation, than the care he took of the educa- 

25 _ 3 tion of their children. For be drew together 

principal all thoſe of the greateſt birth in * Oſca, à very 

families. conſiderable city in thoſe days; and gave them 

6 7 maſters to inſtruct them in the Arts of the 

— ra Greeks and Romans. They were in reality hof+ 

| tages, but he ſhewed no other defign, than to 

make them capable, when they ſhould be of age, 
of holding employments, and of ſharing in the 
government. The fathers in eonſequence were 
charmed to ſee on one ſide their children with 
robes bordered with purple, going modeſtly and 
in good order to the public ſchools, and on the 
other Sertorius, who paid their maſters, fre- 
quently inſpecting into their progreſs in perſon, 
giving rewards to ſuch as had defetved; and 
making them wear the golden ornament (Bulla) 
hanging at their breaſts, as was commonly 
done by the children. of eohdition Rn the 
Romans. 

Incredible He was rewarded fot ſo iſe a conduct by an 

ch. er, incredible attachment of che "Spaniards for his 

Shaniardi Perſon, which roſe almoſt to adoration. It was 

to him. Aa cuſtom with thoſe nations, as well as with the 
Gauls and Germans, for every Lord te have a 
great number of clients or vaſſals, who devoted 
their lives and deaths to his ſervice; and took an 
GK not to ſurvive him, and to incur any dan- 


ger 
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ger in his defence. Other chiefs had a ſmall 4 


number ef men, that adhered to them under 
the ſame conditions, But as to Sertorius, his 
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adherents of this kind were computed hy theu- 


ſands. And on occaſion, wherein he had been 
defeated, it is faid, that the Spaniards ſolely in- 


tent upon preſerving him, took him upon their 
ſhoulders, to raiſe him in that manner to the 


top of the walls of the city, near which they 
were; and neglected their own fecurity, till 
they had ſeen him ſafe. 7 


It is extreamly remarkable in this place, that He re- 


Sertorius, ſo tenderly beloved by the Spaniards 


ſerves all 
? the rights 


retained however to the Romans all the ſupe- / Sove- 
riority that belonged to them, and all the rights r:ignty to 
of the ſovercign power. He had formed a Se- Ro- 

nate compoſed of the proſcribed Senators, who Appian. 


had retired to him, and of the principal per- 
ſons of his other partiſans to the number of three 
hundred, He pretended, that this was the 
real Roman Senate z terming that which was 
at Rome an aſſembly of Sytla's ſlaves. It was 
out of this Senate, that he choſe Quæſtors, 
Lieutenant Generals, and other Commanders; 
imitating as much as poſſible the government of 
the commonwealth, In conſequence no Spa- 
niard had any command in his armies; and his 
deſign was not to ſtrengthen the Barbarians 
againft Rome, but to make uſe of their forces 
for re-eſtabliſhing the Roman Liberty. Far he 


loved his country, and paſſionately deſired to 


return to it. He frequently took meaſures for 


Plut, 


His love 


obtaining permiſſion to do ſo. But that was for his 


countrye 


not, whilſt he was in misfortunes. He then 
reſumed his virtue in all its force, and acted with 
haughtineſs in reſpe& to the enemy. After- 
wards, when he had gained ſome advantage, he 

EI T 3 "0 offered 
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A. R. 675: offered to lay down his arms, provided he 


Ant. C. 77. a | 
TE might be ſuffered to live as a private perſon, at 


home; declaring that he choſe rather to be the 
moſt obſcure citizen of Rome, than to command 
the Univerſe in baniſhment from his country. 
Hi: he. Such noble ſentiments were ſupported in him 
for bis by another no leſs eſtimable; I mean tender- 
mother. neſs for his mother. She had become a widow 
very early, and had trained him up in his in- 
fancy witch great care. Sertorius was full of gra- 
titude and affection for her; and it was the 
deſire of ſeeing her, that chiefly inſpired him 
with ſo ardent a paſſion for returning to Rome: 
and when he received the news of her death, he 
was ſo afflicted with it, that he paſſed ſeven 
wil. days without appearing, .or giving any orders, 
I! 8 till on the repreſentations of his friends, that his 
( _ affairs ſuffered extremely in the effect, he was 
i perſwaded to reſume his uſual functions. Who 
can refrain from lamenting, that ſo noble, ſo 
; excellent a man, and one ſo little formed to be 
1 the enemy of his country, ſhould have been 
| forced by the enmity of thoſe who perſecuted 


him, to have recourſe to civil war, as the only 
means for preſerving his perſon and life. | 
W With ſuch great qualities, and an heart ſo 
rrocps force truly Roman, it is no wonder that Sertorius 
their lea- was admired and beloved by the Romans, who 
e join were in Spain, as much as by the Spaniards. 
#771145 Thoſe who came from Sardinia with Perperna, 
i are a great proof of this. Perperna, who was 
5 of a Conſular family, and very rich, deſpiſed 
Sertorius, whoſe birth was obſcure : and at the 
ſame time he was jealous of his glory, to which 
he was conſcious he could not attain, and with 
reaſon apprehended, he ſhould be eclipſed by 


him, if he joined him. He was therefore for 


Ay 4 of anne Ha 951 Ae ee TOSS 


forming 
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forming a diſtinct party, and actually continued 4. R. 675- 
VVV 
Pompey was ſent into Spain. His troops then 
declared to him, that if he did not lead them 
to Sertorius, they would join that General with- 
out him: In conſequence he came by force 
with fifty three cohorts, which, if they were 
compleat, amounted to above five and twenty 
thouſand men, But his bad diſpoſition alone 
did more hurt to the common cauſe,” than the 
* reinforcement he brought with him did 

5d ROC eee eee 
7 Beſije Pompey's arrival, Plutarch relates two 
other circumſtances, which are highly proper 
to ſhew his ability, and genius for reſources. 
The Barbarians, fluſhed by their ſucceſſes, 3, %,; 
1 b wag gs y a comi- 
were for coming to a battle in the open field, / Bur 
and could not bear the preſent delays of their : Hructive 
General, who was for waiting favourable occa- Ae, be 
ſions. He was at firſt for perſuading them by 5 % 
mild diſcourſe and proper repreſentations. But ;mperuofry 
ſeeing, that theſe had no effect, and that they ofthe Bar- 
were but exaſperated, and demanded to fight barians. 
with great cries, he determined to let them 
receive a leſſon from the enemy, that might 
render them more wiſe and docile. The thing 
happened as he had foreſeen. The Spaniards 
were worſted in the engagement; and they 
would have been entirely cut to pieces, if 
Sertorius had not contrived a retreat for them, 
which he conducted ſo well, that he brought 
them back fafe into his camp. 
Diſcouragement, as uſually happens, was 
upon the point of fucceeding their preſump- 
tion and confidence. Sertorius, to obviate 
that inconvenience, and to give them a juſt 
ſenſe of the'reaſons - the conduct he _— 
_ 4 . e 
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ed beſt, thought Foote to catch their eyes 
with a ſight, that has ſomething comical in it, 
but was well imagined ta inſtruct Barbarians. 
He aſſembled them,” and cauſed two horſes to 
be placed in the midſt, the one lean. and old, 
and the other fat and full of vigour, and which 
bad in particular à tail abounding with fine 
and long haits. By the lean horſe ſtood 2 
ſtrong robuſt man; near the other 8 il 
plight, a little puny fellow. Upon a lign 
iven, theſe two men began to go to work 
jp the following manner. The ſtrong: one 
graſped the tail of his horſe, and plucked it 
with all his force: the weak man pulled out 


the hairs of his horſe's tail, one after another. 


It was evident that the firſt only fatigued him- 
ſelf in vain, and diſpoſed the aſſembly to N g 
He was ſoon forced to give out; and the ſe- 

cond had finiſhed his work in a very ſhort 
time. Sertorius then broke ſilence : * Lou 
ee ſee, ſaid he, my dear Allies, how much 
"w perſeverance i is more efficacious than force z 
„and in what manner thoſe great bodies, 


c 'which it is not poſſible to overcome by 


tt ſingle attacks, give way to thoſe, who have 
the addreſs to take them part by part. Per- 
«*« ſeverance effects every thing: 


40 the 


time deſtroys 
greateſt powers, and ſhews itſelf the 
PS i and faithful ally of thoſe, who — 


© with prudence the occaſion | for acting 


He ſubdues 


be Chara- 
citani by 


an ing eni- 


* whereas it is the mortal enemy of duch, 
<< as precipitate things without on and at 
*© wrong conjunctures.? 

The other circumſtance, which we have to 
relate of Sertorius, is no leſs ingenious... It is 
a ſtratagem, which he conceived for ſubduing 


ex: fraza- the Characitani, a people ſituated on the north 


gem. 


of 
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f che Tagus, and, as, is believed; near tho 4- K. 65g. 


river Henares. That People inhabited 
—— cities nor towns. They occupied an 
eminence of conſiderable extent, and very high, 
which, hade a great pumber of caves and hol- 
laws. fronting; the north. The, country, which 
lies at the batter of the: hill, is only a kind of 
elayey crumbling dirt, and eaſily turns to duſt z 
ſo chat it. affords na ſolid faotiog, and upon 
being trampled a little, it riſts and — like 
Ume or aſhes, Theſe People, conſidering them- 
ſelxes in conſequence as not to be attacked, made 


Ant. C. Te 


incurſtous with impunity into the neighbouring 


countries, and then carried back the booty into 

their caverns, from whenee they inſulted their 
enemies. Sertorius being now at leiſure, be- 
cauſe: Metellus was removed, he refolved to 


reduce theſe; robbers; and in order to that, 


wank: the following method. 

He obſer ved, chat the earth of itſelf formed 
enki: duſt, which the wind drove towards the 
Barbarians. For the north wind, which pre- 


vails much in this diſtrict, blows there even . 


during the ſummer, as it was then : and the 
Chargcitani received it greedily, to refreſh them 


| and | their, cattle. Sertorius. ther efore ordered 


his ſoldiers. ta take as much of this crumbling 


earth. as they could, and to raiſe, a great mount 
of it exactly facing the hill. The Barbarians, 


who believed, that their deſign was to erect a 
terras in order to attack them, at firſt laughed 
at the work. But the next morning their tone 


was much changed, when they ſaw, that the 


lietle wind which roſe with the fun, drove with 
it a great quantity of duſt. It was ſtill much 
worſe, when the wind becoming more violent, 
formed very thick en of duſt, which the 


9 1 | | 1 troops 
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trcops of Sertorius took care to increaſe, both 
by ſtirring the earth, and paſſing to and fro 
on horſeback upon the heap they had thrown 
up. The caves of the Barbarians were ſoon ſo 
full of this duſt, that they were blinded and 
choaked with it, reſpiring only an air extreme- 
ly abounding with earthly particles, For their 
caves had no other openings, than thoſe that 
aſpected the north. They however ſtood their 
ground two days, but on the third were obliged 
to ſurrender, and thereby did not ſo much aug- 
ment the forces as the glory of Sertorius, whoſe 
addreſs triumphed, here arms ul not poſ 
ſibly have prevailed. "© © © 5 
8 That General was in conſequence. at the 
2:42: higheſt point of glory, and in his greateſt 
Spain. roſperity, when Pompey was ſent againſt 
Epiſt. bim. The latter had at firſt the paſſes of the 
Pomp. Alps to clear, which were ſhut up by the 
troops of Sertorius, and he even made himſelf 
a different and more commodious rout acroſs 
thoſe mountains than that of Hannibal. He 
continued his march - through Gallia Narbon- 
nenſis, and retook all the poſts in it, occupied 
plot. in b the enemy. At length having paſſed the 
Pomp. & Pyrenees, he filled all Spain with great expec- 
Sertor. tations. As his name was very famous for 
many victories, to which his youth gave ſtill 
more Juſtre, people were prejudiced in his fa- 
vour: it was believed, that a revolution was 
upon the point of taking place; and the fidelity 
of thoſe, that adhered to Sertorius, began to 
waver. But Pompey was no ſooner come to 
blows with that artful Captain, than the ſuc- 
ceſs. not anſwering the public opinion, Ser- 
torius re-eſtabliſhed himſelf, and acquired new 
rn both in Spain and at Rome _— 
e 
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The event I am ſpeaking of paſſed near the 4. R. 675+, 
city of * Laurona, which Sertorius was. then "He 278 A 
beſieging. Pompey approached 1 It- with deſign cetves a 
to ſuccour the place, and to, raiſe. the. ſiege.” cler be- 
Having obſerved a hill, which might give/*" l of 
the beſiegers a great advantage, he deſigned to 3 
ſeize it: but Sertorius prevented him, and oc- 
cupied the poſt. Pompey remained behind, 
and was not ſorry for the adventure, i imagining, 
that he had ſnut up the enemy between the city 
and his army. He even boaſted it, and bade 
the Lauronites indulge the ſatisfaction of ſeeing, 
from their walls the beſiegers beſieged. Ser- 
torius having been apprized of this, only 
laughed, and ſaid, that he would teach Sylla's 
ſcholar, ſo he called Pompey, that a General 
ought to look more behind than before him. And 
accordingly he had left in the camp, from 
whence he ſet out to ſcize the eminence, Ix 
thouſand good troops, that kept Pompey in 
| awe, and would not admit him to attack Ser- 
torius, without expoſing himſelf to the danger 
of having the enemy at the ſame time in his 
front and rear. The young General perceived 
too late, that he had been too haſty in his 
boaſt, and found himſelf highly t eee 
not daring to give the enemy battle, and being 

aſhamed to abandon thoſe he came to aid. 
The bad ſucceſs of a forage he had under - Prontin 
taken, compleatly diſconcerted him. For his 
foragers having fallen into an ambuſcade, that 
Sertorius had judiciouſly laid for them, the loſs 
was very great, becauſe a legion, that came to 
the aid of thoſe foragers, was itſelf ſurrounded, 


* This city is believed not to have Been far from Valencia. 
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* . ores emerge: ſhe almoſt entirely with its com- 

Plu. The beſieged ſeeing in conſequence, that 

| they had nothing to hope ſurrendered at diſ- 
cretion: and Sertorius ſparing the lives of the 
inhabitants, however caufed their city to be 
burnt, not out of cruelty (no General was ever 
more remote from * but to cover both 
Pompey, and thoſe who ſo much admired 
him, with ſname; and that it might be ſaid 
throughout Spain, that a city he had pretended 
to fuccour, had been burnt before his eyes, and 
ſo near him, that he might almoſt have warmed 
himſelf by the fire that conſumed the walls. 

i; 4a rf ju" At the taking of Laurona, Sertorius did an 

AP mice er action of juſtice, that ya to do him ho- 


forius. 


Appian. nour. For having been informed, that a fal- 

dier had abuſed a woman, who was his priſoner, 
| in a brutal manner, who to revenge herſelf had 
M even tore out his eyes, he not only ordered the 
tf; criminal to be executed; but knowing, that 
the whole company practiſed the like exceſſes, 
he cauſed them all to be par to death, though 
they were Romans. 


Winter Thus ended this campaign. Both armies 


quarters, Went into winter- quarters. Pompey and Me- 
tellus paſſed theirs in the Pyrenees under tents, 
in the midſt of a great number of enemies, 
that harraffed them. Sertorius, es 
by N retired into en | 
Cx. OcTavivs. | 
A. R. 676. ET [20 
Ant, C. 76. C. Sckisonrus CURIO. 
The a 


mie: take | With the Gol che operations of the war 


the field were renewed : and it appears, as far as is to 
gain, | be 


—  — 
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be judged from the monuments of the hiſtory 4. & i. ths 
of thoſe” times come down to us, that the two 3 | 
armies did not unite all their forces, but di- 
vided them, ' fo that Hirtulejus, that brave 
Queſtor of Sertorius, of whom I have ſpoke 

above, remained in Þ Bœtica to oppoſe Me. + Andalu- 
tellus, and Sertorius marched towards the coun- fla. 
try now Zalled the kingdom of Valencia. 2 l 
Hirtulejus was a man of great courage, but Metellur 
was not equal to his General in ability. Me- % 4 
teellus took his advantages with judgment, and 9 
gained a battle over him, for which he was Hirtulgjus. 
debted entirely to the wiſdom of his con- Oroſ. V. 
duct. For the armies having met near the city 73: 
called * Italica, and Hirtulejus having made his II. 48. 
ſoldiers quit their intrenchments at ſun- riſe to f 
offer the enemy battle, Metellus let him ſuſtain 
the heat of the day, which was exceſſive, till 
noon. He then came out of his camp with 
his troops, who having refreſhed themſelves 
with eating, and being well repoſed, had from 
thence alone à great ſuperiority over ſoldiers, 
whom hunger, wearinefs, and heat had ex- 
tremely fatigued. Beſides which, knowing that 
the enemy's beſt troops were in the centre, he 
made his wings advance conſiderably, whilſt 
his main body continued behind : by this 
means the two wings of Hirtulejus's army, be- 
ing eaſily defeated, he attacked the centre on 
three ſides at ouce. There the battle was very 
hot, and the Generals ſpared themſelves ſo lit- 
tle that Metellus received a dart in his armour, 
and Hirtulejus one in the arm. But at laſt the 
latter was obliged to fly, leaving twenty thou- 
— his men on the * And ſome time 
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An C. 2c. after, undoubtedly with deſign to retrieve his 
honour on another occaſion, he was killed with 
. brother: ' f 1 
Frontin, © This was a great loſs for Sertorius: and, it is 
II. 7 aid, that he killed the Barbarian, who brought 
4 him the news of it with his own hand; be- 
cauſe being upon the point of giving battle, 
he was afraid that the report might be ſpread 
at that critioal time, and diſoourage his ſoldiers. 


Plut. © Beſides which he was admirable at finding re- 


ſources in his misfortunes: and always main- 
taining himſelf invincible; when he command- 

ed in perſon, he knew how to remedy the ef- 

fects of the defeats of his Lieutenants with ſo 

much ability, that he frequently aquired more 

glory from them than the victors themſelves: 

Battle of Hie well demonſtrated near“ Sucrona, that 
Sxcroze the defeat of Hirtulejus had not abated his 
2 courage. Pompey having defeated Herennius 
int Pn. and Perperna near Valentia, marched in queſt of 
fey. Sertorius. Both of them were deſirous of 
coming to a battle, before Metellus, who was 
marching from Bœtica, ſhould arrive; the one 

to have fewer enemies upon his hands, and the 

other not to ſhare the glory of the ſucceſs he 

| hoped with a Collegue. The action began but 

in the evening: For Sertorius was for waiting 

till towards the end of the day, becauſe, as 

the enemy were not well acquainted with the 
pA the night could not but be equally 

to their diſadvantage, whether they ſhould be 
e to 15 or it ſhould be 1 to 

rſue. F 1 500 204551 . 
In'vhis bartls Austria who ball poſtechim- 
elf on:his right wing, was not at firſt oppoſed 


A city ruined many ages ago, ge ee was at 7. month of 
the Res. e oo 


to 


animated 
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to P ompey, but to Afranius; and he had al- 4. R. 626. 


ready the advantage, when he received advice, * 


C. 76. 


that his left made but a bad defence againſt 


the efforts of Pompey. He flew thither, and 
having found a part of his troops flying, and 
the ather 8 a weak reſiſtance, he re- 
ch 

to things. Flight and terror had now changed 
ſides; and Pompey's perſon itſelf was in the 
greateſt danger. For though on horſeback he 


all, and ſoon gave a new face 


Was attacked by one on foot, but of a great 


were ſo rude, that Pompey cut off his enemy's 
arm, and was wounded himſelf... The firſt dan- 
ger did not diſengage. him, and a troop of Li- 


byans having fallen; upon, him, he was upon 
the point of being either killed or taken. But 


ſtature, and the blows they gave each other 


he quitted his horſe to them, which was rich- 


ly capariſoned and whilſt the Barbarians were 


contending for the ſpoils of the horſe, Pom- 


pey eſcapet. i ene To 
fl Victory ſeemed here to be attached to the 


3 
3 


z 


* 27 


r 


Sat 
+ 4a * 


” 
4. 


torius., As ſoon as he had been 


perſon of Ser 
obliged to Jon he. right, it gave way; and 
Afranjus having entirely defeated it, puſhed 
on to the enemies camp, which his ſoldiers be- 


1 


gan to plunder. Act that inſtant Sertorius ar- 


1 * NM K 
11 


rived victoriqus, and killed a great number of 


3 in diſorder... 
us ended the battle of, Sucrona with al- 


4 
r 


moſt equal advantage on both ſides, as one 
wing of each army was victorious, and one 


— 9 


defeated. But Sertorius evidently had all the 


honour of the, day, as he had defeated the 


e 


oo BIG Fart for a new engagement the next 
Say 5 7 — 
of i 


enemy, here VET he, acted in perſon. B 110 28 
t was appriſed, that Metellus had join- 
T | | ed 


Saying of 

erforius 
on Metellus 
and Pom- © 


pI: 
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96, 
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ed Pompey. Ihat junct —— 
his opinion. Ie was afraid, that He (ouk 
not be able t& oppoſe the two armies united, 
and rener keis, wich ch ar of ſuperiority 
and inſult he always tetained in reſpe& to 
Pornpey : HF that vid man bud not bappemd 10 
tome, I c‘ bub font that Boy Burk 1 Rome 
well” correBed as bt dtſervrs He diftmiſſed 
his troops, not without taking che precaution 


to aſſiga them à Fendezvous for their frafſem- 


Sertorius's 
bind loſt e 
and found dering of the camp, his Hind was loſt.” This 


again. 


bling. For that was his method; and the 
Barbarlans were ſo well accuſtomed to it, that 
ſomeimes Sertorius Was in the mountains al- 
moſt alone; and ſoon after his army reuniting 
on a ſadden in one: body, Ake a torrent formed 
by ehe melting of che mows, he faw himſelf 
at the head of an hundted and fifty thouſand 
mel. inn 0 9 1 do * 

But be was at this time under great concern. 
In the tumult of the Jaſt battle, ànd the plun- 


was wanting an aid of great import to him in 

governing the Barbarians. © Happily ſome of 
his people met her in a wood, and knowing her 
by her colour, they brought her back to their 
General. He promiſed them a great reward, if 
they kept the thing ſecretz and having cauſed 
her to be hid for ſome days, one morning Ye 


: 55. on a gay air, and told the chiefs of the 


me came ſkipping 


paniatds Who were with him, that he had 
had a dream in the night, that foretold biin 
from the gods ſome happy event. He -afte; - 
"wards, according —2— gayt audience to 
thoſe, ho had bufinefs with him. The Hind 
was on a ſudden let go, and ſeeing Sertorius, 
to him, and lay ing her head 


Y upon her knees, licked his right hand, 1 
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he held out to her. Sertorius careſſing her on 4. R. 676. 


his ſide, and even ſhedding ſome tears, the 


Barbarians were at firſt much ſurpriſed; then 
with a thouſand cries of joy and applauſe, they 


attended him home, as a divine perſon beloved 


by the gods. 


t. C. 76. 


In the mean time Metellus and Pompey hav- Good _ 
ing joined, reſolved to march in queſt of the 4/an- | 


enemy, to attack him with all their forces. 
Thoſe two Generals acted in perfect concert, 


ing be- 
fbeen Me- 
tellus and 


which merits the imitation of all in the ſame Pomp. 


.caſe. When Metellus arrived, Pompey was for 
Jowering his faſces before him, to ſignify, that 
he. conſidered him as his ſuperior, and not as 


his equal. Metellus oppoſed it; and aſſuming 


nothing either from his years or the honours, 
through which he had paſſed, he always treated 


Pompey as his Collegue, except when they in- 
camped together, and then Metellus only gave 


the word. Pompey on his fide paid a volun- 
tary compliance to bis opinions. And when 


they came in view of Sertorius, whom they 
were for forcing to a hattle, and who carefully 
avoided it, one day Metellus remarking iocredi- 
dle ardour in the Spaniards, who according to 
the cuſtom of Barbarians, more vehement than 
civilized Nations, becauſe more prompted by 
the impreſſions of fimple nature, ſhewed their 
ceagerneſs for coming to blows by ſhaking their 
_ - | Jances, raiſing their arms, and other the like 
geſtures 3 Metellus made Pompey obſerve them, 


and repreſented to him, that chis Was not a pro - 


per time for attacking the enemy. . Pompey a- 


01 | in opinion 3 And with their common on- 


ent . they retired into their camp. 


Vor. X. J SBeertorius 
$44 bh 2 3 ä 8 ˙ > 
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A.R.6.6. Sertorius was at length reduced to come to a 
General general action, which he had long avoided. 
battle be- He had contented himſelf with ſending out 
tween Ser. parties, that cut off proviſions, took convoys, 
e 7" and reduced the two Generals to extreme dif- 
and Pom. ficulties. They therefore reſolved to extend 
fey and themſelves with all their troops in a country, 
Mrteilus where they might commodiouſly have pro- 
2 viſions and forage: and Sertorius, who was 
for preventing them, had no other means, but 
coming to a battle. The armies met near“ 
Segontia, and fought with great fury. The 

. action continued from noon till after ſun ſet. 
N | Sertorius had again the advantage over Pom- 
9 pey, who in this engagement loſt Memmius, 
MM his Queſtor, and the braveſt officer in his 
4 army. But Perperna, who commanded the 
left wing, not being able to reſiſt Metellus, 
and being almoſt entirely defeated, Sertorius 

was obliged to quit Pompey, in order to aſſiſt 

his forces. On his arrival he made a great 

laughter of the enemy, and penetrated quite to 

Mletellus, who on this occaſion fought with all 

the vigour, that could have been expected from 

a young man. He was even wounded: but 

that very circumſtance gave him the victory. 

For his ſoldiers ſeeing their General bleeding 

whom they honoured and loved, were ſo ani- 

mated by their grief and rage, that it was im- 

poſſible for the Spaniards to ſuſtain their ef- 

forts; and Sertorius failed of the victory, when 

he believed it almoſt inevitable. . O10 

Seyrtorias  In*conſequence he had recourſe to his uſual 

diſmiſſes practice, and having ordered his Barbarians to 
e diſband, he ſhut himſelf up with a ſmall num- 
—— Siguenca, near the ſource of the Henares. 


% 


ber 
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ber of brave troops in a ſtrong city capable of A. R. 676. 


: . Ant. C. 76. 
making a long defence, to amuſe the ene 


round him, and in the mean time to give the 


Spaniards time to fly at their eaſe, and after- 
wards to reaſſemble. The thing was executed 
according to his plan; and when he was ad- 
viſed, that a ſufficient body of an army was 
formed for taking the field, he ſallied; and 
having eaſily opened himſelf a way through the 
enemy, he put himſelf at the head of the troops, 
who expected him; leaving Metellus to make 
vain trophies of the victory he arrogated to 


himſelf. 


For that General, who affected to deſpiſe Inmods 
Sertorius, and treated him in his diſcourſe as the rie of 


fugitive of Sylla, and as one eſcaped Carbo's ſhip- eg 18 
wreck, was however ſo proud of having de- , HOY 
feared him, that he cauſed himſelf to be pro- rory over 
claimed Imperator by his ſoldiers, and on that Sertorius. 
account ſuffered divine honours to be paid him 7 td — 
by the cities, through which he paſſed, and 5 2 
which received him with erecting altars and given him, 
offering him ſacrifices. Superb entries were 

made for him every where, with an aſtoniſhing 


concourſe of people of all ages and ſexes, who 


filled the ſtreets even to the tops of the houſes. 


And when it was perceived, that he was pleaſed 


with this pomp, and that it was making court 


to him with ſucceſs, they vied with each other 


in giving him magnificent feaſts. They a- 


dorned the halls where he was to be received 
like the temples of the gods, and perfumed 
waters were diffuſed, and incence burnt in 
them: on the other ſide, theatres were erected 
for repreſenting Comedies, which, as every 


body knows, made a part in the celebration of 


feaſts with the ſuperſtitious Ancients. Choirs of 


U 2 | © young 
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A. R. 676. young men and maids ſung hymns to his praiſe. 


Ant. C. 7 


* And 


e had not the delicacy of Auguftus, who 
according to (a) Horace could not bear praiſes, 
if they were not ſeaſoned with a fine and in- 
genious turn of thought. The (b) Poets of 
Corduba, whoſe verſes ſuvoured of the ſoil, and 
had no ſpirit, however engaged the attention of 
Metellus. Statues of Victory were alſo made 
to deſcend by machines, which in the midſt of 
artificial thunder and lightning fet crowns up- 
on his head. To all theſe honours were added 
folemn entertainments, in which he appeared 


dreſt in an embroidered robe, and with all the 


pomp of a Triumpher. Care was taken, that 
in theſe feaſts profuſion ſhould be diſplayed in 
conjunction with elegance; and not only all 
Spain was made to fupply whatever was moſt 


_ exquiſite for covering the table; but perſons 


were ſent beyond ſea and into Mauritania for 
ame till then unknown. ON 
Salluſt, from whom we have moſt of this ac- 
count, obſerves that (c) Metellus hurt himſelf. 
much by authorizing theſe exceſſes, and that 
he loſt by them great part of his reputation, 


_ eſpecially with thoſe, who retained the ancient 


probity and taſte, and who conceived, that this 
luxury and extravagant honours had ſomething 
in them of ſuperb, odious and unworthy of the 
gravity of the Roman Empire. Pompey well 


(a) Cui mals fi palpere, recalcitrat undique tutus. 
| 1 Hlor. Sat. II. 1. 


0) Etiam Cordubæ natis 
Poetis, pingue quiddam ſo- 
nantibus atque petegrinum, 


tamen aures ſuas dedebat. 
Acer. pro Arch. u. 26. 
Ot 


vibus rebus aliquan- 


, tam partem gloriæ demſerat, 
maxumè apud vetetes & ſanc- 
tos viros, ſuperba illa, gravia, 


indigna Romano imperio 
zſtumantes, Salla. apud 


Macrob. Satur. II. 9. 


ſuſtained 
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ſuſtained the glory of the Commonwealth by A. R. 676 - 
the dignity of his manners. Naturally ſober, © 76: 

and averſe to voluptuouſneſs, he had ftill in- 
creaſed the ſeverity of his manner of living in 

ſo difficult a war; and the contraſt of ſo young 

a man's prudence was a ſtronger condemnation 

of the taſte, which Metellus at an advanced 

age expreſſed for pleaſures and pomp. TY 

Perhaps this drunkenneſs of joy is more ex- Metellus 

cufable in Metellus, than his inhumanity in /*ts price 
ſetting a price upon the head of Sertorius, by f 
e. an hundred talents and twenty thou- —_ 
1and acres of land to any Roman, who - ſhould 

kill him, and liberty to return to Rome, if he 

were an exile: baſe (a) proceeding, that ar- 

gued the deſpair of conquering one by force, 

whoſe blood he was for purchaſing at the price 

of money. It is to be believed, that this pro- 
clamation did Sertorius great hurt; that it 
tempted the fidelity of many, who had hitherto 
adhered to him; and that it occaſioned the 
change, which hiſtory obſerves in his manners, 
and the cruelties with which it reproached him. 
We ſhall ſpeak of them more at large in the 

ſequel. e ene | i 


L. Ocravivs: 
| 11 0 A. R. 677, 
25 AvRELIUS Cor ra. ky on 


Sertorius was howeyer not the leſs ſucceſsful Metellus 
in the war, We do not find, that he fought and Pon- 
any more general battles. Probably he avoid- % 24 


7 | . . 8 raſ/ed by 
ed them with more caution then ever, percciv- 2 7 


ing how much more advantageous ſurprizes and it inte 
| | | Very re- 
(a) Ng c 7g Qareas Hun dug Tov did e Ac mote quar- 


weodooias. 


Fers. 


U3 _ firatagem 
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A.R- 677. ſtratagem were to him, We have no particu- 
jar account of the operations of this campaign, 
except in reſpect to the ſuccour of the city of 
Pallantia, which Pompey had reduced to ex- 
tremities. He had already undermined the 
walls, which were ſuſtained only upon props, 
when Sertorius arrived. Pompey did not judge 
it proper to wait his coming up; but having 
cauſed the props to be ſet on fire, he retired 
wich ſafety to Metellus. Sertorius gave orders 
for rebuilding the walls of Pallantia; and from 
thence falling ſuddenly on a body of the enemy, 
encamped near + Calagaris, | he killed them 
Plut, three thouſand men. But his greateſt exploit 
was undoubtedly his having fatigued both ar- 
mies of the enemy by marches and counter- 
marches ; having kept them perpetually in per- 
plexity by frequent ambuſcades, cut. off their 
proviſions by land, prevented them by his 
cruizers from having any brought to them by 
ſea, and by all theſe meaſures reduced both the 
one and the other to abandon all the part of 
Spain ſubje& to him: ſo that Metellus retired 
Liv. Epiſt. into a Province of Hiſpania Ulterior, which is 
not named, and Pompey into Gallia Narbo- 

nenfis. e 
Mekrid This ſame year Mithridates gave Sertorius 
7e, ſod; an An Occaſion of diſtinguiſhing his magnanimity. 


Enbaſ to That Prince, who meditated renewing the war 


Sertarius with the Romans for the third time, ſought 
2 ſupports and allies on all ſides for ſuſtaining the 
weight of ſuch an undertaking. He had then 

two fugitive Romans at his court, L. Fannius 

and L. Magius, old companions and friends of 


* Palencia in the Kingdom of Leon. g 
.+ Calahorta in Old Caſtile, on the right fide of the Ebro. 


Fimbria, 


Ocravius, AUREL1vs, Conſuls. 
Fimbria, Their hatred for Sylla ſerved them 


as a recommendation to Mithridates, and they 
ſupported themſelves in his favour by flattery. 


which Sertorius protected the remains, and the 
glory of that General had reached the extremi- 
ties of the Eaſt, they inſpired Mithridates with 
thoughts of making an alliance with him. The 

King of Pontus was ſtiuck with that idea, and 
the flatterers did not fail to exaggerate the ad- 


295 
A. R. 677. 
Ant. C. 75 · 
Appian- 
in Mithrid · 
As they had formerly adhered to the party, of Put. in 


Sertor. 


vantages of it to him. They compared him to 


Pyrrhus, and Sertorius to Hannibal; and they 
advanced with confidence, that Rome, attack - 
ed in the Eaft and Weſt, would never be in a 


condition to make head on both ſides, nor to 


reſiſt the greateſt of Kings ſupported by the 
greateſt of Generals. Mithridates in conſequence 
ſent embaſſadors to Sertorius with orders to 
offer him money and ſhips, and to demand for 
the King the Ceſſion of Aſia, which he had been 
obliged to abandon by the Treaty with Sylla, 


Sertorius gave thoſe Ambaſſadors audience Hg 
at the head of his Senate; and when they were ayer of 
withdrawn, he brought the affair into delibera- Sertorius. 


tion. Every one was for accepting the King's 
offers, that ſeemed extremely advantageous to 
them, as he aſked only a ſhadow, an empty 
title, in a word nothing, which they could con- 
ſider as dependant on them ; and in exchange 
granted them the aids of which they ſtood moſt 
in need. And indeed Spain ſupplied Sertorius 


with as many men as he could defire. But it 


is eaſy to conceive, that he muſt have wanted 
money; and his naval force was too weak, tho' 
he had retained to the laſt an important 

upon the ſea, This was Dianium, a colony of 
N „ Maſlylians, 
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|| A 697. Maſſylians, now ealled Denia, in the Kingdom 
1 of Valentia. 7 

| Sertorius who knew this double neceſſity, as 
I | : well as his Council, however did not think 
| like them in 1 to the propoſals of Mith- 
Þ ticates. He faid, that he did not pretend to 
4 oppoſe his ſeizing Bithynia and Cappadocia, 
countries always governed by Kings, and to 
which the Romans had no ancient pretenſions: 
But that as to Aſia Minor, of which they were 
legitimately poſſeſſed, when that Prince had 
| 8 endeavoured to take it from them, from which 
i he had been driven out by Fimbria, and which 
he had renounced by a ſoſemn Treaty, he would 

| never conſent, that it ſhould fall again undef 
1 the power of Mithridates. () For, added 
it « he, I ought to make my power ſubſervient 
| | * to the greatnels of the Commonwealth, and 
* not to aggrahdize myſelf by its loſſes and 

1 & reduction. A man of courage undoubtedly 
Lf i defires to conquer with glory; but he ought 
[il eto think, that life itſelf were too dearly pur- 
| & chaſed at the price of bad and infamous mea- 
4 - TINT”? > NS E. ee | 
| Surtrizeof Such was the anſwer carried back to Mithri- 
| Mithri- dates by his Ambaſſadors, which ſurprized him 
|  _ Th ſtrangely. What orders then, cried he our, 
| would Sertorius ſend me, did he prefide in the 
| 
| 


* Senate at Rome; as baniſhed, proſcribed, and 

driven out of the coaſts of the Atalantic Sea, be 

pets bounds to my Kingdom, and threatens me with 
war, if I make any attempts upon Afia. | 


gas. bo 


£7 2.6 — =*F "_ 
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The treaty was concluded upon the condi- A. R. 67. 
tions preſcribed by Sertorius. It imported, *"* © 75 
that Mithridates ſhould have Bithynia and Cap- 
padocia ; that Sertorius ſhould ſend him a Ge- 
neral and ſome troops, and that he ſhould re- 
ceive from the King three thouſand talents and 
forty ſhips. Sertorius actually made one of his 
Senators, called M. Marius, ſet out for Aſia; 
and, which is ſingular, and extremely argues the 
preheminence of the Roman Name, that Pro- 
confut of Sertorius's creating, had all the ho- 
nours of that office in the army of Mithridates. 
If any city of Aſia had been taken, he entered 
it in pomp, preceded by his rods and axes, and 
followed by the King of Pontus, who conde- 
ſcended to take the ſecond place. He granted 
liberty to ſome of thoſe cities; to others im- 
munities and exemptions, all in the name of 
Sertorius, without permitting Mithridates to 
perform any act of Sovereignty in a Roman 
Province. : . 
This is the laſt remarkable circumſtance in 
the life of Sertorius. Though he lived about 
two years longer, 2 ſuſtaining war againſt 
powerful enemies, his hiſtory ſupplies nothing, 
that anſwers the glory of his former years. 
Pompey being reduced by him to take up his Min cing 
winter-quarters in Gallia Narbonenſis, wrote Letter / 
from thence a letter to the Senate in very high , 
and menacing terms; complaining, that they % d 
ſuffered him to want every thing, and that du- hin moe £ 
ring the three years he had made war in Spain, 
he had ſcarce received the money that was 
neceſſary for the expence of one. Hereproach- 
ed them bitterly with ſervices ſo ill 5 
ä A 
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So 2 and concluded with this declaration. (a) I bavẽ 
not only exhauſted my eſtate; but my credit. I 
have no reſourſe left but in you. 1f you fail ne, 
. Take notice I tell you in ſpite of me, my army, 
and upon our heels, that of Sertorius, will enter 

Hahy. 8 9 
— R. 6:8. When this letter arrived at Rome, Lucullus 
Pomp & Was Conſul; and as he ardently deſired to be 
Loucuil, Charged with the war againſt Mithridates, he 
was afraid that Pompey ſought a pretext for 
quitting that of Spain, in order to come to 
ome to diſpute with him the other far more 
glorious, and at the ſame time more caly, em- 
ployment. The Conſul therefore ſpared no 
Pains for giving a rival ſatisfaction, whom he 
was for keeping at a diſtance z and cauſed all 
the money he demanded to be ſent him. This 
ſupply put Pompey into a condition to return 
into Spain, and to carry on the war with advan- 
tage. But no particulars of it are come down 

On ARES ws. | 
 Perjerna In the mean time Sertorius grew weak both 
cabals a- by treaſons, and the rigour he uſed for prevent- 
81 der ing and puniſhing them. The ſpirit of ſedi- 
Deſertiens tion had crept in amongſt the principal Ro- 
42 Trea- mans that adhered to him, as ſoon as the affairs 
Fon: pun- of the party began io proſper. Whilſt the dan- 
. © xg ger was urgent, fear had kept them ſubmiſſive 
Appian. to the only one, who could deliver them from 
Civ. J. I. it: but when that fear was over-blown, jealouſy 
Pivtin took place. Perperna in particular, who was 


'Se7t7- the moſt illuſtrious amongſt them, and who in 


(a) Ego non rem fami- citus hinc, & cum eo omne - 
harem modo, fed etiam fi- bellum Hiſpaniz, in Italiam 
dem conſumpfi. Reliqui vos tranſgredietur, Salluf. His. 
eftis : qui niſi ſubvenitis, in- J. III. 
vito & prædicente me, exer- : 

virtue 
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virtue of his nobility pretended to the com- 
mand, inflamed diviſions by his factious diſ- 


courſe : What evil genius, ſaid he, has made us 


quit one unhappy ſtate to precipitate ourſelves into 
a worſe ? We were unwilling, whilſt in our own 


country, to obey Sylla, whom the whole univerſe ? 


_ obeyed, and we came hither to live in liberty. And 
now we voluntarily make ourſekves flaves, and 
conſent to be the followers of an obſcure exile, with- 


out rank or name. He calls us the Senate, a © 


vuain title, that expoſes us to ridicule; and in 
reality we are not treated with leſs ' haughtineſs, 

nor leſs imperiouſiy, than the Barbarians. 
Diſcourſe of this kind had its effect; and 


Sertorius, who perceived that the affection of 


the Romans was alienated from him, repoſed 
his whole confidence in the Spaniards, and 
formed his guard of them : new matter of com- 
plaint to the Romans, and which diſguſted 


many even of thoſe, who had continued faith- 


ful hitherto. They could not ſuffer, that Bar- 
barians ſhould be preferred to them, and the 
diſtruſt of Sertorius ſeemed the greater injury to 


them, as it was undeſerved, and they had placed 


their entire confidence in him. Their reſent- 
ment was ſtill more increaſed by the pride of 


the Spaniards, who ſeeing themſelves preferred, 
treated them with contempt, and openly taxed 


them with infidelity. In conſequence the army 
of Sertorius was full of murmurs, diviſion and 


. diſguſt, either againſt the General, or of nation 


to nation; and he would have ſeen himſelf a- 


bandoned, but for the neceſſity they all knew 


they had of him. Many however deſerted; 
and conſpiracies were formed againſt the life of 
Sertorius, which drew rigours from him, per- 
haps neceſſary, bur always infinitely odious in 


reſpect 
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reſpect to ancient friends, who having been 
proſcribed with him, had always ſhared in his 
good. or bad fortune. Wa Een 26s 

Cruel of His ſecretienemies, whoſe number theſe pu- 

Sertorius niſhments augmented, by their practices carried 

e the evil, which was already very great, to the 
ren be laſt exceſs. They ruined affairs deſignedhy, 
bed cauſed and in particular laboured to excite the hatred 
to be edi. of the Spaniards againſt Sertorius, by uſing 
— them harſhly, and loading them with taxes, as 
if by his order. From thence aroſe revolts and 
commotions amongſt thoſe nations; and thoſe 
who were ſent to remedy diſorders, did not re- 
turn till they had widened the breach, and 
multiplied the rebels. It is needleſs to obſerve, 
that by the help of theſe diſſentions the enemy 
made conſiderable progreſs. In. conſequence 
Sertorius, exaſperated by bad ſucceſs, and re- 
duced to extremities by revolts, forgot his for- 
mer lenity to ſuch a degree, as to let the weight 
of his wrath fall upon the children of the Spa- 
niards, that he cauſed to be educated at Oſca, 
part of whom he killed, and fold the reſt. 

Plasarebs Plutarch has obſerved, that in conſequence of 

refexion the cruelties Sertorius gave into in the latter 

3 times, ſome believed that his mildneſs and 

lenity had never been real, and that the mode- 
rate conduct, he had at firſt obſerved, was 
only diſguiſe and art, the dictate of reflection 
and the neceſſity of affairs. As to himſelf he 
thought ont erwiſe. (a)“ I believe, ſaid he, that 
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« pure vircae, founded upon {olid principles, 


3 o 
5 - 
- 


vill ſupport itſelf againſt fortune, and never 


depart from its nature. But it is not im- 

<< poſlible, but mild diſpoſttions, iu put to un- 
« happy trials, and perſecuted with diſgraces 
< ithey have not deſerved, may change character, 


when fortune changes in reſpect to them. 


« And this is what I think happened to Ser- 
& torius. In the decline of his affairs, irri- 
+. tated by his misfortunes, he became wicke 
„with men who were themſelves wicked 

* unjuſtt 4 Cotaito! 2 
Thus ſpeaks that wiſe Hiſtorian, who by a 
very equitable judgment, without diminiſhi 
the blame in the leaſt, which the laſt actions o 


Sertorius deſerved, ſuſtains the whole glory of 


his paſt conduct. And indeed it is knowing 
mankind very ill, to ĩmagine them incapable 
of departing from themſelves; and if there be 
any thing to object to in Plutarch's reflection, 


it is perhaps his aſcribing too much to human 


virtue, when he makes it ſuperior to the at- 
tacks of fortune. ie ©: con 
If we may believe Appian, Sertorius alſo 
gave into other exceſſes, and women and wine 
were exceptions to his virtue. But Plutareh 
expreſsly ſays the contrary; as we ſhall ſee. im- 
-mediately, and his authority ſeems to me un- 
doubtedly preferable. e | 6 
Perperna, whem the Dæmon of ambition, 
and that of envy animated againſt Sertorius, at 
length ſucceeded in forming a conſpiracy, by 
which he gained his point. All the conſpira- 
tors were Romans. Hiſtory mentions ſeveral of 
them, of which the principal were, Aufidius, 
 Grecinus, Antonius, a Fabius and a Manlius. The 


Conſpiracy 
of Per- 
erna a- 
gainſt the 
bife of Ser- 


zorius. 


= indiſcretion of the laſt, w ee, 
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ſelf to a young man, had like to have fruſtrated 
the deſign, But Perperna, who was apprized 
of it, haſtened the execution of his project. 
That he might have an occaſion to invite Ser- 
torius to ſup at his houſe, he planted a courier, 
who brought him news of a victory gained by 
one of his Lieutenants, Sertorius fol of joy 
offered a ſacrifice of thankſgiving to the gods ; 
at the end of which Perperna deſired him to 
come and conclude the feaſt with himſelf and 
ſome of his friends there preſent,” (who were 
all in the conſpiracy) and he preſſed. him fo 
earneſtly, that it was not in his power to with- 
ſtand his inſtances. | £35 
The entertainments, at which Sertorius was 
preſent, always paſſed with gravity and decency. 
He would admit nothing in them to the offence 
of modeſty, and accuſtomed his gueſts to be 
chearful with reaſon, and without departing 
from the bounds of a juſt reſerve. But in this 
laſt entertainment, when the company were 
fluſhed with wine, the conſpirators ſeeking an 
occaſion to. quarrel, began to hold the moſt 
diſſolute diſcourſes ; and feigning to be drunk, 
proceeded to every kind of licentiouſneſs, with 
deſign to make Sertorius angry. As for him, 
whether in effect of his natural diſpoſition a- 
verſe to debauch, or that he ſuſpected ſome- 
thing of their intention from their want of re- 
ſpect of his perſon, he contented himſelf with 
changing his poſture upon his bed, and with 
lying upon his back, as having no ſhare in 
what paſſed. Perperna then took a cup full of 
wine, which he let fall in drinking. This was 
the ſignal agreed upon. Antonius immediately, 
who was upon the ſame bed with Sertorius, 
gave him a wound with a ſword. Sertorius 
, would 
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would have raiſed himſelf up; but Antonius 


fell upon him, and ſeized his hands; when all 


the other conſpirators running thither ſtabbed 
him in many places, without its being in his 
power to make any reſiſtance. e 
Thus perithed Sertorius, one of the greateſt 
Captains of the ancient world, and who having 
had upon his hands two of the moſt illuſtrious 
Generals Rome had at that time, Metellus Pius 
and Pompey the Great, had ſupported himſelf 
a great while with equality, and even frequent- 
ly with advantage; and if he was reduced to 


give way at laſt, it was only in effect of being 


abandoned and betrayed by his own people. 
He was in the eighth year of his Command. 
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If then he was killed in the Conſulſhip of Varro A. x. „ 


Lucullus and C. Caſſius, as it is probable, he 
muſt have been called in by the Luſitanians in 
the ſecond conſulſhip of Sylla. The war was 
not entirely terminated by his death; but du- 


ring two years, which it ſubſiſted afterwards, it 
was only one continued ſeries of diſgraces to 


the party he had defended; ſo ſtrange a differ- 
ence does the perſon of a ſingle man ſometimes 
- make in great affairs. n 


- 


Perperna, as ſoon as he had compleated his Perferna 
crime, was for reaping the fruit of it by taking He 


poſſeſſion of the command. But he found it 


bead if the 


not a little difficult to get himſelf acknowledg - Appian. 


ed. The cruel aſſaſſination of Sertorius had Plus. - 


put an end to all hatred conceived againſt him, 


and made compaſſion ſucceed 'it. The cauſes | 


of complaint, which people believed they had 
_ againſt him, were thought of no more; and 
only his virtues, were remembred. The Spa- 
niards in particular, who had ſo many obliga- 
tions to that great man, and by whom he or 

1 3 
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of the party. 
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made himſelf paſſionately beloved, regretted 
him extremely, and looked upon his murtherer 
only with horror. Many. ſtates. revolted that 


_ Inſtant, and ran to ſubmit either to Pompey or 


Metellus. In the mean time Perperna managed 
1o well between promiſes, money, menaces, and 


even puniſhments aptly employed againſt the 


moſt obſtinate, that he prevented the army 


from disbanding: and as he was inconteſtably 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed of the remaining Ro- 
mans, and had always enjoyed. the honour of 


the ſecond rank during the life of Sertorius, no 
body diſputed the firſt with him, and he had 
the ſatisfaction at laſt of ſeeing himſelf the chief 


7 


But if he retained the greateſt part of Serto- 
rius's forces, he was far from having the ſame 
talent for governing them, and he ſoon ſhew- 


ed, that he was not more capable of command- 
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torius to come to Italy. Pompey on this occa- 
lion acted, not as a young man; but as one of 

rofound ſenſe ' and mature judgment. For 
judging, that thoſe letters might contain the 
ſeeds of new troubles and diſcord; which might 
prevent the Commonwealth from enjoying the 
tranquillity, of which it ſtood ſo much in need, 
he cauſed them all to be brought to him with 
the reſt of Sertorius's papers, and burnt them, 
without reading them himſelf, or ſuffering any . 
other perſon to do ſo. And for fear that Per- q 
perna ſhould divulge what he knew, and men- 
tion names, he cauſed him to be killed ſud- 
denly, without conſenting to ſee him. Pom- 
pey was therefore the Avenger of Sertorius; 
and puniſhment ſoon ſucceeded his crime. For 
Perperna could not have enjoyed the command 
above a year. The other murtheters of Ser- 
torius had no better a fate. Several of them 
were taken by Pompey's ſoldiers, and Killed 
by his order. Some fled to Libya, where the 
Moors ſhot them to death with arrows. But 
one eſcaped : but it was only to drag a miſer- 
able life- in ſome wretched village of Spain, . 
hated by all that knew him, and reduced to 
beggary. ä . | N 
After Perperna's defeat and death, the reſt Peace of 
of the party had no reſource, but in the vic- Spain 7e. 
tor's clemency. The towns of Spain ſubmitted t 
with eagerneſs: only two ventured to reſiſt, 
* Uxama upon the Douro, and Calaguris up- Ofma. 
on the Iberus. Pompey took and demoliſh- 
ed the firſt. Calaguris, beſieged by Afranius, Val. Max. 
ſuffered the ' greateſt horrors of famine ; and VII. 6. 
the inhabitants proceeded to the abominable 
exceſs of killing and- eating their wives and 
children, and of ſalting their fleſh to make it 
Vol. X. . 


* 
1 * 
„ 
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Trophies 
aud Tri- 
umphs of 


the victory. 


Flor. III. 
22. 
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keep the longer. At length their obſtinacy 
was overcome, and the city was taken and 
burnt in the Conſulſhip of Aufidius Oreſtes 
and Lentulus Sura. Thus ended the war of 
Sertorius, after having ſubſiſted ten years; and 
with it expired the laſt remains of Marius's 
faction. Sylla's party continued ſole maſters of 
the Commonwealth, without any adverſary's 
diſputing the poſſeſſion of it with them, How- 
ever the conquered faction, though in appear- 
ance extirpated for evet, was ſoon after revived 
by Cæſar, whoſe firſt ſteps where authoriſed by 
the favour, which the name of Marius had 
kept up amongſt the people, and who at length 
ſucceeded not only in ſubverting the whole plan 
of the government eſtabliſhed by Sylla, but 
in annihilating even the liberty of Rome. 

The war of Sertorius is, as we ſee, mixed, 
half civil, half foreign. But the victors, in 
order to have a, pretext for triumphing, deno- 
minated it a war with the States of Spain, drop- 
ping the name of Sertorius, who had however 
conſtituted its whole force, and from whom 


Plin. VII. themfelves derived their principal glory. Pom- 


26, 


pey erected an illuſtrious. monument of his ex- 
Ploits in the Pyrenees. Theſe were trophies 
with an inſcription importing, that from the 
Alps to the extremities of Hiſpania Ulterior he 
had ſubjected eight — and ſeventy-ſix 
cities. He undoubtedly reckoned alles; and 
caſtles in the number. It is ſaid, that to this 
day the remains of thoſe trophies are to be ſeen 
in the vallies of Andorra and Allavaca. Many 
2 conſider the city of Pampeluna as one of 
N 's monuments, and affirm him to be 
nder of it. "ſt: that admits, difficul- 

1 Melſug 


ties. 


CONTENT 5: 
_ Metellus and he triumphed on their return 
to Rome, But there was a circumſtance in it 
entirely ſingular with reſpect to Pompey; 
which is, that he triumphed for the ſecond 
time hüt only a Roman Knight. al 


SECT. It. 


Multitude 421 complication of facts. Order, in 
which they will be diſtributed. Origin of the 
war with Spartacus. Chatafer of that Cap- 
tain, and his firſt condition. His firſt ſucceſſes. 
Augmentation of his forces. Arms grofly made. 
. Kece es in which the ſlaves give, notwithſtand- 
ing Spartacus. P. Varinius Pretor, defeated by 
Spartacus. Moderation and prudence of Spar- 
tacus in proſperity. The two 1 and a 
Prætor ſent againſt him. Diviſion between the 
revolted flaves. Crixus is defeated and killed. 
Victories gaintd by 3 oper the three 
Raman Generals. ee hundred priſoners 
forred to fight as Gladiators to honour the fu- 
. neral of Crinus. Spartacus marchts againſt 
| Rome. Luxury and bad diſcipline in the Ro- 
man armies. Craſſus the Prætor is charged 
with the war againſt Spartacus. His ſeverity. 
He decimates a cohort. He forces Spartacus to 
retire towards the ſtraits of Sicily. Spartacus 
endeavours in vain to paſs over part of his 
troops into Sicily. Craſſus ſhuts him 
_ Bruttium by lines drawn from ſea to ſea. 2 
tacus forces the lines. Terror of Craſſus. 
gains an advantage that revives * 2 oof 
"Pp victory of Craſſus. One of his lieutenants, 
and bis Queſtor are defeated. Laſt batile, in 
which Spartacus is defeated and killed. Vanity 
of * who having defeated 6 body of the 
A2 flying 


1 
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. flying ſlaves, is for aſcribing the glory of ter- 
minating the war to himſelf. Oration decreed. 
to Craſſus DE TAchRD Facts. Varro Lu- 
cullus mukes conqueſts in Thrace, end triumphs. 
Other Proconſuls of Macedonia, who before him 
had made war againſt the Thracians. New 
collection of the Sibyl's verſes made on all ſides. 
Conteſts concerning the Tribuneſhip. Curio, an 
Orator of a ſingular kind. Infraction of Sylla's 

Law againſt the Tribunes. The Tribuneſhih 

_ reinſtated in all its rights by Pompey. Scarcity 
of Proviſions in Rome, whilſt the Pirates were 
maſters of the ſea. Quæſtorſpip of Cicero. 

Mortification which he ſuffers on that occaſion. 

He chooſes to reſide always at Rome. Youth of 

Ceſar. He retires into Afia. He returns to 

Rome after Sylla's death, He accuſes Dola- 
bella. He returns inio Aa. He is taken by 

Pirates, whom he afterwards cauſes to be cru- 
ciſied. After his return io Rome, he labours 
zo conciliate the favour of the People. He 
unites debauchery with ambition, He conſtant- 
ly purſues the plan of reviving the faftion-of 
Marius. His Quxſtorſhip in Spain. Effect of 

a ſtatue of Alexander's upon him. WAR or 
THE PIRATES. Riſe andprogreſs of the power 
of the Pirates. Servilius 1ſauricus makes war 

_ againſt them with ſucceſs, but without deſtroy- 

ing them. Command of the ſeas given to the 
Prætor M. Antonius. He is ſhipwrecked on a 
cruixe on the iſland of Crete, He dies of grief 
in effect. His eaſy and profuſe diſpoſition. The 
Pirates become more powerful than ever. 


| 7 
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N Ming the hiſtory of preceding times Multitude 
1 TI complained of the ſcarcity of facts; but 2% cm. 
& 


12 lace the multiplicity of them perplexes 
The diſpoſition of ſo vaſt a ſubject, as 
. Roman Hi'ory now becomes, is one of the 
greateſt difficulties I experience in writing it. 
The war of Spartacus agrees in point of time 
with the end of that of Sertorius. The war 
with the Pirates had been continued throughout 
a long ſeries of years, both before and after the 
events J have juſt related. The third war of 
Mithridates begins two or thres years before the 
death of Sertorius. At the ſame time the Ro- 
mans made war in Thrace and Macedonia. Add 
the fats, which relates to the internal affairs 
of the commonwealth, and paſs in Rome; 
beſides particular circumſtances, that concern 
illuſtrious perſonages, in reſpect to whom every 
thing is material. We ſee hear no doubt a 
multiplicity of matter, in which it is hg hard 
to avoid confuſion. 


The beſt choice I can ikke is in my opi- Order in 


nion, to follow, as J have already done, the 
lan laid down for me by Mr. Rollin, my ma- 
er and model; and by his example, not to 
confine myſelf ſo rigorouſiy to chronological 
order, as to neglect, at the ſame time, the con- 
nexion of facts. I ſhall therefore ſeparate as 
much as poſſible the great ſubjects: and as the 
war with Mithridates is the moſt important of 
all thoſe I have juſt mentioned, That I intend 
to treat by itſelf. That of the Pirates, of which 
the order I have laid down to myſelf, has not 
ermitted me hitherto to ſpeak, is of an older 
date. I ſhall therefore give it the firſt place, 


af Jeaft i in — to every thing that preceded 
X 3 the 


_ _ 
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the command of the ſea given to Pompey. I 
am going to begin with the war of Spartacus, 
which is a kind of detached part; and I-ſhall 
give an article a place after it, in which 1 ſhall 
treat of leſs conſiderable wars, and a great num- 
ber of detached facts. CEE by 


WAR of SPARTACUS. _ 


A. R. 679. M. TzzenTivs Varro Luculyvs. 
Ant. C. 73. | | x : 
| "y C. Cassius Varvs. 


We have ſeen Sicily twice reduced to ex- 
tremities by the revolt of ſlaves. Italy in its 

turn experienced the ſame misfortune, and had 

entire cauſe to perceive, how great an evil the 
multiplicity of flaves is to a ſtate. . 

0 % One Lentulus, in the city of Capua, cauſed 
kno great number of gladiators to be taught their 
Character art, moſt of them either Gauls or Thracians 
of that by birth, who had been reduced to that ſad 
e ſtate, not by any crimes, but ſolely by the in- 
| con- Juſtice of him who had bought them, Of 
Arion. that number two hundred entered into a plot to 
Plut. in make their eſcape. But their deſign having 
ee been diſcovered, only twenty-eight were capa- 
ppian. | AC 4 ; 
Car. J. 1, ble of putting it in execution, and fled with no 
Ftor. III. other arms than kitchen-knives and ſpits, which 


20. they found at hand. Nothing, in appearance, 
= V. could be more contemptible, nor leis likely to 


make the Capital of the Univerſe tremble, 
But beſides that in a Government, where great 
numbers are diſcontented with their condition, 
the leaſt commotions are to be feared, thoſe fu- 
gitive ſlaves had a man at their head, who 
was alone worth an army; a man of ability 
and valour, intrepid in dapgers, equally know- 

i | "Ws | ing 
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| ing how to employ ſtratagem and force, capable 4. R. 679. 
of refources in adverſity, and of a wiſe mode- * 
tation in proſperity; in a word, a man, to 
whom fortune ſeemed to have done the greateſt 
injuſtice, by uniting in his perſon the cone 
of a ſlave with the talents of an Heroe, 
Spartacus, every body fees it is of him I 
ſpeak, was born in Thrace, and had ſerved 
amongſt the auxiliary troops of the Romans. 
Having been taken priſoner, on what occafion 
we have no account; he was ſold for a flave, 
and. deſtined by his maſters to be made a gla- 
diator: But his ſpirit was too great to be re- 
conciled to ſo infamous a profeſſion; and it was 
he, that perſwaded the companions of his for- 
tune rather to hazard their lives in the defence 
of their liberty, than for the cruel pleafure of 
ſpectators. He however was not the only leader 
of the band. Crixus and Oenomaus were aſſo- 
ciated with him in the command : which divi- 
ſion of authority was not one of the leaſt diffi- 
culties, that Spartacus W nr in the courſe 
of his enterprize. | 
As ſoon as he had quitted Capua, they met Fir fuc- 
a carriage laden with the arms of gladiators for 64% of - 
another city. They ſtopped and ſeized them; 4c. 
and thoſe arms, — little fit for war, were 
ſtil} dettet than their ſpits and knives, But the 
people of Capua coming out to attack them 
im a ſtrong place, to which they had retired, 
Spartacus defeated them, and killed a great 
number of them; and having taken their 
ſpoils; he ſaw himſelf thereby in a condition 
to give his little troop arms truly military. 
They were much rejoiced to renounce wea 
which they conſidered as diſgraceful ; and from 
gladiators _y now became ſoldiers. © 
X 4 This 
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This firſt ſucceſs augmented their number, 


but not ſufficiently yet to embolden them to 


keep the field: and Claudius Pulcher, who 
was ſent from Room againſt them, found them 
poſted upon mount Veſuvius. He incamped 


at the foot of that mountain, occupying the 


only practicable way, that led to the ſummit; 
and ſuppoſed, that he had effectually ſnut up 
the rebels, becauſe all the reſt was only ſteep 
rocks and precipices. But no ways are im- 
practicable to valour animated by deſpair. The 
ſlaves made themſelves very ſtrong and high 
ladders of the wild vine branches, that they 
found upon the ſpot in abundance, and by 
their help deſcended all of them along the 
rock, except one, who at firſt remained above, 
to take care of the arms, and having thrown 


them down to his comrades, when they were 


in the plain, deſcended alſo in his turn, and 
re-joined them. Spartacus did not content 


himſelf with eſcaping from the enemy: he 


attacked the Romans when they leaſt expected 


him, defeated them, took their camp, and in 


that manner gained a ſecond victory. 


3 lt was at this time that the ſlaves of all the 
Zi: forces, neighbouring countries came in to range them- 


A-ms 
gro/s'y 
forged. 


ſelves around their deliverer. Their number 
ſoon increaſed to ten thouſand : and as Spar- 
tacus had not arms for ſo great a multitude, 
he was forced to call in the aid of induſtry. 


They made ſhields of \baſket-work, which 


they covered with ſkins of beaſts newly killed; 


and all the iron they could get, they forged 
into ſwords and other offenſive weapons. They 


alſo ſeized ſome ſtuds, in order to have ca- 


valry. 
With 
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Wich theſe forces they committed terrible Ar 673· 
ravages throughout all Campania. (a) Horace Erceſſes 1 
regretted the excellent wines, of which thoſe ino which 
faves by plundering then deprived the luxury %, 
and delicacy of the Roman tables. But that !,” wth 
had been a ſmall matter, if they had contented Spartacus. 
themſelves ſo. In the towns and even jmpor- 
tant cities, as Cora, Muceria; Nola, which 
they took and plundered, they inflicted a thou- 
ſand cruelties and outrages upon ſuch, as had 

the misfortune to fall into their hands. Spar- 

tacus did his utmoſt to oppoſe theſe exceſſes; 
and employed both remonſtrances and requeſts. 
But every thing was in vain to ſuch abject ſouls, 
whoſe inſolence was blown up by ſucceſs and 
victory, and who greedily indulged the inhu- 
man pleaſure of revenging themſelves by all 
poſſible indignities and inflictions" wank thoſe 
they had formerly feared. 

Rome at length cerveived, that this was a p . 
war of a ſerious nature, and the Prætor, P. iu the 
Varinius, was made to ſet out with an army. Pretor, 
But he no ſooner arrived than one of his _ 
Lieutenants, called Furius, who commanded a 888 | 
detachment of two thouſand men, was defeated 
by Spartacus. Some time after, Coſſinius, 
whom Plutarch terms the Counſellor and Col- 
legue of Varinius, ſuffered himſelf to be ſur- 
prized in Lucania. The enemy were very near 
raking him in the bath: his troops were de- 
feated, his camp forced, and” himſelf killed 
upon the ſpot. . 

There was however an a PRE Frontin 
Spartacus was ſhut up in a defile by the Prætor. Strat. II. 
5, 22. 
Spartacum 4 ua potuit vagantem | : 
5h F. — wo. 2 1 * Qa. III. 14. ; 


But 
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A. K. 679- But he extricated himſelf by ſtratagem out of 
rn AF. that difficulty. To — and — the 
Romans, he cauſed poſts to be erected before 
the gate of his camp, which ſupported dead 
2 3 clothed and completely armed, in or- 
der that they might be taken at a diſtance for 
advanced guards and ſentinels. The enemy 
were thereby aſſured, that his army continued 
in its camp, while he was making it file off in 
the rear by favour of the night. Having 
eſcaped this danger, he reſumed all his ſupe- 
riority, beat Varinius on ſeveral occaſions, and 
even at laſt took his faſces, which from thegce- 
forth he cauſed to be born before himſelf. 
Modera- In this height of proſperity, Spartacus 
tion and thought like a wiſe and moderate man. He 
— ſaw, that it was impoſſible for him to triumph 
in proſpe- Over the Roman power, and that he muſt neceſ- 
rity. farily fink under it ſooner or later. He there- 
Plut. "Ss reſolved to march his army towards the 
Alps, in order, that after having paſſed thoſe 
mountains, the- Gauls and Thracians, which 
were the two principal nations, that compoſed 
his army, might retire to their reſpective homes, 
there to enjoy in perfect ſafety a liberty it had 
coſt them ſo. much to acquire. .- But ſo wiſe a 
counſel was rejected. Thoſe ſlaves, hitherto 
always victorious, and who ſaw: themſelves 
forty thouſand in number, full. of a frantic con- 
karre and allured by the hopes of booty, 
mack re it better to plunder Italy, ann 
men the conſequences. 
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Rome ſaw itſelf threatened with a very great 7he wo - 
and imminent danger, whilſt her armies were Cemal. 
_ ſucceſsful in more remote countries, Pompey. 4 © 
had compleated the reduction of Sertorius's 2 
party in Spain: Lucullus gained great victories 2a, 
over Mithridates in the eaſt. And notwith- Spartacus. 
ſtanding a ſtate ſo powerful abroad, apprehend- 
ed becoming the prey of a gladiator, - For the 
troops of Spartacus increaſed perpetually, and 
already amounted to ſeventy thouſand men, 
the Romans in their terror made three armies 
take the field, two commanded by the twa 
Conſuls, and a third under the Prætor Q. Ar- 
rius. And they had the greater reaſon to hope 
ſucceſs with ſuch great forces, as a diviſion had 
aroſe among the enemy. | 5 
1] have ſaid, that the revolted ſlaves were Djvifon ' 
moſt of them Gauls or Thracians by nation, 4etwweer | 
This difference of country formed two parties, '** rebel 
which had each their chief. The Gauls ad- rer, , 
hered to Crixus, their countryman, and the defeated 


Thracians to Spartacus. (The third chief, Oe- ad killed. _ 


nomaus, had been killed in one of the battles 

of the preceding year.) Spartacus {could not 
keep the Gauls within the bounds of their duty. 
Their pride and audacity induced them to 
ſeparate from him; and under the command 

of Crixus, they threw themſelves into Apulia, 

and laid waſte the country. But they had 

ſoon reaſon to repent their imprudence. The 
Conſul Gellius and the Prætor Arrius fell upon 

them near Mount * Garganus, and of thirty * Mount 
thouſand men, of which their body 3 5 Ange- 


=, — — —— oo. 
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e Killed twenty thouſand. Crixus himſelf ſell in 
t. C. | 
| © the action, fighting valiantly. 
Fiferies So great a diſaſter did not diſconcert Spar- 
gained by tacus. He directed his march through . 
Sparta Appennines, ſtill purſuing his. deſign of gain- 
over tbe S S S 
three Be. ing the Alps, and of quitting Italy. The 
man Gene- Conſul Lentulus advanced to meet him. But 
ral. that General, of whom Salluſt doubts =, whether 
he had leſs capacity, or more vanity and. raſh- 
- nefs, was not an adverſary qualified to make 
head againſt Spartacus. He was defeated, and 
his army put to the rout. The Victor then 
moved back againſt the other Conſul Gellius, 
who was returning from Apulia to incloſe him 
between himſelf and his Collegue. Spartacus 
ſpared him half the march; and though Arrius 
had been joined by the Conſul, he defeated 
them both in a pitched battle. 
Tir bun- Spartacus on this occaſion thought his victory 
dared pri- not ſufficient, and was reſolved to add inſult to 
Jomers it. Every body knows, that it was the cuſtom 
Abt as of the Romans to make Gladiators combat at 
"gladiaters, the funerals of illuſtrious perſons, Spartacus 
zo honeur cauſed the ſame honour to be paid to the manes 
— of his companion Crixus: and having choſen 
Appian, three hundred of the braveſt priſoners he had 
taken in his two victories, he forced them to 
fight round the funeral pile he had erected; 
without doubt to ſhew the Romans, that if 
they delighted in ſeeing human blood ſhed, 
themſelves might be expoſed to the ſame treat- 
ment. He cauſed all the reſt of the priſoners, 
and the carriage-horſes unfit for ſervice, to be 
killed. He alſo burnt all the uſcleſs baggage 
taken from the ehEmy 3 and ſeeing that his 


s ue olidior an vanior. Sall. Hip. I. IV. 
ſucceſits | 
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ſucceſſes had augmented the number of his 4. K 680. 
ſoldiers to an hundred and twenty thouſand, derten ; 
he had the boldneſs. to form the deſign of marches a. 
marching againſt Rome, . Jo £4. 
He was not far from it, as the Conſuls in %. 
conjunction had marched with what troops 
they could draw together, to poſt themſelves 
in his way in * Picenum. That obſtacle ſeems + Marca- 
to have diſconcerted the plan of Spartacus. diAncona, 
But he revenged himſelf upon the Proconſul,, 
C. Caſſius, and the Prætor, Cn, Manlius, 
whom he beat, and reduced to fly. 1 
The Senate was extremely diſſatisfied with 
all the Generals of this year; and with great 
reaſon: For ſo many defeats upon the necks 
of each other, could not proceed ſolely from 
the bravery and good conduct of the enemy. | 
Luxury and ſloth prevailed in the Roman ar- Lurury 
mies; the diſcipline was void of vigour ; the 3 
military rewards were laviſned, without wait- _ T4. 
ing till they were deſerved; and Cato refuſed nan ar- 
thoſe, which the Conſul Gellius offered him, vues. 
under whom he ſerved, being unwilling to ac- 8 = 
cept honours that he ſaid were not his due. 


t . 
: . 
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The new conſuls would probably have con- Ca. 
ducted affairs no better than thoſe of the pre · che Præ- 
ceding year. Nothing is known concerning 77”: ”, 
Aufidius. Lentulus Sura is the ſame, who 7 ehe 
afterwards conſpired with Catilina, and was aaf a- 
ſtrangled on that account in Cicero's Conſul- gain/ 
ſhip. In conſequence Craſſus was the ſole re- Platin 
ſource of the Commonwealth, who was then ©,,c, 


Prztor, and in Sylla's war had given p__ : 
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A , of his valour and ability. He received orders 
to march againſt Spartacus; and his reputation 

induced many of the principal citizens to ac- 
company himyjn that war. EE 

Hi: frve- He ſoon ſhewed himſelf worthy of the con- 

rity. He fidence repoſed in him. For, having taken 

„ wa 3, Upon him the command of the army in Pi- 

decimated. Cenum, he detached Mummius, at the head of 
” two legions, with orders. to , obſerve the mo- 

tions of the enemy, but without hazarding a 
battle, or even a ſkirmiſh, Mummius exe - 
cuted that order ill; and believing the occa- 
flon favourable, he engaged the enemy, with 

a ſucceſs, that proved the Prator's. wiſdom, 
The Roman ſoldiers fled in a cowardly man- 
ner, and many returned to their camp, without. 
their arms, which they had thrown away, to 
fly more commodiouſly. Craſſus. afted then 
| as a great Captain, who knows, that diſcipline 
-is abſolutely neceſſary in an army; and that. 
ſeverity, is its great principle. He did not 
content himſelf with reprimanding Mummius 
ſharply ; but out of the ſoldiers, who had 
done their duty worſt, he choſe five hundred, 
whom he cauſed to be decimated. . F 25 of 
them were executed ignominioufly in the fight 
of the whole army, upon which that example 
made the greater impreſſion, as it was in a 
manner new, and nothing of the like nature 
had been practiſed during a great length of 
time. Befides which, on giving arms to thoſe, 
who had loſt them, Craffus "obliged them to 
find ſureties for thoſe arms, as they had kept 
the firft fo ill. This 3 recaution, 
which at the ſame time threatened them with a 
pecuniary puniſhment, made them more care- 


ful 


\ — 
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ful to-preſerve their arms, boih out of hohour A Rr 
Theſe troops having in effect learnt to fear i, prce; 
their general's ſeverity more than their enemy's Spartacus 
ſwords, ſoon retrieved their honour. Craſſus ! _—_ 
cut a body of ten thouſand ſlaves in pieces, of s, 


whom two thirds were left upon the field of 2 
battle; and ſoon after he gained an advantage : 
over Spartacus himſelf, whom he forced to 


gain Lucania, and retire toward the ſea. !- 


* 
7 


Spartacus had his deſign in approaching Spartacus 


Rhegio and Sicily. That iſland had already e „, 
been the theatre of two wars with ſlaves; and 


ain to 


he did not deſpair, if he could only tranſport paſs , 


ſome. part of his troops thither, to rekindle a part / is 
fire not well extinguiſhed, and which wanted g %, 
only a little aid to break out again with more 8 
fury than ever. And fortune even ſeemed at firſt 

to favour his hopes. There were in the Strait 

ſome ſhips of the Pirates, with whom he treated 

for tranſporting two thouſand' of his troops to 
Sicily. But the Pirates having received his 

money broke their engagement with him, and 

ſteered a different courſe. e had ſo great a,, II 
defire to go to Sicily, that he even tried to 20. 
croſs the Straight with floats and rafts. It was 

in vain. The rapidity of the fea, confined _ 
in this place between two ſhores, deſtroyed'* Calab- 
ſuch: weak machines, and preſently ſhewed ay og 
him the. impoſſibility of ſucceeding. In the ht up 
mean time Craſſus had followed him in his Spartacus 
march. Spartacus in conſequence found him- 7 Brut- 


The nature of the place itſelf gave Craſſus e . 


that idea. The extremity of Italy on the fide 
of Sicily forms a peninſula joined only to the 
| "3 oath 


@ * 
r ̃ ͤll e — eb err 
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2 — main land by an iſthmus of about twelve leagues 
over. Craſſus cauſed this iſthmus to be ſhut up 
woith a foſſe of fifteen feet in depth, and as 
many in breadth, fortified: with a ſtrong and 
high wall. And that work, which alf have 
been very great and difficult, was ing in a 
. very, ſhort time. 

Spartacus + Spartacus had at Grſt 3 little attention 
forces the to the enterprize of the enemy, and had taken 
lines no pains to diſturb their workmen. Bile 
thoughts were ſolely intent on 2 his pe 
ple; and as he was near the ſea on al des be 
invited merchants to bring to his camp, not 

gold and ſilver, but iron. Of this he got 
a great quantity, cauſed arms to be forged, and 
ſupplied all his troops abundantly with them. 
But when he ſaw the lines compleated, preſ- 
ſed by famine, and not being able to draw 
roviſions either from the country, which he 
occupied and had ate up, or from elſewhere, 
becauſe it was not in his power to remove and 
extend himſelf, he perceived the greatneſs of 
his danger, and reſolved to force the barriers 
oppoſed againſt him. His firſt attempts were 
not ſucceſsful: he loſt abundance of ſoldiers, 
and was repulſed. To prevent his troops from 
being diſcouraged, and to reanimate them by 
deſpair, he cauſed a priſoner to be crucified at 
the head of his camp; in order that they 
mighe ſee with their own eyes the puniſhment, 
to which they were alſo reſerved, if they did 
not place victory on their ſide, and mould fall 
into the hands of che Prætor. At length hav- 
ing obſerved a night, very rough and tempeſ- 
tuous with wind and ſnow, he found means to 
fill up a part of the foſſe with earth and faſ- 
Cines, and paſſed his whole — over it. 1s 
Gade 
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TCraſſus, who believed he kept Spartacus 4. N. . 
1 ; = | 5 t. E. 71. 
entirely ſhut up, and expected to conquer him Terror ef 
without ſtriking a blow, was in ſuch a conſter- Craſſu. 
nation to ſee his prey eſcape him, and ſo ter- . 
rified with the calamities, with which «he-ſaw 
Italy again threatened, that in his firſt emotions 
of fear, he wrote to the Senate, that it was 
neceſſary to recall both Varro Lucullus, who 
was on his return from the war of Thrace, and 
Pompey, who having entirely re-eſtabliſhed 
the tranquillity of Spain, was on his way home. 
He however did not place his whole confidence ,;, ..... 
in the aids he demanded ; and having obſerved, an — hk 
that the Gauliſh ſlaves, whom even the miſ- tage that _ 
fortune and death of their former commander 5 
Crixus had not taught to ſubmit with docility _ 
to the orders of Spartacus, had ſeparated from 
that able General, and formed a body apart, 
he fell upon them; and having put them into 
diſorder, he would have entirely cut them in 
pieces, if Spartacus, who was not far off, had 
not made haſte to extricate them out of danger. 
This ſucceſs revived Craſſus's courage; and 
repenting then, that he had expreſſed timidity, 
and invited Generals to join him, who would 
deprive him of the glory of terminating this 
war, he made haſte to prevent them. 1 
The Gauls always incamped ſeparate from New vic- 
Spartacus, and had even their particular Gene- t 
rals, Gannicius and Caſtus. The Prætor found CT. 


| 17k a Frontin- 
means to deceive Spartacus, and to perſwade Ii. 5+ 34 


him, that the principal part of the Roman forces 
were oppoſite to him, whilſt they were really 
marching againſt the other Commanders. He 
gained a ſignal victory. Thirty five thouſand 
of the enemy, according to the Epitome of 
Livy, remained upon the _ Plutarch makes 
A | 


q - 


the 
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We the number of the dead amount only to twelve 
7": thouſand three hundred. But he obſerves, that 
| thoſe ſlaves fought with ſo much courage, that 
among ſo great a multitude of dead, only 
two were wounded behind. This victory g lo- 
riouſly effaced the ſhame of the precedin £4 
feats, which the Romans had ſuſtained. They 
recovered five Roman Eagles, twenty ſix ſtand- 
| ards, and five faſces. 

One of bis Spartacus after ſo conſiderable a loſs, thought 
Lieute- it neceſſary to remove from the victor, and 
Frog ee marched towards Apulia. Craſſus detached one 
tor 8 22. Of his Lieutenants and his Quæſtor to purſue 
. feared, and harraſs him. Thoſe officers deſpiſing an 
Plut. "enemy that fled, followed him fo cloſe, that 
they gave him a favourable occaſion ſor turning 
back againſt them, and giving them battle wich 
advantage. The Romans fled in great diſorder ;,. 
and the Queſtor being wounded efcaped with 

great difficulty. _ 
Loft bare | "This ſucceſs occaſioned the ruin of Spar. 
th, in tacus, becauſe his ſoldiers became ſo haugh- 
which ty in effect of it, that they would not pur- 
= ſue the route he had made them take, and 
s. forced him to return in queſt of Craſſus. Be- 
ſides which, another reaſon determined Sparta- 
cus to that conduct: this was, his having receiv- 
ed advice, that Varro Lucullus was arrived at 
Brunduſium from Macedonia; which made 
him apprehend being incloſed between two ar- 
mies of the enemy. Craſſus no leſs deſired a 
deciſire battle. Pompey approached; and as 
that General was extremely agreeable to the Peo- 
ple; his friends at Rome ſaid publickly in the 
Aſſemblies, that it was neceffary to ſend him 
againſt Spartacus ; and that he alone was born - 
to rn Wars thametul ; to! the Roman 
name. 
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name. Accordin ngly both Craſſos and Spar- 4, AR. d. W 
tacus equally Ging battle, they ſoon cane 
to à general one, in Which both fe drew out 
all their force. pi RD 
Spartacus, who was determined to cen vel or en 
die on this occaſion, teſtifled that reſolution __— 2 
4 remarkable atibn. He killed his horſe at 
the head of his army; ſaying, that if he was 
victorious, he undoubtedly ſhould not want 
borſes ; and that if he was TI" he ſhould. 
have no occaſion for them. He fought like one 
in deſpair, endeavouring to join Craffus, and 
breaking page the the thickeſt battalions for that 
purpoſe, He killed two Centurions with his : 
own 12 but could not come at the General ; 
and' having been wounded, he continued de- 
fending himſelf with invincible courage, till 
he fell dead covered with wounds. After his 
death, all fled ; and as the Victors gave no 
| 22 1 the laughter was horrible: forty thou- 
nd flaves remained on the field. The Ro- 
mans on their fide loſt a thouſand men: but | 
that was compenfated'by three thouſand Ro- 
man citizens, whom Spartacus kept prifoners, 
and who were recovered by the victory: The 5, ompey's 
| body of that illuſtrious Gladiator, who may iy, 
juſtly be ranked with the greateſt Generals, was who hav- 
ſought for in vain, and could not be diftinguiſh- . _ 
ed amongſt the multitude of the dead. bid, 2 
However from this diſaſter a conſiderable 20% fying 
number of ſlaves eſcaped, many of whom aſ- fave: 
ſembled together, and formed different bands. lr" i af 17 
One of theſe bodies conſiſting of about five 9 
thouſand, having been met by Pompey, WAS termmated 
cut in pieces; and on fo flight a foundation, 4 war to 
that General, out of a vanity which reflects no p 
honour vpn him, was for n himſelf Crai. 
1 . an — 
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A. R. 681. and robbing the real conqueror of the glory of 
ant S. r. having Ka Boon the — He 0 60 to the 
Senate, that Craſſus had put the ſlaves ta 
Ge in © flight, but that he had terminated the rebel- 
. in 5 . — 
Ver. V. © lion to the very roots.“ Cicero in more than 
* L. one place has flattered this unjuſt pretenſion of 
Manil. Pompey, becauſe he loved him, and on the 
* contrary hated Craſſus. But Hiſtory has been 
more equitable ; and Craſſys has retained the 
honour fo juſtly his due, of having by his vi- 
gilance, ability, and valour, in the ſpace of 
x months, happily terminated a war, which 
Orof. V. bad given the Romans not much leſs alarms, 
than that of Hannibal. He purſued all the 
Appian. remains of the fugitives, and entirely purged 
Italy of them. Six thouſand of them, Who 
fell alive into ;his hands, were crucified- all 
along the road from Capua to Rome. _ 
Lefer tri- _ Craſſus obtained only the leſſer triumph, or 
mph de- Ovation, on account of the contemptible con- 
creedro dition of the enemies he had conquered. A 
ais. diſtinction was however granted him, of which 
he had been very ambitious ; that was permiſ- 


ſion to wear in the ceremony, not the crown of 


„ 1 uſually worn in the Ouatian, but that 
bol laurel, which had been hitherto peculiar to 
the great triumph. 5 . 


DETACHED FACTS. 

1 T H E year, in hich Spartacus wasdefeated, 
2 abounded i triumphs for the Romans. 
Metellus Pius and Pompey, as we have ſaid 
above, triumphed in it oyer Spain; Craſſus 
orer Sparta nd the ſlaves; and Varro Lu- 


n 425 
This Lucullus was the brother of him, whoſe Varro Lu- 


; „ o . o r N EE e 
exploits againſt Mithridates we are ſoon to re- „, 


late. He was called M. Terentius Varro Lu- ,,4; in 
cullus, becauſe he had been adopted by one Thrace - 
Varro, whoſe names he aſſumed, adding for 24 — | 
his laſt ſurname that of the family, from Which iat. in 
he was deſcended. The two brothers loved Lucullo. 
each other tenderly : and L. Lucullus, who! © 
was the e'deſt, deferied ſtanding for the Edile- | 
ſhip, till his brother was capable of demand- _ 
ing and exerciſing it with him. | 2 


M. Lucullus, of whom we are ſpeaking in 
this place, ſucceeded his brother in the Conſul- 
ſhip; and after the year of his magiſtacry, 
having had Macedonia ſor his province, he 
behaved himſelf in it like a brave man and a 
great Captain. He carried the Roman arms a Frein- 
great way into Thrace, aitacked the Beſſi, a ſhem. 
People famous amongſt the Ancients for their Ys 
ferocity, and took from them the city of Phi- 
| lippopolis, which ſtill retains that name, and is 
ſituated upon the Hebrus, and that of Uſ- 
cudama, which many b-lieve to be the ſame 
with Adrianople. He ſeems to have deſigned to 
make war againft Mithridates on one ſide, whilſt 
his brother did the fame on the other. For he | 
puſhed on, if we may believe Florus, as far as Plor. II. 
the Tanais and the Palus Mzotis. He reduced 4. 
alſo the whole co:ſt of the Euxine Sea, from 
the mouth of the Danube to the Boſphorus of 
Thrace, and took from Apollonia, a city ſitua- 
ted on that coaſt, a Coloſſus of Apollo of 
thirty cubits high, which he placed in the Ca- 
pitol. He employed only two campaigns in 

all theſe expeditions, and afterwards returned to 


This River is called by the Turks Mariza. | ; 
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Rome, to receive the honour of a triumph he 
had well deſerved. 
| His predeceſſor had paved the way for him 
conſuls of 
Maceds- to all theſe conqueſts. This was Curio, who 
nia, who, having been conſul in 676, had beea ſent the 
ray af year following into Macedonia. He had ſub- 
2 jected the Dardarians, a warlike nation, who 
_—_ 7 the had 3 in all times harraſſcd the Macedonians, on 
Trac:ans, the North of whom they inhabited. He alſo 
conquered Mæſia, and penetrated as far as the 
Danube and Dacia. This is almoſt all we 
know of his exploits. But Frontinus has pre- 
ſerved a circumſtance of his conſtancy, in 
maintaining the diſcipline, which ought not to 
Frontin. be forgot. | 
Stratag- ' When he was prepat ing to ſet out for his 
1 expedition againſt the Dardarians, one of the 
ſive legions under his command, mutinied, and 
declared they would not follow a raſh General, 
- - who was leading his troops to certain deſtruCti- 
on, Curio, far from giving way to their com- 
plaint, reſolved to reduce them; and having 
made the other four legions | ſtand to. their 
arms, he obliged the mutineers to come without 

their arms or belts to chop ſtraw, and dig a 

trench. He then broke the ſeditious legion, 

without regard to all their proteſtations of ſub- 
miſſion and moſt humble intreaties, and diſtri- 

buted the ſoldiers into the other legions. A 

General of ſuch firmneſs, and who knew ſo 

well how to make his troops obey him, was 
well qualified for conquering an enemy. At 
his return to Rome he triumphed. 

Before him two other Proconſuls of Mace- 
donia had alſo made war upon the barbarous 
nations of that Province, Ap. Claudius, and 
ee who had been 1 the one in 


673, 
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65 3, and the other two years before. Appius Freinſhem 
had no ſucceſs; and having been taken ill, in XCI. 21. 
effect of the grief he had conceived on that ac- f 
count, he died in the Province itſelf. Dola- 
bella, either more brave or more fortunate, had 
ſucceeded better, and had obtained the honour 
%% // ²ĩ i wt Ho” ae 
Prom the little we have juſt been ſaying, it 
appears, that Cicero had reaſon to ſay, the go- 
vernment of Macedonia was a (a) nurſery for 
triumphs. That Province was continually in- 
feſted by reſtleſs and fierce nations; and their 
perpetual incurſions preſented fine occaſions to 
the avigdity, all the Roman Generals had, of 
acquiring an honour, which to them was the 
higheſt point of giory attainable. 


The domeſtic events of the Commonwealth, 


portant facts. The firit which offers, is the % 9405 
pains taken by the Senate to repair the loſs of line 2/6; 
the Sybiline Books, conſumed at the burning of made in > 
the Capitol, It was in the Conſulſhip of Cn. =; 7 — 
Octavius and Curio, the 676th year of Rome, xXCI — 
that Deputies of the Senate were ſent into Alia 

to collect all they could find of the Sibyl's 
races. Perhaps an earthquake, which was 

felt this year at * Reate, contributed to turn * Rieti. 
the attention of the Romans upon Religion 

and the gods. It was very violent, and at- xs 
teaded with a ſingular phenomenon. A kind ' 5 1 
of ſpark was. ſeen to iſſue from a ſtar, which | 
on approaching the earth grew ſo large, as to 

form a diſk equal to that of che moon. The 


(a). Provincia ex omnibus una maximè triumphalis. Cc. 


in 70 1. 44+ LE | 
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Conteſts 


| ae pe oned great emotions during a conſiderable ſpace 
YI: MU e 
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ſky was as light with it, as it is in a gloomy and 


cloudy day: and when this kind of ſtar reaſ- 
cended, it ſeemed to extend itſelf in length and 
take the form of a trail of light. I need not 


_ obſerve that this phænomenon was. taken for 


a prodigy. Whether on this occaſion, or 
ſome other motive, the books of the Sibyl, 
which had been loſt ſeven years, were then 
thought of. They collected from Erythre, a 
city of Zolis, which paſſed for the country of 
the Sibyl, Samos, Ilion, from Africa itſelf 


and Sicily, and laſtly from different cities of 


Italy, all the verſes, which went under the 
name of the Sibyls. They choſe theſe, but 
with very little judgment; and Varro found 
abundance of interpolations in this collection, 
which he perceived from the Acroſticks or 
Initial Letters. However this compilation, 
in which chance had ſufficient ſhare, was con- 
ſulted, as containing the will of the gods: ex- 
cept with perſons of ſenſe, who frequently 
laughed at it, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel. 
Another more important object, that occaſi · 


of time, was the Tribunitian Power. I have 
ſaid, that Sylla extremely weakened it, and 
abridged its rights. But the People idolized 
that magiſtracy, which they conſidered as the 


bulwark of their liberty. Accordingly as ſoon 


as Sylla was dead, the Tribunes ſpared no pains 


for re-eſtabliſhing their ancient privileges, and 
there was an open war between them and the 


Conſuls upon that ſubject. It was particularly 
very warm during the Conſulſhip of Curio, 


who ſupported the reform madeby Sylla againſt 
the Tribune of Sicinius, | 


That 


*% 


* 5 * 4 


: That <A * * vent ae e und * 
Conſul ; and as he had the gift of raillery, he he 
turned his adverſary into a ſcule very happily, 
and kept him employed to ſome pur 


Curio, who was a ſingular kind of an Orator, 


was profoundly ignorant, and had not the leaſt 


tincture of the knowledge 8 9 rk —_ 
a 110Cra u- 


have, that has the advantage o 
cation. His memory frequently failed him; 
and Cicero tells us that one day, when they 
were pleading againſt each other, Curio on 


riſing up to ſpeak, forgot that moment all he 
intended to ſay; ſo that he was reduced to de- 


. Clare, that the adverſe party deprived him 
of his memory by ſpells and inchantments, As 
to his geſture it was entirely ridiculous. Hie 
continyally mg his arms about whilſt he 
ſpoke, and thereby gave occaſion for a ſmart 
joke of Sicinius, The two Conſuls having ap- 


peared before the People upon the Tribunal of 


- harangues; and Cn. Octavius, who had the 


' gout, continuing to lit, ware up in cloths with | 


plaiſters and fomentations, Curio ſpoke. in the 
name of both. When he had done, the Tribune 
addreſſing himſelf ro Octavius, ſaid: You can 


never ſufficiently acknowledge the obligations you 


Have to your Collegue. If he had not ſwung bis 


arms about as uſual, the flies would have eat you 


up by this time. It is a wonder, that without 


ſo many things eſſential to eloquence, Curio 


could poſſibly have paſſed for an Orator. But 
he had an 3 and florid elocution; and 
that ſingle talent covered the want of all the reſt 
to a certain degree. His adverſary Sicinius was 
alſo a. very bad Orator, and had nothing but 


abundance of impudence, with the talent of 


| hitting: the ridiculous 1n perives; and mimick- 


ing 
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ing them very pleafantly. For the reſt it was | 

not by harangues the quarrel was determined. 

Salluſ. A ſhorter and more effectual method was em- 

e ployed. Sicinius was affaſſinared ; and his 

Macri. death with very great appearance of reaſon was 
aſcribed to Curio. 

Notwithſtanding, the unfortunate end of that 
Tribune, the cauſe he had ſupported till found 
defenders: and the year following the Conſul 
made in Cotta was obliged to conſent, that a conſider- 
Salate able change ſhould be made in the law paſſed 
Fase, e by Sylla concerning the Tribuneſhip. The Ar - 


{pe rout ticle which excluded ſuch, as had been Tri- 


XCII. 27. bunes, from the ſuperior offices, was aboliſhed. 
This was gaining ſomething : but much re- 

mained to be done. Several Tribunes ſuccel- 

ſively purſued the fame deſign with vigour, 

Cicero 'mentions two of them in particular, 

L. Quintius and M. Lollius Palicanus, men 

Cie. in without birth or talents, but capable of impo- 
Brut. 223. ſing, upon the multitude by their impuderce 
& pro and (a) loquacity, which the ignorant took 


I 
3 for eloquence, and by their eternal clamours and 


A. R. 677. 


vehement invectives againſt the Senate and 


SGrandees. The affair was however ſpun out 
= i fix'years longer; and perhaps would not have 
— ſucceeded, through the weakneſs, or rather 
in all is ambition, of Pompey, who with the view of 
rights by conciliating the favour” of the People, aban- 
Pony. doned the maxims of Sylla, and the intereſts 

of the Ariſtocracy. Being become Conſul 
after two Triumphs, at the age of four and 
thirty, which to another would have been the 
"_ ſummit of honours, he conſidered. that 


A 


1 (a) Pals loquax magis win facundus. eil. 
3 IV. 2. 1 N I £4 | $3351 
44 elevation 
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elevation only as the commencement of his 
greatneſs and fortune. His plan was to perpe- 
tuate himſelf, as he did, in command : by: paf- 
ſing from employment to employment, and 
from office to office. He could execute that 
deſign only by the means of the people. The 
Senators were too attentive, and too much in- 
tereſted in preventing the exceſſive riſe of one 0 
of their ow.n body, not to traverſe his views; 
whereas every thing was to be obtained from a, 
multitude, by careſſing it. He therefore ſeized p 4 ot. in. 


the occaſion of attaching the People to him © 7 . = 
for ever by a ſingular, and paſſionately deſired; ..- .., 
ſervice, When he returned from Spain, te 


whole People expected him as their deli verer j;, E. i 

and preſerver. He did not deceive thoſe hopes, XCVII. 

and he had ſcarce taken poſſeſſion of the Con- 

ſulſnip, when he reinſtated the Tribunitian 
power in all its rights; an ambitious ſtep, 
which he had caule to repent; more: than once 

in the ſequel, 

Cicero however apologizes for- Pompey in 

reſpe&t to this article, and excuſes it by neceſſi- 

ty. He (a) affirms, ** that it was not poſſible 

sto obtain the People's conſent, that the Tri- 
buneſhip ſhould not ſubſiſt; and that ſooner 

<« or later that charge muſt have aſſumed its 

** ancient authority. From thenee he con- 

< cludes, it was of advantage, that Pompey, 

« who, was wiſe and moderate, ſhould; acquire 
= the merit of that an eh. re n 


be Seofit (Pompeius non. 


ons deberi huic civitati 
am poteſtatem- Quippe 
— tantopere populus no. 
ſter ignotam expetiſſet, qui 


t carere cognita? Sa- 


8 pientis 1 civis fig 
cauſam nec perpicioſam, & 
ira popularem ut non poſſet 


obſiſti, perniciosè populari 
civi non relinquere. Cic, 
de Leg. III. 26. 


£c rather | 
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rather than leave it to ſome pernicious ci- 
© tizen, who might have abuſed it for ſubver- 
ting the Commonwealth.” ' Pompey pight 
have had that view, which will make him leſs 
in the wrong. But it is difficult to believe, 
that perfonal intereſt did not in a great meaſure 
determine w. 9 

5%, The ſcarcity of proviſions cauſed alſo great 
| 5912.7 troubles and commotions in Rome, — the 
at Rome, times of which we are ſpeaking. We ſee 

2 from a diſcourſe of the Conſul C. Cotta, which 

2 is preſer ved amongſt the fragments of Salluſt, 

ters of the that the diſcontent and commotions of the Peo- 

fea. ple roſe ſo high as to endanger the perſons of 

KR. e. the Conſuls. For the reſt we have no particu- 

lar account of theſe ſeditions, and the cauſe of 

the evil is better known than its effects. This 
was the Pirates, who covering the Mediterranean 
with their ſhips, entirely interrupted commerce, 
and very frequently took the grain, that was 
bound to Rome. Several remedies were tried. 

The Magiſtrates gave largeſſes of corn to the 

multitude. The Commonwealth, conforma- 

| ble by a decree of the Senate, and a law paſſed 

A. R. 679. by the Conſuls Varro Lucullus and C. Caſſius, 

in bought a great quantity in Sicily, and expended 

163. ſolely upon this article of Sicilian corn about 
two hundred and twenty five thouſand pounds 

during the three years that Varres was Prætor. 
But all theſe occaſional expedients produced but 

a momentary convenience. It was neceſſary to 
put a ſtop to the depredations of the Pirates; 
and it was not til! Pompey had purged the 
ſeas of them, that Plenty was reinſtated at 


Rome. 15 


Fd 


| „ — 


In 
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In this publick calamity Cicero ſignalized his Cicero's 
zeal for the ſervice of the State according to Ser- 
the extent of the ſphere in which he was then“ 7 
confined'; for he was only beginning to have a 
ſhare in affairs of government. He was appoint- 
ed Quzſtor, which was the firſt degree of ho- A. R. 676. 
nours, under the Conſuls Cn. Octavius and 
Curio, being then one and thirty years old: Cic. in 
and he has not left us ignorant, that he had one Piſ. 
of the firſt places in that nomination. He 
exerciſed the Quæſtorſhip the year following in A. R. 677. 
Sicily, in the Conſulſhip of L. Octavius and Cut. in 
C. Cotta, Sicily had to Quæſtors, one f 
whom reſided at Syracuſe, and the other at 
Lilybæum. It was the latter province, that 
fell by lot to Cicero. He was very active in 
preſſing the Sicilians to furniſh the quantity of 
corn they were to ſend. to Rome: and his 
activity, which gave them ſome trouble, at 
firſt occaſioned complaints. But, when they 
had experienced His equity, mildneſs and dili- 
gence in buſineſs, their murmurs were changed 
into the greateſt. applauſes; and they expreſſed- 
their gratitude by honours, which they had not- 
paid to any of his predeceſſors. ja 


le hasgiven us the following plan himſelf 
of his adminiſtration. During (a) my 


Quæſtorſhip in, Sicily, I ſent a great quantity 
« of corn to Rome; my conduct made the 
©. merchants - applaud my juſtice, and the 
<< eafineſs of my manners; the citizens the 
« generoſity of my behaviour; the Allies my 
< diſintereſtedneſs.;.in a word, every body, 


(a) Frumenti in ſumma abſtinens, omnibus eram- 
caritate maximum numerum viſus in omni officio ditigen-' 
miſeram. Negotiatoribus tiſſimus, Cic. pro P/2ncio, u. 
comis, mercatoribus juſtus, 66. RES 
municipibus liberalis, ſociis k 1 


©. ů — —⁵õ.ʒ —ꝛ T- ů ——··ů* ꝛ ˙·˙*—— 
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part of my duty.” 
Proceeded from principles ſtill more noble and 
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* was ſenſible of my ſtrict obſervance of e ery 


A conduct ſo laudable 


elevated, and ſuch as are worthy of being pro- 
poſed as models to all thoſe, Aka have FA 


ſhare whatſpever in publick authority. 


cannot read the picture, which he gives us of 


his heart and ſentiments, without admiration; 


In all the (a) offices with which I have been 


* honoured, ſays he, I always conſidered the 


duties of them as ſacred and religious — 5 
„ gations. 


When I was elected Quæſtor, I 
c did not think that charge a gift conferred on 


* me by the People to do me honour: but a 


<<: depoſite, of which it was my duty to give 
„them an account. When ] was ſent to exer- 


„„ Ciſe the Queſtorſhip in Sicily, I conceived, 


that all eyes were fixed on me alone; 
* that I was in a manner placed upon a theatre, 
* expoſed to the view of the Univerſe: and 
in conſequence' far from giving myſelf a 
6 Jooſe to unruly appetites, I made it a law to 


+ deny myſelf even the pleaſures and gratifi- 


* Pol. X. 
Hit. of 


6 cations,” which nature and neceſſity ſeem . 

« diſpenſibly to require: 
As Mr. Rollin has related: in the Arjcizne 

Hiſtory, the diſcovery of the tomb of Archi- 


Syracuſe, . 9a — Cicero * g his Queorſhip, I 


5 176 
0 94110. f | fit! \.n.4 23 


06 E80 quos KS mihi 


N Magiſtratus populus Roma- 


nus mandavit, ſic eos ac. 
cepi, ut me omnium offi- 
ciorum obſtringi religione 
arbitrarer. Ita Quæſtor ſum 
factus, ut mihi honore illum. 
non ſolùm datum, ſed etiam 
creditum ac commiſſum pu- 
tarem. Sic obtinui Quz- 
ſturam in provincia. Sicilia, 


ut omuium 7 oculos in me 
unum conjectos arbitrater: 


ut me ier Se mram 


=m in aliquo Orbis terræ 
eatro verſari exiſtimarem; 
ut omnia ſemper quæ jueun- 
da videntur eſſe, non modò 
his extraordinariis cupidira-., 
tibus, ſed. etiam ipſi natutæ 
ac neceſſitati lenegarem. 
Cic. in Ver. I. V. n. 35. 
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ſhall not repeat it here. But L cannot diſpenſe 
with giying an account of — light mortifica⸗- 
tion, which the vanity of our new- magiſtrate 
experienced, on his return to Italy, and which 

he has given us bimſelf in EY, Mendy ; 
terms. ts ately rex 
From, What we TS ks ſaid it is "evidens. N. 'Slight 
Cicero took great honour, to himſelf from, his|morrifica- 
Queſtorſhip, and he owns, that he was ſo full 4 of Ci. 
of it, when he ſet, out from Sicily, that he — 2 
believed nothing elſe was talked o at Rome. Duel 
He was, in conſequence, much aſtoniſhed /p. 
when paſſing through Puzzuoli at the time 
when people drank the waters, which drew to- 
ether much company at that place, that the 
rſt perſon he met, aſked him, when he, ſet, 
out from, Rome, and what , news he brought 
from the city. I don't come from Rome, re- 
plied he, with an air of ſome mortificationz, 
but from the Province. O, true, ſaid he who, 
had queſtioned him, it is from Africa, I Fran. 
Cicero upon this was more piqued than before, 
and anſwered with ſome warmth, that Sicily, 
and not Africa, had been his province. A 
third then mixed in the converſation, and 
reproaching the firſt's ignorance of. affairs; * 
Don't 17. þ uy ſaid he, that Cicero bas, been 
Quæſtor at Secs, ? But it was at Lilybæum, 
as we have On this laſt attack, Cicero 
behaved like mſelf ; he (a) renounced, the 
| deſire of being con ſidered as a. perſon. of i im- 
portance, mingled with the croud, and was 
contented to paſs for one, who, was come to 
| Puzzuol, to rink the waters with the reſt. fu 
| * Deſtiti gotta," & me unum ex üs fee qui ad 
_ revifene."! 1 pro Flanc. . 65. ee eee 
1 


i W 


% 


ren e,, 
Herefokves This trivial ad venture cauſed him to make 
2 at fome very ſerious reflections. He conceived (a), 
led a, that the Roman People had little regard to 
all. what” ſtruck: only their ears, and that it was 
neceſſary” to act upon them by their eyes. 
From that moment he made it his plan to fix 
in the city, to ſhew himſelf induſtriouſly to his 
fellow-citizens, to make the Forum in a man- 
ner his refidence : and founding all his hopes 
of fortuhe upon his eloquence, he not only la- 
boured to acquire a great name by frequent and 
| ſhining Orations, but devoted himſelf to the 
occaſions of all ſuch as ſought his aſſiſtance, 
ſo that he was accefſible at all hours of the 
day and night, and no one ever found his 
doors ſhut. * : 
All the world knows, Ceſar was the only 
Youth of rival that Cicero had to fear in reſpe& to 
Ce/ar. the glory of eloquence. The former exer- 
ciſed himſelf much in it during his youth. 
But his ambition differed widely from ha of N 
Cicero. The latter ſought oa to make a 
figure in the Commonwealth ; and for 
that his eloquence ſuffered. Cæſar aſpited at 
ae maſter of it: and only arms 
could enable him to attain that point 
If he had been capable of contenting "Win: 
ſelf wirh the moſt exalted fortune, to which 4 
citizen could aſpire in a free State, his birth, 
ſupported t the greateſt genius that ever was, 
and and the mblage of all the talents in bis 


0 600 Wagen ſenſ . quotidie nviphiſerten - 
pulum} Romanum autes he- rent: habitävi in -oculis, © 
tiores, oculos acres atque preſſi forum: neminem a 

acutos, habere, deſtiti quid. congreſſu meo neque ' jani- 

de me audituri eſſent homi- tor meus neque ſomnus ab- 
nes cogitare; feci ut poſtea ſterruit. dem, ibid. n. 66. 


derſon 
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perſon, could not fail of acquiring him it. 
The Julian Houſe, of which he was deſcended, 
was Patrician; and having been tranſplanteed 
from Alba to Rome by King Tullus Hoſtilius, Liv. I. 30. 
from the beginning of the Commonwealth, had 
been adorned with the higheſt dignities. And 
this is inconteſtable. But as all high Nobility 
has its chimæra's, the Julii traced back their 
origin to fabulous antiquity; to lülus, the ſon 
of ÆEneas, and conſequently the grandſon of 
Venus. The ſurname of Cæſar was not very 
antient in that Houſe. The firſt who had it, 
as Hiſtory informs us, was Sex. Julius Cæſar, 
who was Pretor the 544th year of Rome. It 
is generally believed, that this ſurname denotes 
an infant, for the birth of whom it was neceſ- 
ſary to cut open its mother's womb : and * A cæſo 
that very dangerous and uncommon operation e 
has retained the name from hence of the Cæſa- pun. VII. 
rian operation. According to another etymo- 9. 
logy at leaſt as probable, + Czſar ſignifies a f A Cæ- 
child born with long hair. | 3 
It was therefore from that branch of the 
Julian family the perſon of whom we are ſpeak- 
ing was deſcended, who rendred the name of 
Cæſar the moſt illuſtrious of the Uniyerſe. 
All that we know of his father was, that he 
had been Prætor, and that he died ſuddenly 
one morning, putting on his ſhoes and ſtock- 
ings, when his ſon was in his ſixteenth year. 
Cæſar's mother's name was Aurelia, a Lady of 
merit and virtue, and of a very noble family, 
though Plebeian. She is praiſed for having ne cauſ. 
taken great care of the education of her ſon : corr.Elog. 
dut ſhe ſucceeded. much more in reſpect to ta- n. 28. 
nts than manners. | Ne 
„ 1 6} £2 We 
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Ce ſar in 
Afia, 

f Suet. in 


Cæſ. 2. 
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We have already ſpoke of Cæſar on the oc- 
caſion of the dangers he incurred in the Dictator- 
ſhip of Sylla: and we left him in a manner 4 
fugitive, and obliged to go and ferve in Aſia - 
under Thermus, to avoid the wrath of that 


terrible Dictator. Whilſt he was in that coun- 


try, he blemiſhed his reputation irretrievably. 
He went twice to the court of Niromedes 
King of Bithynia; and his commerce with a 
Prince of the moſt corrupt manners, gave oc- 
caſion for bad reports, which drew upon him, 
as long as he lived, the ſharpeſt reproaches, 
both trom his enemies, and even from his ſol- 
diers. He was extremely offended at them, 
and frequently declared and proteſted in the 
ſtrongeſt terms to remove thoſe infamous ſuſ- 
picions, but could not ſucceed in it. For the 
reſt, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf from theneeforth 
by his valour ; and at the taking of Mitylene, 
which was the only one of all the cities of Afia, 
that had not laid down its arms, after the re- 
duction of Mithridates by Sylla, he acquired 


the honour of a Civic Crown, which was given 


him by his General. 
From thence he went to the army of Ser- 
vilius, who was then. making war againſt the 


He returns Pirates in Cilicia. But he did not ſtay lor 


20 Kome 
. after the 
ae th of 
S. 


there. As ſoon as he was informed of Sylla's 
death, he returned ſuddenly to Rome, princi- 
pally from the hope of ſeeing new troubles 
ariſe, and to take advantage of the commotions 


of Lepidus. His deſign was to join that fac- 


tion, in which he was beſides much ſollicited 


to engage. But the incapacity, which he per- 
ceived in the Chief, and the little ſtrength of 
the party diſguſted him; and he did not think 


it prudent to embark in fo ill- concerted an 


enter prize. 


* 
. / 
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enterprize. His inclination for that faction, 


however, manifeſted itſelf by the ardour with 
which he laboured, as we have obſerved in its 
Place, to obtain an amneſty in favour of thoſe, 


who engaged in it. 


Every thing being quiet in the Common- 


wealth, Cæſar, who had not yet ſufficient 
power to excite commotions in it, followed 


the example of young perſons deſirous of ac- 
quiring a name, and accuſed an illuſtrious and 
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powerful man. This was Dolabella, Conſul in 2 accuſes 
* who on his return from his government Dolabella. 
of M 


acedonia, had obtained the honour of a 


triumph. Cæſar at only one and twenty years 4g. de 
of age undertook this great affair, and at- cauf. corr. 
tempted to cauſe Dolabella to be condemned Eloq. c. 


as guilty of extortion. The cauſe was good in 7 
itſelf, and he produced a great number of wit- _ 


} 


neſſes againſt the accuſed. He pleaded it in 
perfection, and his diſcourſe is cited above an 


hundred years after his death, as not to be read 


without admiration. He however loſt his la- 
bour. Hortenſius and Cotta, who were then 
the leading men at the bar, ſaved Dolabella 
by their eloquence, and made Czlar miſcarry 
in a cauſe, that he believed infallibly his. 


ut. in 


The bad ſucceſs of this affair gave him af- —_ Te 
fliction: and partly to deaden the great noiſe As. 


it had made, and partly to perfect himſelf in 
eloquence, he reſolved to abſent himſelf, and 
to go to Rhodes to hear Apollonius Molo, 
the famous Rhetorician, whoſe taſte and abili- 
ties had alſo been of uſe to Cicero. But in his 


paſſage he was taken by Pirates, near the iſle - 


of Pharmacuſa, which lies oppoſite to the city 
of Miletus in Alia. | 


Z 2 | | Cæſar, 


uc vuil, 
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He is taken Cæſar, when priſoner to, wretched Pirates, 
by Pirates; behaved to them as if he had been their ma- 
— ſter. Firſt, on their aſking twenty talents. for 
wart; bis ranſom, he ridiculed them, and told them, 
cauſe: to be they did not know who their priſoner was: 
crucified he promiſed them fifty, He afterwards made 
Plc all his retinue ſet out, whom he ſent into the 
neighbouring cities to collect that ſum for him, 
and remained thirty eight days amongſt thoſe 
wretches, with only his phyſician and two 
domeſtics, retaining, during all that time, not 
only a perfect ſecurity, but an air of com- 
mand]; ſo that when he went to repoſe, if they 
diſturbed him with their noiſe, he ſent them 
orders to keep ſilence. In order to paſs away 

the time, he amuſed himſelf with compoſin 
pieces of poetry, or oratorial diſcourſes, Which 
he afterwards read to thoſe Pirates ; and if they 
did not admire them, he called. them fools, 
and Barbarians. For the reſt, he made himſelf 
familiar with them, and ſhared in their ſports 
and exerciſes; but always ſuſtaining his rank 
ſo well, that he threatned them from time to 
time with crucifixion, The Pirates were much 
Pleaſed with the eaſy behaviour of their pri- 
ſoner, and were far from taking his menaces as 
ſerious. He however realized them; and when 
the ſum he had promiſed, was brought to 
him, having cauſed himſelf to be carried to 
Miletus, with that activity, which is one of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhing parts of his character, 
he immediately aſſembled, and fitted out all 
the ſmall veſſels he found in that port, and 
ſurprized his Pirates, who were ſtill at anchor 
near the iſle of Pharmacuſa. He beat them, 
ſunk ſome of their ſhips, and took others, 
which he carried to Miletus; and cauſed the 
| | Pirates 
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Pirates to be put in priſon. He immediately 


went to Junius, the Proconſul of Aſia, who 
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was in Bithynia, and aſked his orders for the 


puniſhment of the priſoners. That Proconſul 


was weak, and avaricious. The glory, that 
young man had acquired, excited his envy 
and he would have been very glad to have 
| ſeized the booty, which was conſiderable. In 
conſequence, he anſwered, that he did not in- 
tend to have thoſe priſoners executed; but to 
ſell them. This did not anſwer Cæſar's pur- 
poſe. He went back with the ſame expedition 


to Miletus; and before the Proconſul's orders 


could arrive, by his own private authority he 
cauſed the Pirates to be crucified, as he had 


often threatned them: Only, to mitigate the 


puniſhment, he ordered their heads to be: cut 
From thence he went to Rhodes, according 


to his former 8 where he reſided ſome 


time, But exerciſes of eloquence did not ſuf- 
fice to employ Cæſar, eſpecially when there 


was occaſion to uſe arms. Accordingly, as; 


Mithridates, who was then preparing for his 
third war with the Romans, was beginning to 


raiſe the States of Aſia, Cæſar went to that 


Province; and, though a private perſon, hav- 
ing drawn ſome troops together, he drove away 
one of the Commanders of Mithridates, and 
confirmed the cities of Aſia, who had began to 
waver in the alliance of the Romans. 


net. e. 4. 


On his return to Rome, he employed all 4% bis re- 


poſſible methods for making himſelf friends, 


turn to 
Rome, he 


conciliating the multitude, and drawing all ure, 70 
eyes upon him; frequent pleadings, mannets concilia/e 
affable and full of politeneſs to the loweſt of , 


i of the Pec- 


the people, and magnificence in bis retinue, ©, 


. equipages Plaut. 
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equipages, and table, His enemies did not 
form right conjectures of the conſequences, his 
pomp would induce. They believed, that he 
would ſoon be ruined by ſuch exceſſive expences, 
and that his credit would expire with his patri- 
mony. And indeed he did ruin himſelf; for 
before he poſſeſſed any Magiſtracy, he was 
thirteen hundred talents in debt, that is, near 
two hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. But 
when he had gone ſo far, his power had taken 
ſuch very deep root, that it was impoſſible to re- 
duce it. (a) The weakeſt beginnings, ſays Plu- 
tarch, if not taken in time, become formidable 
at length, acquiring, even from the contempt of 
them, a facility of augmenting with impunity. 
In conſequence, it was found, that Cæſar, in- 
| ſtead of having purchaſed a ſhort-lived ſplen- 
dor at a great expence, had in reality ſacri- 
ficed nothing in compariſon with what he had 
gained. 
H: unit The ambitious deſigns he then revolved in 
d+bauchery his mind, more eaſily eſcaped the penetration of 
«th An- the moſt diſcerning, as he was a man of plea- 
bition. ſure, or, more properly ſpeaking, abandoned 
Suet. c. to debauchery. All the world knows the ſay- 
25. ing, that conveys the moſt horrible idea of his 
manners, that he was every woman's man, and 
every man's woman. He had given into this 
courſe very early, as he had an intrigue with 
Servilia, Cato's ſiſter, and Brutus's mother, in 
the life-time of her huſband, who was killed 
Plat. when Cæſar was only eighteen years old. Peo- 
ple in conſequence could not conceive, that he 


(a) oda, aN y- ine xls, àx Te ; xarafcondings 
Lare mrs ov r Argan, To en 1 cτα⁰⁰a auCgoan. 
7 & _ ©7041 r To 
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could unite ſo ſerious and ſo arduous a deſign as 
that of changing the form of the Common- 

wealth with a life, that ſeemed intirely en- 
* by follies and debauch. Cicero him- 
ſelf, whoſe penetration was ſo great, and who 
foreſaw events at ſo great a diſtance, was at a 
loſs in reſpect to Cæſar. I diſcovered, ſaid - 
« he, in all his enterprizes, and his whole con- 
« dud, a plan continually purſued for raiſing 
«© himſelf to the tyranny, But when I faw 
him fo ſoft in his dreſs and manner of liv- 
ing, with effeminate geſtures, and his hair 
<« jn ſuch nice order, I could not believe that 
* ſuch a man was capable of forming and 
s executing the deſign of ſubverting the Ro- 
„ man Commonwealth.“ 

It is not to be doubted, but he had that ob- He com 
ject in view from his earlieſt years: For we / = 4 
find no ſtep of his, that does not tend to that = 3 
end, and does not tend to it in a manner de- wiwirg 
terminate and conſtantly purſued. He always ari«'s 
ſhews himſelf intent upon re- animating the e. 
faction of the People, reviving th: party of 
| Marius, and oppoſing that of Sylla. I have 
already related ſeveral circumſtances of this 
nature, and the ſequel will be conformable to 
them. The firſt office which he obtained by 
the ſuffrages of the People, was the Tribune- 
ſhip of the ſoldiers; and in that charge he 
ſupported with all his credit thoſe, who were 
for reſtoring to the Tribunes. of the People 
all the rights and authority, of which Sylla had 
deprived them. 

He diſcovered himſelf ſtill much more at the Plat. 
funeral of Julia his aunt, the widow of Ma- 
rius the elder. He made a ſpeech in praiſe 
of that Lady in the Forum, according to cul- 

i 5 tom, 


Sust. c. 5. 
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tom, and ventured to have Marius's images car- 
ried in that proceſſion, which had not appeared 
in public ſince Sylla's Dictatorſnip. This bold- 
neſs occaſioned clamours againſt Cæſar; but 
the People anſwered them with applauſes, and 
were never tired with clapping their hands; 
admiring with tranſports of joy the courage of 


him, who in ſome meaſure after ſo many years 


recalled the honours of Marius from the ſhades 
below. | 3 | 

On the occaſion of the death of his wife 
Cornelia, the daughter of Cinna, Cæſar till 
increaſed the good-will and affection the Peo- 


ple had conceived for him. Hitherto it had 
been cuſtomary to make funeral Orations only 


upon antient Ladies, and not upon thoſe who 


died young. Cæſar was the firſt, who ren- 


dered that honour to his wife's memory : and 
thereby, beſides continually renewing the ten- 
derneſs of the People for Marius's faction, of 
which Cinna had been one of the principal ſup- 
ports, he cauſed himſelf to be conſidered as a 
man, who had .ſentitmments, and who was no 


leſs eſtimable for the goodneſs of his heart, 


than for a thouſand other ſhining qualities. 


His Q. He made theſe orations upon his aunt and 


torſpip in 
Jain. 


wife, when Queſtor; and afterwards ſet out 
for Spain, where he was to exerciſe that office 


under the Prætor, or Proconſul, Antiſtius Ve- 


tus. By the Roman, laws the tie between a 
Queſtor and the ſuperior Magiſtrate was ſa- 


cred, as we have obſer ved elſewhere. Cæſar 


was faithful to this maxim; and afterwards ex- 


tended to the ſon of Vetus the friendſhip and 


gratitude, which he believed he owed the fa- 
ther, | | 


1 
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It was in this province that on ſeeing a Ehe 
ſtatue of Alexander, he ſighed, reproaching him- 3 
ſelf with” having done nothing at an age, when $7 7 
8 8 age, Alexander 
the King of Macedonia had ſubjected the great - bad upon 
eſt part of the univerſe. Struck with that 5im. 
thought, he aſked his diſcharge, and quitted Suet. c. 7: 
Spain before the time, animated with a new de- 
ſire to ſignalize himſelf, and aggrandize his 
fortune. On arriving in Italy he ſeized the 
firſt occaſion that offered for exciting troubles: 
and as he knew, that the States of Gallia “ 
Tranſpadana, who only enjoyed the title and 
privileges of Latines, ardently deſired to ob- 
tain the freedom of Rome, he made a tour. 
through their country, to exhort them to act: 
and would have made them riſe and take arms, 
if the Conſuls had not kept the troops in Italy, 
which were to have been ſent againſt Mithri- 
dates. Thus this attempt of Cæſar's proved 
abortive ; but he had not leſs boldneſs in effect 
for trying new enterprizes, as we ſhall ſee in 
reſuming his Hiſtory, when we come to ſpeak 
of his AÆdileſhip. I am now going to relate 
the beginnings of the war with the Pirates, in 
order to proceed afterwards to that, renewed 
by Mithridates for the third time againſt the 
Romans. 5 


BE GINNINGS of the War with the 
. Pirates. 


THE Pirates were originally of Cilicia. They Origin and 
= owedtheirfirſt riſe to the civil diſcord, which 2 7. 
i „ the Pi- 
(a) Gallia Ciſalbina, dana, that is on this fide of rates. 
which ave now call Lom- the Pe next Rome, and Tranſ- Strab. 1. 
bardy, was divided by the padana, onthe other}fide of the XIV. p. 
Romans into Ggllia Ciſpa- Po, © | 668, 8:9. 
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for a great length of time n between the 

houſe of the Seleucides and the Kingdom of Sy- 
ria. 3 thoſe dreadful troubles, and 
the w s of the royal authority, the Cili- 
cians carried off a Pooch number of ſlaves 
from that country. This was a certain, and 

extremely advantagious, trade for them; be- 
cauſe the Romans being become rich after the 
takingof Carthage an. multiplied their 
faves to infinity. The and of Delos was 
the Mart, where this trade as carried on, and 
frequently ten thouſand ſlaves brou 9 thither at 
once, were ſold the ſame day. The Kings of 
Cyprus and Egypt, who had always been at 
war with thoſe of ris ſaw with joy an ene- 
my's kingdom ruined by the Pirates, and fa- 
voured their increaſe. The Romans neglected 
them. The remoteneſs of places, and other 
more important and more urgent cares, pre- 


vented them from ſuppreſſing a poper in its 


beginnings, which at firſt appeared contempti- 
- ble, bus againſt which they had afterwards oc- 
caſion to employ all the forces of their Em- 
| ire. 

Flat. in K The war of Mithridates, to whoſe ſervice the 
Fomp. Pirates attached themſelves, gave them means 
8 of ſtrengthning and augmenting their force, 
Flor. III. From the ſiege of Athens by Sylla, their de- 
6. Oroſ. Predations had made navigation difficult and 
V. 23. dangerous. Lucullus was harraſſed by them, 
and was more than once reduced to uſe precau- 
tions againſt their deſigns, when by Sylla's or- 
der he was Jabouring to aſſemble a fleet from 
all the maritime countries in the alliance of 

the Romans. 
However at that time they did not extend 
themſelves very much, They kept in the ſea 
4 between 


2 
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between Crete and Cyrene, and between the 


Piræus and the promontory of Malza, now 
called Cape Malio. Though that is no great 
ſpace, they contented themſelves with it, be- 


_ cauſe they took ſp many and ſuch rich prizes 
in it, that this ſea ſeemed entirely golden to 


them, which was the name they gave it. Be- 
ſides which, they were not yet ſufficiently 
powerful to inſult Sicily and Italy; and Mith- 


ridates, with whom they acted, in concert be- 


ing then maſter of Aſia, would not have per- 
mitted them to inſult the coaſts of it. But 


when that Prince was reduced to abandon his 


conqueſts, having no farther concern for Aſia, 
which was then in foreign hands, he gave the 
Pirates their full ſcope, and the civil wars not 
power increaſed prodigiouſly. _ OY 

Inxiched by the plunder of the coaſts of 
Aſia, they were ſoon in a condition to fit out 
not only ſmall barks, but great ſhips and Tr:- 
remes. Their number increaſed infinitely by 
the multitude of people whom the war berween 
Mithridates and the Romans had ruined, and 


permitting Sylla to check their progreſs, their 


who ſought the ſubſiſtance from the ſea, which 


they could not find on ſhore. The Pirates 


then formed armies, and their Commanders be- 


came Generals. It was a trifling matter for 
them to attack navigators. They made de- 
ſcents, ſurprized cities that were not fortified ; 


and either ſtormed or beſieged thoſe which were 


in a condition of defence; and by theſe mili- 
tary exploits, they imagined they enobled their 


ofeſſion. Men, before conſiderable both for 


irth and riches, valiant and enterprizing, en- 
gaged amongſt them, and far from thinking 
— — 5 jt | PS 4 it 


\ -/ 
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it a diſgrace, conceived they might acquire ho- 

nour from doing ſo. N 5 
At length they formed a kind of Common- 
wealth, of which Cilicia was the centre, a coun- 
try difficult to approach, and of which the 
coaſts were covered with rocks and ſands. In 
conſequence it was a ſecure retreat for them, 
and they took their name from it. They were 
all called Cicilians, though they were an aſſem- 
blage of almoſt all the nations of the eaſt. As 
they often removed from that centre, they had 
occ aſion to ſettle ſtations or marts upon the 
coaſts, where they cruized, for unlading their 
booty: they had even in them naval Arſenals, 
well ſupplied with iron, braſs, wood, and cord- 
age, in a word with all the munitions neceffary 
for ſhips. They alſo built very high towers, 
from whence they could diſcover a great ex- 
tent of ſea, and perceive their prey ata vaſt 
diſtance. And laſtly they ſucceeded in bring- 
ing great and powerful cities into their interef, | 
as Phaſelis, Olympia, and ſeveral others, whom 
the commodiouſneſs of a trade, entirely at the 
expence and hazard of the Pirates, and of very 
conſiderable advantage to them, induced to 
make an infamous alliance with the enemies of 

the human race. 

Murzna, whom Sylla had left in Aſia, made 
ſome ſlight efforts to check the rapid progreſs 
of this power; but ineffectually. It was neceſ- 
AR 674+ fary to ſend both the land and ſea forces from 
OE Rome under the command of P. Servilius, who 
nale, var having been Conſul the 673d year of Rome, 
galt ſet out on the expiration of his Conſulſhip for 
them with this war. The Pirates were ſo bold as to give a 
— fog Roman fleet battle; and if the Proconſul gain- 
teſteying ed the victory over them, it was not without 


Jem: | having 
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having loſt abundance of men. After having 

beaten them by ſea, he purſued them into their 

retreats; he took and demoliſhed many of their 

forts, and even two of the greateſt cities in 

their alliance, Phaſelis and Olympia. He alſo 
netrated into the land; forced the city of 

Taaura with difficulty ad. danger, .and ſubject- | 

ed the nations of the Iſauri. But the fruit of 

all theſe conqueſts, and of a war made upon 

the ſpot during three years, extended to Jetle 

more than the ſurname of 7/auricus, which the 

victor aſſumed, and the pomp of a triumph, 

in which he very much gratified the People by 

the ſight of a great number of Pirates made 

priſoners, and laden with chains. For the reſt, 

he had gone ſo little to the root of the evil, 

that it immediately broke out again with more 

terror than ever, and obliged the Romans to 

make new efforts, which had ſtill leſs ſucceſs 

than the former. Servilius probably trium phed , 

in the Conſulſhip of Lucullus and Cotta; and 3 

this year the Prætor Marcus Antonius WAS of the he 

charged with the war againſt the Pirates, with given i 

a. more extenſive commiſſion than ever Roman = Preter 

General had exerciſed, and almoſt the ſame as „, _ 

was afterwards given to Pompey for the ſame Cic. in 

purpoſe. Vertr. II. 
Antonius had the government and command 4 ibid. 

of all the maritime coaſts, that acknowledg- 

ed the Roman Empire: a diſtinguiſhing em- 

ployment, but arduous, and for which he was 

indebted to the credit of the Conſul Cotta, and 

the faction of Cethegus, of whom we ſhall { peak 

elſe where. It had been to be wiſhed, that in- 

tereſt and cabal, in cauſing the office to be 

given him, had been capable of adding the. 

merit neceſſary to filling it. This Prætor _ 

the 
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the ſon of the Orator Marcus Antonius, and 
the father of the Triumvir; but he had neither 
the eloquence of his father, nor the military vir- 
tues of his fon. Salluſt deſcribes him as the 
moſt negligent of mankind, (a) extravagant and 
profuſe to exceſs, and incapable of any atten- 


FT. 


tion, except when urged by neceſſit. 


He miſcar- The maritime countries, with the defence of 
ries in an which he was charged, had no other ſenſe of 


enterprize 
againſt 


the Ile of 


Crete, 


Flor. III. 
7. 


the authority conferred on him, than from the 
rapines he committed in them; and this Com- 
mander in chief, whoſe power extended over all 
the ſeas, confined himſelf to attacking Crete, 
which had furniſhed ſome troops to the King 
of Pontus, and a retreat to the Pirates. Be- 
ſides which he conducted the enterprize with a 


ſecurity and preſumption, that brought diſgrace 


upon the Roman name. He believed himſelf 
ſo ſure of victory, that, ſays Florus, he carried 
more chains than arms in his ſhips. The Cre- 
tans, who hitherto, notwithſtanding the im- 
menſe increaſe of the Roman power, and in 
the midſt of ſo many Kingdoms and States for- 
ced to ſubmit to the yoke, had always retained 
their liberty, ſhewed Antonius, that they knew 


| how to defend themſelves. They advanced 


out to ſea to meet him, defeated him, and 
took many of his ſhips ; and to inſult the con- 
quered, they tied up their priſoners to the ſails 


and rigging of their veſſels, and in that manner 


eff of 


grief. 


returned in triumph into their ports. 


He dis in Antonius, who was no leſs ſudden in con- 


ceiving diſcouragement, than he had been in 
his raſh confidence, made peace with the Cre- 


(a) Perdundæ pecuniæ genitus, vacuuſque curis niſi in- 
ſtant bus. Salluft, Hf, III. 422 


tans, 
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taris, and thereby compleated his infamy. He 
_ at leaſt ſenſible of Es, and even too much 

fo. Shame and 8 rief ſeized him, and uniting 
with a bad habit of body, brought him to his 
end. He died with the le. of Creticus, 
which was given to him out of deriſion, as a 
monument of the bad ſucceſs of his — 1 
againſt Crete. 8 
He was 2 man of ah eaſy diſpoſition, and ir: * 
bad only through weakneſs. '-If he plundered 2. 4 
the Allies of the Commonwealth, it was be- 4ypoftion. 
_ cauſe his prodigality was continually reduc- 
ing him to uſe expedients for raiſing money; 
and becauſe he did not know how to refuſe 
thoſe about him any thing, and having many 
rapacious followers, he made himſelf the in- Plut. in 
ſtrument and ſupport of their injuſtice. Plu- Ant. 
tarch has preſerved a circumſtance, which ſhews 
to what an height he was inclined to giving. He 
was not rich; and his wife Julia, a lady of very ' 
great merit of the houſe of the Cæſars, but 
not of the ſame branch with the Dictator, had 
the greater attention to ceconomy, as ſhe knew 
the prodigality of her Hufband. She had even 
got the aſcendant of him, and he was afraid of 
her. One day a friend of his came to aſk 
money of him, and he had none. He con- 
ceived the thought of wanting of being ſhaved, 
and having ordered a ſlave to bring him his 
baſon for that ule, which was ſilver, he waſhed 
his face, and diſmiſſing the ſlave under ſome 
pretext, he gave the piece of plate to his 
friend to carry away with him, The baſon be- 
ing miſſing in the houſe, Julia made a great 
_ noiſe, and, was for queſtioning all the ſlaves. 
Antonius was obliged to confeſs the thing to 
her, and Julia to be p Marcus Anto- 
5 nius 
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nivs the Triumvir perfectly reſembled his fa- 
theri in this point. 
Liv. Epit. We are to date the death of our Antonius ; 
—_ to the 681 year of Rome, The Pirates after 
** 3e. ſo many endeavours as the Romans had uſed 
come more to reduce them, became in effect more inſolent 
powerful and powerful. Of this we ſhall treat circum- 
than euer. ſtantially, when we come to ſpeak of the com- 
miſſion given Pompey to make war with them. 
We are now going to give an account of the 


| N of Lucullus n inen 


The End of the Tenth Volume. 


